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Your painter will tell you that 


I ‘als p ar is u neq ualled for 


— 
w Dart: beauty and durability. 


@ ¢ 
Ne 


Economy of Valspar nd See, 


. } par-Enamel 
A Valsparred surface is absolutely water- $2.30 
proof and accident-proof. It can be washed 
with hot soapy water or ammonia without 
the slightest injury. Even acids and alkalies 
can not make ugly spots or dim its lustre. 
Valspar’s lasting beauty and extremely 
long “‘wearability” are the result of the 
highest grade materials and most painstaking 
care in manufacturing. 


The great economy of Valspar lies in the 
fact that it looks better, gives better protec- 
tion and lasts twice as long as ordinary 
varnishes—on furniture, woodwork and metal. 


Valspar—Clear and in Colors 


Clear Valspar is the famous waterproof var- 
>. nish for wood, metal and other surfaces—indoors 
1 2CentS per Sqt or out, 


Li rene your ¢ 


Valspar WVarnish-Stain is Valspar combined of Valspar Varnish 
with transparent colors that enable you to Valspar Bintan: aptdind to tence 
your woodwork in any of the following colors: eT ere ees 
Light Oak, Dark Oak, Walnut, Mahogany, Cherry ’ 
and Moss Green. 


éi1noleum 


Valspar-Enamel covers wood or metal with a 
coat of solid color in Valspar: Vermilion, Light 
Red, Deep Red, Light Blue, Medium Blue, Deep 
Blue, Medium Green, Deep Green, Ivory, 
Orange, Bright Yellow, Gray and Brown. Als 
Black, White, Gold, Bronze, Aluminum, Flat 
Black. 


Valspar Brushing Lacquer is the finish that 
“dries in minutes” with satin-lustre finish 
in Holland Blue, Argentine Orange, Java 
Brown, Coral Sand, Palm Green, India Ivory, 
Nile Green, Jonquil Yellow, Persian Lilac, 
Chinese Red, Peacock Blue, French Gray, 
Oriental Green, Cardinal Red or Italian Blue. 


VALENTINE’S 


LSPAR 


The Varnish That Won't Turn White 
CLEAR AND IN COLORS 


VALENTINE & COMPANY, 460 Fourth Ave., New York 


I enclose dealer’s name 
and stamps—20c foreach 
40c sample can of colors 
specified at right. (Only 
threesamplesof Valspar, 
Clear and in Colors, or 
Valspar Lacquer, suy 
plied per person at this 
special price.) Print full 
mail address plainly 





Send me these 
Valspar Colors 
Order Colors by name) 


Send Free Book 








err 
Dealer’s Name 
Address ... 

Send the coupon for samples and prove Your Name... 


for yourself the economy of Valspar. 


Address 
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In Our Mutual Interest 


[ like the attitude expressed by one 


\f our Missouri readers when he writes, 


[ have been a friend to Successful 


Farming and a subscriber for many 
vears and think it is one of the most 


ractical magazines that I know. While 


that is true, I will be frank and say 
that I cannot agree with it in’ every 


ticular.”’ 

When there are so many different 
‘ws on almost all the important 
stions of the present day, we do not 
pect all our readers to agree with 

the views expressed in Successful 
rming. The fact that they do not 
ist shows that they are real, live, 
nking, independent folks. 

We are glad that our readers are 

the kind who let someone do 

r thinking for them. We would 

that they either did not read 

paper or that they did not think 

ut what trey read if they never 
greed with us and with other 
ers. You know that there are 
idly, honest differences of opin- 
and arguments <n the best of 
lies, and tne same is true of the 
essful Farming family. 

of * ob 


t 


[ know that there will be differ- 
es of opinion about the article 
page 5 of this issue. Those who 
intensely interested in the de- 
ypment of cooperative marketing 
not agree upon all points and 
annot be expected that all will 

sree with the views expressed by 

Wilmarth. Neyertheless, the 
cle raises some questions that 
worth thinking about, and when 

yple give serious thought to a 
blem the correct solution is 
ially found. 

a ~ + 

\t this season of the year, when 
3 will soon be started in furnaces 
| stoves that have been idle all 
omer, I want to urge you to read 
article on page 14 of this issue. 

» one who has never actually ex- 
ienced the loss of his home by 
can really appreciate just what 
neans. Insurance may partially 
er the loss in dollars and cents, 
in no way can the many per- 
il belongings, which are of small 
rinsic value,but highly treasured, 





be replaced. The fire demon 


claims 


hundreds of lives every year and is a con- 


stant meance. 


Constant care and vigilance, and doing 
the things which we know we should do 
are the most effective methods of prevent- 


ing fires. 


Read this article and then go 


over your premises with an eye to fire 


hazards. 


* * t 


As TI read the many articles that go into 
each issue of Successful Farming, I feel 
that I would like to call special attention 
to nearly all of them, so that none would 


be missed. 


Of course, not all readers are 


equally interested in all subjects. Tell us 
about the things in which you are most 


interested. We'll be 
—Editor. 


letter 


looking for your 
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From Friend to Friend 


“Before you advertise, be sure your 


product is right”—warned a great ad- 


vertising Man, Many years ago. 


He 


was right—and the advertising world 
knows #. 


Another phrase has been added to 
the 
phrase 


sentence of advice—a 
“_and be sure 


original 


which says, 


that your product stays right.” 


By 


means 


advertising 
satisfying to 


“right,” the 
a product 


man 
the 


consumer, to the folks that pay money 
lor i1t—satisiying In service, Satislying 


in 


usefulness. 


price, satisfying in quality and 


The advertiser spends thousands 
of dollars labeling his product 
connecting it in the buyer’s mind, 
with his name and trade-mark. 

If when you buy, that product 
satisfies you, you will buy again, 
and likely tell your neighbors about 
it. If it doesn’t, the thousands of 
dollars spent to label the product 
have accomplished the “labeling” 
purpose only—you, as the buyer 
connect the trade-mark and the 
product in your mind with th: 
warning, “don’t buy it again.” 

In other words, the manufac- 
turer simply must be sure his prod- 
uct is right—otherwise, every nickel 
spent in advertising succeeds only 
in warning his buyers away. His 
loss is double—the lost sales, and 
the lost return from his invest- 
ment in advertising. It simply isn’t 
common sense to advertise a prod- 
uct that won’t satisfy and continue 
to satisfy folks that buy it. 

Successful Farming knows that 
it must retain your confidence—it 
guarantees that the products ad- 
vertised in its columns must per- 
form as the advertising says they 
will perform. 

You are doubly protected from 
disappointment when you buy arti- 
cles advertised in Successful Farm- 
ing—protected by the manufac- 
turer who knows his product must 
be right before he can advertise— 
protected by Successful Farming 
who knows that its advertising as 
well as it editorial columns must 
be truthful. 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher. 





GUARANTEE OF ADVERTISERS 


Ve believe in bonesty in advertising. 


homes of our friends 


We would not introduce a dishonest advertiser into your home thru our pages 
| guarantee his advertising any more than you would introduce a dishonest 
rson to a bank and guarantee his note. We refuse many thousands of dollars 


INFORMATION F 


Subscription Rate.—Five years for $1, payable in advance. One year for 25 
Rates to subscribers in Canada, other foreign 


Single copies, 5 cents. 


itries, and to subscribers in the eighth zone, one year for 75 cents 
iing is sold to every subscriber, without exception, strictly on a guarantee of 

Any time you're not satisfied, just say so and the money you have 
for yeur subscription will be cheerfuliy returned. 

Renewal.—The date on the address label of each paper shows the time to 
h the subscription is paid and is the subscriber's receipt 

to and including the month of the year indicated on the label. 
label is not changed upon receipt of the second paper after peyment of sub- 

ription, or if any error is noticed, subscriber will confer a favor by notifying us. 


‘faction. 


Our readers are our friends, and an 
srtisement in Successful Farming is an introduction of the advertiser by us to 


guarantee. 


worth of advertising each month because we do not believe it entitled to our 


Guarantee.—If you purchase any article advertised in Successful Farming, 


whether you buy it of the local dealer or directly from the advertiser, and it is 


Successful 


cannot be changed. 


The paper is paid 
If the date on 





act of Congress March 3, 1879 
Bend, Indiana, Louisville, Kentucky. Harrisburg, Pennsylvania, and Springfield, 
Massachusetts.This issue iscopyrighted, 1927, by Meredith Publishing Company. 


not as represented in the advertisement, we guarantee that your money will be 
returned if you mentioned Successful Farming when you ordered: the article. 
We do not guarantee accounts of honest bankrupts. 


OR SUBSCRIBERS 


In sending renewals sign your order exactly asthe name appears on address label 
How to Remit.—Send money by postal money order, express order, bank 
draft, or registered letter. Stamps in good candition accepted for small amounts. 
Change in Address.— W hen ordering a change in address, subscribers should 
be sure to give their former as well as their present address, otherwise the address 
This is a matter of importance to you and to us 
Advertising Rates.—The advertising rates will be sent upon application. 
Entered as second class matter at the Post Office at Des Moines, lowa, under 


Additional entry as second class matter at South 
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ORE than a million 

motorists are now 
enjoying the benefits of 
high compression through Ethyl 
Gasoline. In two ways: 


Through high compression automobiles. 

The advent of Ethyl Gasoline has at 
last given car manufacturers the oppor- 
tunity mechanically to raise the com- 
pression of their engines. For cars now 
in use they can offer special high com- 
pression cylinder heads which greatly 
increase performance. 


Through carbon formation. By letting 

carbon form in the cylinders of a car 
of ordinary compression, you automatic- 
ally increase compression. And since 
Ethyl Gasoline isa high compression fuel, 
those deposits which heretofore have 
meant “knocking” and power loss be- 
come a source of extra power and driv- 
ing satisfaction. 


Ethyl Gasoline is motor gasoline 
containing Ethyl brand of anti- 
knock compound, the ingredient 
which eliminates the “knocking” 


ETHYL GASOLINE 
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characteristics of ordinary 
gasoline and makes it a 
high compression fuel. 


In terms of you and your car, high 
compression and Ethyl Gasoline 
mean a more powerful and flexible 
car, less gear-shifting, faster pick-up, 
less vibration and lessened deprecia- 
tion. In short, a performance and 
economy impossible with ordinary 
compression and ordinary gasoline. 


Ethyl Gasoline is distributed in 
the United States and Canada by 
responsible oil companies. Jt has 
absolutely no ill effect on the motor 
or its parts. 


The first tankful will prove 
every claim. On sale at pumps 
which bear the “ETH YL” trade- 
mark shown on this page. There’s 
one near you. 


ETHYL GASOLINE CORPORATION 
25 Broadway, New York City 


















HE “centralized” co-op is a great piece of machinery 
and it has had a marvelous development—but what 
kind of a foundation has it? How firmly is it tied to 
ndividual grower-member? Does he have a direct heart 
in it? Does he understand its operations? When 
peaks of it does he say “they” or “we’’? 


rest 


hese are harsh statements. 
They hurt. They will also for- 
7 ever damn the humble scribe 
» sets them on paper as a 
tor, a heretic, a bolshevist 
. vhate ver else the adherents of 
lan can think of that is uncome 
entary. But, consarn, the luck— 
re the truth! The records tell 
story, whether I tell it or not. 
But I’m not completely damning 
h centralized co-op. With a sound 
dation built under it, it has almost unlimited possibili- 
Without suc ha foundation its chances are “not so 
“As is,” it doesn’t work as it was hoped it would, or 
should, to render proper service, 
ie reason? 
didn’t have the right foundation. 
dation that makes members say “we” and “our” instead 
they” and “it.” It didn’t have the local cooperative 
ness unit, There’s your foundation. 
blish those local business units, get 


to going, and your members get in- 
] 





Producers’ 


7) 


It didn’t have the 


, ( 


How Firm.a Cooperative Foundation? 


A Question to be Seriously Considered 
By FRE 









W arehouse of the Ohio Coope rative Pon iltry 


D WILMARTH 


bad to make it work. Quite the contrary. Just tie in with 
the central sales organization the already existi1 | units, 
or if they don’t exist, go build ’em, Li I l e as the 
foundation and from them build the central ; 3 agency 
and you have a complete organization that gets results—and 


ing them. 


keeps on gett 


[ know by heart all that stuff about “organization by Folks understand, as a rule, the things they can see, or 
modity—not by locality,” “orderly marketmg,” “iron- that they can operate themselves. They support, over long 
contract,” “long-term, binding agreement”—and so on periods, ‘the things they underst tand. Th y understand the 
st without end. I’ve spent the past six years workingfor local unit because they can see the service it renders and 

f that kind of cooperatives and in pretty close touc h with they have a part in it and area part of it. It is themselves, 
of the others operating on the same plan, They control it, not alone in th ory, but actually. 
egardless of the propaganda shouted They don’t understand the centralized co- 
m the house-tops for the past five or OO operative because they can’t see its 
years, the binding contract does — we service. They are too far away n 
(of itself) bind, the forced Le : it and they don’t, too many times, 
king” of members does’ not control it, except in theory. And 
‘em “stick” and, under the theoretical control hasn’t proved 
tralized plan, the “coopera- very satisfactory to the (theo- 
spirit” too frequently retical) controllers, To the 

; up shop and goes on a political gang that is likely to 
ng trip after the first flame grow up in almost any central 
nthusiasm has died down. co-op sooner or later it is, of 


course, great stuff—for awhile. 
Then blooey—and the whole 
works shot to pieces and 
folks shake their heads sadly 
and wail “Another farmers’ 
ganization blowed up—farmers just 
won't stick together.” 

Just give ’em something to do, then 
let ’em do it, and see how they stick 
toge ‘ther—in California, in Wisconsin, 
in New York, in Can: nda—or where 
you will! 

Another thing—just how much experience properly fitting 
him for his job h: As the average director of our present-day 
centralized co-op? Check them over, those you know, and 
answer honestly. The answer is bound to be ‘ ‘mighty little.” 
And it’s no fault of theirs. They were voted into the job a 
few years ago, almost every mother’s son of them, with no 
experience in cooperative business. Occasionally one is to 
be found, of course, who has had this advantage, and you'll 

find that man solid as an 
oak tree — a bulwark of 
strength in his organization. 
on the other 


is 


Oi 


Association 


Suppose, 


ed. They can see and understand 

2, Is going on—and most important The local cooperative hand, that the directorate 
l,  - have a direct part in it. grain elevator and | ss ; of the co-op were selected 
: after you have done this you will livestock shipping g : i from material developed in 


lave a true-to-type centralized coop 
rol bal ly not, but 
going into 
eal definitions. 





not 


association gives the 
farmer direct contact 
with his organization 


the local unit, men who 

Fs is have been thru the 
a) > : 

mill, who know the 





re uctions of m«¢ mbers 





























trying to get at — —_—— of a cooperative or- 
ir ison for the i ganization, who have 
eof the big cen- met and solved in- 
ed co-ops to numerable problems 
» good to the ex- in local cooperative 
they were ex- enterprise, Then, in 
C d to — and to your state-wide co- 
S a remedy, — operative would be 
t remedy is as found, not an occa- 
a as the nose on sional one, but prac- 
face. And it oi? t uly all of the di- 
§ heory. 17 | rectors able, experil- 
e outstanding or sound, sympa- 
ses over a peri- hetic business farm- 
I years among ers—trained to their 
rative marketing organizations are those which rest on jobs right “from the jump go.” The local cooperative 
ri. foundation of the local business unit. business unit trains farmers to understanding, and theref: 
rus fruit in California, cheese and butter in Wisconsin, effective, cooperators. The centralized cooperative, with no 
in New York, wheat in Canada—all successful, all local business unit tie-up, cannot do this. 
: upon, around or alongside the local business unit. Just Let‘s take an individual case—an imaginary farmer who 


the records, and the answer jumps out in your face— 
n’t miss it. 

idea of a central sales organization is 
lon’t have to pronounce everything else 


all right, but 
in the world 





is a composite of six and a half million. We'll call him Jolin 
Doe (for no reason at all) and we'll say he is a cotton 
farmer. He might just as well grow wheat, tobacco, spud 
milk or lemons (excuse me for pute (Continued on page 59 
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SUCCESSFUL FAK MING 










From days when the ancients 
conceived the sun as a chariot 
of fire sped by steeds of flame, 
men have dreamed and 
striven to harness heat to 
useful power. 


September, 192 


A Great Companion Invention 
to the Super-Six Principle - 


Turns waste heat to power 


This new companion invention to the Super-Six Principle 
converts heat wasted in all other types, into useful power. 


Together they combine the highest efficiency in power 
generation, and the maximum efficiency in power trans- 
mission ever achieved within our knowledge. It makes 
Hudson the most economical car per pound weight in 


the world. 


Steam Engine Smoothness and Power 


The new Hudson motor delivers a 
flood of rugged power from standing 
start closely resembling the mighty and 
elastic power of the steam engine. Yet 
at all speeds this power is buoyant, vi- 
vacious and instantly answerable to the 
lightest touch of the throttle. In it are 
combined all advantages of speed, snap 
and performance of the high compres- 
sion motor, with the smooth flexibility 
of low compression type. 


Spark knock heretofore characteristic 


of the high-compression motor is elimi- 
nated. Ordinary gasoline gives the 
performance results sought through 
special and higher-priced fuels. By 
Hudson’s method of vaporizing raw 
gasoline that enters the combustion 
chamber, oil dilution is prevented, and 
heat formerly wasted through the 
exhaust becomes useful power. 


In all ways today’s Hudson is the 
greatest ever produced. And it is nat- 
ural that its public reception surpasses 
anything in Hudson history. 


HUDSON Super-Six 


Standard Models 


Coach $1285 


Sedan $1385 


Custom Built Models 


7-Passenger Phaeton $1600 


Brougham $1575 


7-Passenger Sedan $1850 


All prices f. 0. 6. Detroit, plus war excise tax 


Detroit, 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY 


Michigan 
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E: have found many uses foreconcrete on our farm. The 

VW icundations of our house and barn, floors in the hen- 

houses, granaries, cellar, walks, watering troughs, etc. 

concrete. There are countless uses about the farm to 

h this permanent building materialmay be put. And its 

joes not require an expert, altho there are certain prac- 
which will double the strength and wearing qualities. 

rding to R. C. Barcus, field representative of the 


Getting the Most From Farm Concrete 
Methods That Add Life and Strength to the Work 


CLIFFORD FARMER 


to drain off at the bottom. Field rock used in walls, unle 
perfectly clean, should be dipped 1 a tub ot water Ol 
using. 3 , 

rhe right proportions to use depends upon the nature of 


the work. Water tanks, cisterns, driveways, etc., requir 
richer mixture than foundations for light buildings and hen- 
house floors. On our farm we use two mixtures which we have 
found answer for all uses we make of concrete. One is t! 
standard mixture, the other a rather 
lean mixture. The first is used where 








d cement association, the strength of concrete to 
it extent depends upon the amount of water used in the 
re. A sloppy mixture destroys from 40 to 60 percent of 
trength above a plastic mix. Cement is only a glue and 
d a certain point additional water only weakens the 

\pproximately 6 gallons of water to 100 pounds of 
t is needed to make a plastic mixture, much however 
ling upon the amount of moisture in the gravel and 

well as upon the proportions used. 

atter what use is being made of it, to get the most 
h and wear .rom concrete all of the filler, materials 
sand, gravel, field rocks, etc., 
clean. The moistened cement 


there will be considerable strain or 
wear, the other for poultry house 
floors and the like. The standard mix- 
ture as recommended by the Portland 
cement association is what is common- 
ly called a 1 to 6 mixture, that is, | 
part cement to 2 partssand and 4 parts 
gravel. The lean mixture which we 
use is 1 to 8—1 part of cement to 3 
parts of sand and 5 parts of gravel. A 
100-pound bag of cement is approxi- 
mately 1 cubic foot, so it is easiest to 
use a cubic foot as the unit of measure. 
In order to get the proportion right 
and eliminate guesswork make a cubic 
measure of four pieces of board, being 
sure that the inside measurements are 
twelve inches each way. This measure 











may be placed upon the mixing*table 


Where considerable concrete is to be used, a mixing machine will pay for itself and filled level full, then lifted off 


leaving the material on the table. If 
shovel count is used the shovels should 
be measured by counting the number of shovelfuls required 
to fill the cubic foot measure 
Where considerable concrete is to be used, a mixing 
machine will pay for itself in saving of labor and the better 
grade of concrete resulting. In several communities a numbe 
of farmers have purchased a small mixer jointly and this 
arrangement is usually satisfactory. In hand mixing consid- 
erable labor can be saved and the conerete made better by 
using proper methods. In the first place the table should be 
level and water-tight, and at least 6x10 feet for a one-sack 
batch. If the table is still larger the materials may be spread 





hese materials together. Unless 

a clean surface the glue will not 
hence a great weakening of 
rete. Because of the exceeding 

s of the particles of cement, 

sh finer than flour, a small 
ty of it, when made into a glue, 
ver a great amount of coarse 
ils. Having these materials 
size means that they ‘will pack 
losely and the denser mixture 
ormed will be stronger than a 
job. Practice has shown that 
nd gravel make the best aggre- 
vith which to use cement. In 
where space permits field rocks 
be used without_weakening the 
ture if they are not larger than 
ilf the thickness of the wall and 
is. taken that concrete covers 
on all sides. To be sure that the 
ind gravel are clean a loam test may be made by placing 
ind and gravel in a fruit jar, adding water and shaking 
vo or three minutes. After allowing to settle, if there is 
yr silt in the material it will show up clearly at the top 
sand or gravel. Ii the settling amounts to as much as 
nth of the height of the gravel in the jar, the material is 
or conerete work where any great strength or a trowel 
is required. The sand must be clean for it is next to 
ssible to wash it. If creek gravel is used it may often be 
ed as it is shoveled up at the edge of the water, or by 
ing a hose upon the load in the Se the water 


















One of the many uses for concrete 


thinner, making turning easier. Two-by-twelve boards laid 
closely together on a base of 2x4’s and nailed lightly to hold in 
place makes an excellent turning table. This may be moved 
wherever most convenient. 

Several methods of mixing are used but the one we prefer 
on our farm is to first spread the gravel over the table, then 
the sand with the cement put on last. We turn this twice dry, 
then add the water and turn twice. This insures thoro mixing. 
Short handle, square-pointed shovels are about the only kind 
that can be used for turning concrete. By dipping them in 
water before and after using, con- (Continued on page 71 
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Editorial Comments 


BACK DOOR PROFITS 

E are too much in the habit of looking for profits 

by increasing production and too little in looking 
for profits by way of decreasing destruction. One per- 
cent saved is as good as one percent increased produc- 
tion. It may be better, for the overhead is already 
against the product and may or may not be increased 
thru saving what has been produced. If the overhead 
is increased one percent in an attempt to save one 
percent’s worth of products, then nothing has been 
gained. 

The Milwaukee railway has found that in the claims 
department there have been some very notable sav- 
ings in losses to the road thru lessened losses to ship- 
pers because of a campaign for better handling of 
freight. Just by preventing losses the road decreased 
claim payment 72 percent in 1926. That is a sum not 
to be sneezed at in a big corporation or on a small 
farm, They cut losses 65 percent in the handling of 
livestock; 91 percent in flour and mill products and 
87 percent on fresh fruit, vegetables, eggs, butter, etc. 

The efficiency of the Kansas wheat grower has been 
increased by the use of 8,274 combines in 1926. By 
the old method of harvesting it cost from 15 to 25 
cents a bushel while with the combine it costs from 
3% to 5 cents, and there is a saving of a bushel per 
acre, some claim. You who have hired threshers may 
or may not have been appalled by the careless way 
that teamsters drive over bundles and shocks of ripe 
grain, shelling quite a percentage on the ground. Just 
such losses the Milwaukee road turned to profit by 
stopping the losses. It takes only a little saving of 
ordinary careless losses to pay taxes, or other overhead. 

If you who manage farms can create an interest in 
this matter as the railroads have done among their 
workers, you will be surprised at the gains in profits 
thru the elimination of needless losses. If you who go 
out to help others thresh will see that you and your 
fellow neighbors use a little care, the whole neighbor 
hood will be money ahead. 


A NATION ON WHEELS 

N January 1, 1927, there were 22,127,334 automo- 

biles registered in the United States, That is 
about one to every five persons. There are only 27,- 
650,257 cars in the world, or less than five million for 
all other countries than the States, and about 95 per- 
cent of these foreign cars were made in the United 
States or by foreign branches, 

Surely the people of this country are on wheels. 
Maybe that is why the American road builders’ asso- 
ciation is putting on a highway safety campaign be- 
ginning October Ist. The number of deaths from auto 
mishaps is appalling. Surely something needs be done 
to create greater caution among drivers and pedes- 
trians. Fortunately, there is little drunkenness, for 
with one car to about every two or three adults on the 
streets and highways, either in cars or otherwise, 
sobriety is imperative for safety. 

The highway departments are doing the right thing 
when they take sharp turns out of highways and 
widen the corners and curves. One weakness is the 
bridge that 1s narrower than the roadbed. 

Safety lies not in a speed fixed by law. The driver 
should be held responsible for safe driving, regardless 
of the speed. In some states there is no speed limit. 
One may drive safely at sixty-five or recklessly at ten 
miles an hour. 


' 
THE RADIO SITUATION 


HE Radio Commission has a problem on its hands. 

It is certain that everyone cannot be satisfied with 
its decisions. It is like marriage, give and take. If 
any particular interest is favored, or is discriminated 
against, the people ought to rise up and protest. 
What is most needed is a clear cut policy and un- 
swerving adherence to it. 

The present wave length allotments are temporary. 
They are assigned for the purpose of finding how they 
will work. If you do not get your favorite stations as 
clearly as before, or if you cannot get them at all, 
write letters of protest to the stations you do not get 
any more. That is the only way the Commission can 
know how the wave assignments are working out. 

Remember that reception is never as good in sum- 
mer as in winter, so be reasonable. Also be patient. 
There must be some control over radio if we are to get 
any of its wonderful benefits. Help solve the problem 
by your constructive criticisms. Write to us if you 
do not know just how to address your complaints to 
the broadcasting stations. 


HOPE ETERNAL 


HE poet William Cullen Bryant wrote: “Truth 

crushed to earth shall rise again. The eternal years 
of God are hers.”” Hope crushed to earth shall rise again. 
It also has the qualities of resurrection and perpetuity. 
Without hope the people become abject slaves. Without 
hope the individual ceases to be an upstanding person. 
When hope is dead, the body may as well be dead and 
out of its misery. 

Hope is the lure that leads us on. It is the frame- 
work on which we build our dreams. It is twin sister 
to faith—‘“the substance of things hoped for, the 
evidence of things not seen.” It is the one thing so 
essential to farm life, for farmers plant with hope, 
cultivate with uncertainty, and barvest what is left. 

The farm women have it just as much as the farm 
men do. You’d be surprised if you knew all the things 
that the women folks hope for. They are naturally 
more romantic than men, naturally more inclined 
toward the refined things of life. They want the home 
made better. The conditions they accepted as brides 
were tolerable only because they hoped they would 
soon be better. And too often the men folks became so 
engrossed in the production end with the increasing 
demands for production equipment that they forgot 
the promises made to the brides, forgot or ignored the 
need for better household conveniences and equipment. 
Woman-like, the faithful wife gave up the urge, the 
nagging, if it came to that, for the fulfillment of prom- 
ises, and ‘settled down to hope for the day when her 
cherished desires would become realities. 

Hundreds of women are trying to make their dreams 
come true by earning “pin money” one way and an- 
other, and many a farmer has come to realize that her 
egg money was the surest thing on the farm. And often 
her egg money goes to wipe out debts or satisfy his 
needs or desires, no greater than hers, but being a better 
Christian, she believes it is “more blessed to give than 
to receive.” A new coat of paint on the porch floor, or 
something like that, is just as essential4o her happiness 
as some implement, or a new improvement is to the 
man of the house. 

A Missouri woman, after telling the things she wants 
to do this year to make her home more attractive and 
convenient, says; “I expect to do most of this work 














myself, except plastering and outside painting, and also 
to raise the money to pay for it, and just at present I’m 
dead broke, but the hens are cackling, cows will be fresh 
soon, and the money is coming. And I haven’t any 
doubt but what at the end of the year all this will be 
accomplished even tho it does look like a lot to do.” 


Eternal hopel 


THE COMBINE HARVESTER 
HAT will it do? Cut and thresh wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, speltz, flax, buckwheat, sweet clover, 
red clover, alfalfa, soybeans, 

Where will it work? Where the acreage will war- 
rant the investment, and the fields are large enough to 
operate a tractor economically, 

Is it economical? It cuts the labor bill at harvest, 
It enables the farmer to harvest when he pleases with- 
out waiting his turn for a threshing outfit. It reduces 
the burden upon the farm women at harvest time. A 
combine can harvest and thresh about 40 acres of 
wheat per foot of cutting bar, or 400 acres per machine 
of usual ‘purchase. 

Repairs cost around 15 cents per acre. On a 100- 
acre basis the cost per bushel of wheat is around 16 
cents, while on 500 and 600-acre fields the cost may 
be cut in half. The capacity per foot of cutting bar 
in wheat is a little under a quarter acre per hour. The 
machine will last as long as any other farm machinery 
properly cared for. 

Is grain harvested with a, combine 
shocked and threshed? It is. It may 
standing grain can go thru a spell of bad weather bet- 
ter than shocked grain. é l 


is good as if cut, 
be better, for 


| 
There is no delay, for stand- 
ing grain will dry out quicker after rain than cut 
Soybeans harvested with combines contain less 
Germination of 


grain. 
moisture than harvested other ways. 
such beans is better. 

The combine and corn picking machines are the 
createst advancement in reducing labor on the farm 
since the introduction of the self-binder and mowing 
machine. It is the trend toward elimination of hired 
labor. It is practical farm economics, 


NO TAX INCREASE 

AFIER fifty years of reign as Emperor of China, the 

ruler K’ang Hsi in 1711 issued a decree saying that 
“as the population of the empire increased, the amount 
of arable land did not increase,’”’ and, therefore, the 
land tax should forever after be based upon the census 
of that year. So be it. ‘he taxes are even less now 
than then by about 2,000,000 taels because of recent 
calamities to their agriculture. How unlike the rulers 
ol today! 


WHERE YOU GOING? 

AST year some 14,000,000 people hit the trail with 

their automobiles for somewhere. These tourists 

were bent on seeing America first. A very large per- 

centage of them were country folks who wanted to 

enlarge their vision of great America by getting away 
from home. 

There are over 2,000 tourist camps which are main- 
tained at a cost of about $4,000,000 a year. They afford 
comforts for tourists at a small cost, which m 
automobile touring within reach of the great multi- 
tudes. Many thousands patronize hotels and thus enjoy 
more of the conveniences and comforts of travel than 
np life can give. 

There are many delightful places to go. 


been prone in giving this nation wondertul 
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Nature has 


scenery 





East, west, north and south are things of 
u would really get the most benefit f Irs 
jan a littie 1 ance \ W or ) 
Some like to just load into the car | 





FARMING 


Your children have a right to see the hi 
pass thru. 

That great country to the north of 
field for touring. Canada has some delightful scene 
Its vast farm area is inspiring. 

Are the tourists who spend $20,000,000 on their pil- 
grimages to the shrine of pleasure getting their money’s 
worth? Having eyes, do they see what they pass by? 
You can get fresh air, you can spend money without 
going anywhere. But you can get fresh air, new scenes, 
new ideas, a broader concept of this nation if you make 
plans for your tours. You get more out of a planned 
tour than out of a blind drive into the unknown. 


FIRE PREVENTION WEEK 

HE week of October 9th to 15th has been desi¢- 
nated as fire prevention week. America is always 
boastful about having the biggest, or the best, or the 
most, or the wealthiest of everything. Of course, we 
have greater fire losses than any other people, amount- 
ing in 1926 to $560,548,624, known because of insur- 
ance policies paid. But there are losses that are not 
covered by insurance, so the sum is greatly in excess 
of 560 million, the worst in our history. The farm 

losses were $85,320,000 or thereabouts. 
October is the month that 


ric places you 


us ollers a new 





begins to warn of ap- 


proaching cold weather. How are the chimneys? 
Everything all right with the stovepipes? Have you 
any accumulations of oily rags or stuff that easily 


wh 


tart spontaneous combustion? Read the insurance 


policy again. It will remind you of all that ought to 
be done to prevent fires. And again let us call your 
attention to the murderous folly of pouring kerosene 
oil into a stove to kindle a fire. Light it h oil- 
soaked cobs. 

The oil lamp and lantern are always hazards if put 
where anything can overturn them when lit. The 
creeping child gets hold of the tablecloth and pulls 
the lamp down. In the barn the lantern 3 esp 
cial safety devices such as a wire on which to har @ it 
and slide it along when feeding or milking. Hang t! 
lantern on the wire by a snap. Fire prevention week 
is worthy of your attention ior lt meant ) Denent 
you. 
gor . 

puitenmmaiuiniinn 
SEED CORN 
“When the frost is on the pu pk ’ 
i And the fodder’ s in the shoci 
It is hazardous to pick your L CO 
It is worse than hidir gq money 
From the robbers in a 800 k: 
Worse than failure to cull out the idle 
Frost makes quite a pretty pict 
On the p impkin and the 
B it at does not do i ¢ 1 CO f { good 
If you'd have sure germinati« 
And next jear no cause to mourn, 
Get jour eed corn und cour 1S YOU Shou 
Di you think it’s fair to dry it 
VM here the women do their u 
Tho it may be ne rly worth it eight gold? 
All it needs is ventilat on 
im a room here molds can’t} 
Shelte red iron the wi CL pe 
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Sows and 
Hens 


By I. J. MATHEWS 


Cows, 





Good crops, 
fed to good 
livestock is a 
winning com- 
bination. 

















NOUGH good livestock to eat 
up what is grown and enough 
grown to feed the livestock; 

tomatoes as a cash crop. Livestock 
fed to make the greatest gain from 
the feed and sold to command the 
highest price in the market. These 
are some of the virtues of the 
farming done by Royce Clover of 
Kosciuscko county, Indiana, who 
operates 160 acres owned by Ray 
Kuhn and Harley Davis. 

The farm was secured from a 
farmer who was discouraged; prices 
were falling, things were going to 
the bow-wows, he thought. It was 

















put on a business basis and every 

year since then the farm has paid 

better than it did the year before. 
year Clover’s share would make the salary 
of some professional men look puny and if 
the owners were depending upon govern- 
ment bonds to get the same return, they 
would need to invest between $60,000 and 
$75,000. 

When the present owners traded a hard- 
ware store for this farm, they found it like 
the other farms in that neighborhood. Good 
clover stands could not be secured even 
with persistent pampering and when a 
field did go thru the summer, it failed to 
make the winter. -It can be said truthfully 
that they put Clover on the farm. 

Clover rents the farm on the livestock 
share plan, he owning the horse power and 
the ordinary farm machinery while such 
unusual pieces of machinery as the tractor, 
gas engines, silo filler and the like are 
owned by the partnership. All other ex- 
penses are shared equally. The main 
theme is to keep enough high-class live- 
stock to make the best market for the roughage grown on the 
farm. The only materials used on the farm that are not pro- 
duced there are tankage for the hogs, cottonseed meal for the 
cows and commercial fertilizers for the tomatoes. 

Farm success is not a matter of luck nor yet of location, 
Simmered down to the basic principles, it is the application 
of business methods to the business of farming. Some 
farmers consign themselves to everlasting failure because they 
look upon their farms as a place to make a living rather than 
a place to develop a business. 

On this farm, tenant and owners counselled together, the 
owners supplied the theory, Clover tested it out. And the 
practices that are now followed have the brand of experience 
and the diploma of success. 

Considering the farm as a business, there must be some- 
thing to sell every day in the year and it must be sold in the 
best markets. The soil was considered a media in which plants 
would grow and the farm a place where these plants were 
manufactured into convenient market packages. There must 


be efficient production, there must be 
volume of business, there must be turn- 
overs—as many as possible a year. 

Because hogs make a market for corn 
and alfalfa, they grow hogs and Jersey 
cows and white leghorn hens produce some- 
thing that can be sold every day in the 
year. 

How they started business is another 
lead. They bought a few purebred gilts 
and from these gradually raised their 
duroc-jersey sows. The ones I saw were 
high-backed, deep-sided, strong-footed in- 
dividuals, the likes of which it takes several 
years of rigid selection to.get. No effort is 
made to keep up the papers, the big idea 
is to secure the feed efficiency that comes 
with pure breeding at as little expense as 
possible. With it they get uniformity which 
spells real money when the shotes are 
marketed. 

The second year with their grade cows 
they struck contagious abortion which gave 

them two good reasons for getting into purebred Jerseys. 
While the cream check is the goal, they use the best of bulls. 
A son of the Ladiana state record cow in her class heads the 
herd. 

No extensive bookkeeping system is used. The dairy 
account lists the receipts from calves and cream. Here the 
receipts have steadily increased until last year when several 
mature cows were replaced by purebred heifers some of which 
are not yet milking. These men are ready to join a cow testing 
association when enough others can be interested, as they 
want more definite information on the individual cows in 
the herd. 

When they took over this farm, a little patch of alfalfa 
that had gone to June grass was its only legume asset. The) 
figured they must have a cheap legume pasture, hence they 
started a definite plan of liming, putting a carload of limestone 
on twenty acres each year. They now have thirty acres o/ 
alfalfa and most of the fields on the farm have been limed 
and are ready for alfalfa to be (Continued on page 50 
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The Combine Wins Its Way Eastward 


A Machine That Is Cutting the Cost of Grain Harvest 


By O. M. KILE 


THREE-MONTH trip, touching every state in which 

combines were being operated, was made by C. D., 

Kinsman, agricultural engineer of the United Statés 
jepartment of agriculture. He and six other government men 
interviewed about one-half the combine owners in the United 
States and not one of the many thousand was dissatisfied 
with his purchase. 

The question of how mucn acreage a farmer must have in 
rder to afford a combine is one that is often encountered. 
There is no one definite answer to this question, just as the 
same question in regard to tractors and automobile trucks 
remains unanswered. However, one farmer whom Mr. Kins- 
man interviewed, had only 70 acres of crops on which a com- 
bine could be used and declared he would not be without the 
machine, 

The price of a combine harvester ranges from $1,100 to 
$2,500, depending upon the size and type. The small size 


large meals for a dozen or two hungry hired men or neighbors 
during the hottest part of the year. The wife of every grain 
grower should rejoice in the development of the combine 
harvester. 

In one Oklahoma county the yearly influx of harvest hands 
was reduced from 2,500 to only 500 men when about one-half 
the grain growers in that county purchased combines. The 
Kansas wheat field labor problem is also being eliminated. 

Altho labor-saving and the unreliability of harvest hands 
is the appeal which has caused most farmers to purchase 
combines, the cost of harvesting and threshing is materially 
reduced with this comparatively new machine. In many 
eases on large wheat farms where accurate records are kept 
it was found that harvesting by the new method reduced 
costs from 30 cents down to 10 cents per bushel. On smaller 
farms the reduction ranged from one-half to one-third of the 
former cost of harvesting and threshing. 

The first development of this idea took place 
in California in 1917. This machine was a very 





clumsy and cumbersome combination of a 



















thresher with a cutting attachment and a large 
number of men were required to operate it. It 
could operate only in a large, level field and, 
altho it did the work fairly well, was very crude 
compared to the machine of today. 

Combines that are now being made can, be 
operated anywhere a binder can operate. In 
the state of Washington many are being used 


























; combine has operated on an Iowa farm since 1919 


hich mounts upon a tractor is one u the 
eapest models and cuts an 8-foot swath. 
ger ones cut as high as 20 feet at a time. 
he small machine, of course, uses the power 
the tractor to operate the machinery as 
ell as to furnish transportation. Many of 
e larger machines are equipped with an 
ixiliary gasoline engine that operates the 
tting and threshing machinery. This type 
n be used with horses or tractor. A few of 
s latter type are made so the auxiliary 

















gine may be lifted off and placed upon a 











iall truck to serve as a utility power plant 
iring the 50 or more weeks of the year when 
» machine is not in use. The combines not 
rnished with a special engine to operate the 
ttingand threshing machinery are provided with a power take- 
i arrangement and require a more powerful tractor. 
Besides harvesting grain, the combine is used for har- 
sting soybeans, flax, clover, kafir and timothy. Experi- 
ents are now being made in Kansas and Oklahoma to 
velop a machine to handle the sorghum crops. A north- 
stern farmer who used his. combine on a 40-acre field of 
eet clover says. the machine paid for itself in that one 
id the first year by the increased amount of seed saved. 
the old method 50 percent of the clover seed was usually 
st in handling. The saving is effected in grain harvesting 
well, for there is only one place for waste to come in the 
nbine method, while in the old system waste occurred 
‘utting, binding, hauling, feeding the thresher, and the 
esher itself due to uneven feeding. All these wastes are 
inated except the first. This particular operation 
i the combine is perhaps slightly more wasteful than 
ting with a binder, since the grain must be somewhat 
er, but the total waste is a great deal less. 
\ltho the saving of grain and other seed is important, the 
f advantage pointed out by most farmers who use com- 
es, are: First, very little, if any, increase in man-power 
necessary during the harvest season; and, second, the 
isewife is not faced with the necessity of preparing several 





Harvesting soybeans on an Illinois farm 


on very hilly land. There has been some fear that an adverse 
season with considerable wet weather would be a great 
obstacle to the combine. However, last year was one of that 
kind and the combine proved very successful. In one test case 
two smaller fields of wheat were used in making a comparison 
of the old and new methods of harvesting. The one was cut as 
usua! and shocked. The other was left a few days longer as the 
grain must be practically dead ripe before the harvest can 
be started in order that it will be dry enough to thresh well 
and keep in storage after it is threshed. During these few 
days when the cut wheat was in the shock considerable 
rain fell. Both fields were very wet. When the sun came 
out bright and hot, threshing was begun in the one field 
and combine harvesting in the other. The standing grain in 
the second field had a much better opportunity to dry out 
and as a result this wheat, after threshing, contained only 
12 percent of moisture while the grain in the first field con- 
tained as high as 17 percent moisture. 


In the humid sections where heavy rains and storms are 
frequent at harvest time, and the grain does not ripen evenly, 
there is some danger in this delayed harvesting with the 


combine. On the other hand, as described above, the standing 
grain has a better opportunity of being in good condition than 
has the grain in bundles, provided the (Continued on page 50 
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Modern Conveniences in Farm Homes 
The Result of a Survey of 40,000 Farm Homes 


By ALSON SEGOR 


~ General Federation of Women’s Clubs made a sur- 

vey of 40,000 farm homes. I am giving the results, but 
had no part in either acquiring the first-hand information, 

or in tabulating the answers which the 40,000 farm women 
sent the club. These figures came from 642 counties in 46 
states, hence cover the territory quite thoroly. It is a well- 


by making a change and see how much happier they will be 
You cannot think of running water in the home without 
thinking of its uses there—for bathing and toilet and was! 
basins. Again New England and the Pacific coast lead i 
sanitary fixtures like these. Fifty-eight percent of the Cali- 
fornia farm homes in the survey have bath tubs. Massa- 
chusetts leads in stationary 

wash basins and flush toilets. 





I wish I could pass this by, 

















Running water in the home for the family is as much 
a necessity as running water for the livestock 


known fact in statistics that a fair sample is as 
good as a complete survey. 

This cross section of farm homes shows that 
33 percent have water piped into the kitchen, 
and have a kitchen sink. Forty-seven percent 
have it piped as far as the back porch, or near 
the house. Ten percent pump water by hand 
and eleven percent get it to the house by gravity. 
Another eleven percent have windmills and 








but “figgers are figgers,” so 
here goes. Less than 7,000 
of the 40,000 have flush 
toilets in their homes, and in 
only five of the forty-six 
states surveyed do _ flush 
toilets prevail. And it is the 
countryhomesthatcontribute 
to the largest death rate 
from typhoid, the privy dis- 
ease. 

Perhaps the reason for so 
few homes using running 


























seven percent pump by small engines or electric 
motors. Naturally, the New England farm 
homes use gravity to pipe water into the homes. 
They get the water from the numerous springs and mountain 
streams of that locality. In Vermont ninety-seven percent 
have water in the house, mostly by gravity. Massachusetts 
has about the same percentage but there the electric motor is 
more in evidence, where twenty-seven percent thus pump 
water. 

About twenty-eight percent have electric power of some 
kind. But this high rating is accounted for by the fact that 
nearly twenty percent get power line service, mostly in Utah, 
California, Massachusetts, Connecticut and Maine, where 
hydro-electric power is generated by mountain streams. That 
percentage would not hold true in the Middle West. Nine 
percent have individual electric plants, and they are, of 
course, more in evidence in the inter-mountain agricultural 
territory. In Massachusetts fifty-five percent have line serv- 
ice, and only twelve percent use home plants. In that state 
twenty-seven percent pump water by electric motors, while 
in [Illinois twenty-five percent use a small gas engine. 

Just how can this situation be accounted for? Tho twenty- 
eight percent of farm homes have electricity, twenty-three 
percent have small gas engines, eleven percent have wind- 
mills, and twelve percent have water by gravity, less than a 
third, or thirty-three percent have kitchen sinks. Over 26,000 
of the women in this survey of 40,000 homes are carrying 
water in and out of the kitchen many times a day. Men, just 
what is the answer to tliat? Do you carry water to the hogs, 
the cows and horses? If you have it piped for your conven- 
ience, why not run water into the home and put in a sink and 
sewage system so the women folks do not have to carry the 
drinking water, the dish water, the bath water and the wash 
water in, and all the dirty water out? Give them a surprise 


water is because it would freeze if installed. The water bucket 
can be emptied at night. That brings up the question of house 
heating. How is it done in rural America? In fifteen states 
where the winter temperature goes below freezing, wood 
stoves prevail. Wood fires do not keep all night. Of course, 
piped water cannot be used. In Nevada the temperature 
goes down to 31 or lower in January and yet nine percent use 
stationary bath tubs while less than two percent have furnace 
heat. In Utah, where it is even colder, seven percent have 
furnace heat and yet seventeen percent have bath tubs. In 
Ohio 38.3 percent of the homes are heated with piped hot 
air furnaces, hot water or steam and 10.4 percent in addition 
have pipeless furnaces. In Kentucky nine-tenths of the farm 
homes are heated by coal stoves. In Massachusetts thirty- 
two percent have pipe furnaces and thirty percent pipeless, 
and in Iowa twenty-nine percent have piped and twelve per- 
cent pipeless furnaces. 

Now let us have some light on the subject. What subject? 
Light. In West Virginia they have natural gas, which accounts 
for thirty-two percent of the farm homes there being lit with 
gas. But take the country as a whole, only three percent light 
with gas, even when counting in Ohio, Oklahoma and Kansas, 
where natural gas abounds. More than half of the homes still 
use kerosene lamps, dangerous tho they be, and a daily job to 
clean. Eighteen percent use electric lights of line service and 
nine percent from farm plants, total twenty-seven percent. 
In Utah eighty-seven percent are electric lighted. Sixteen 
percent of those who do not use electricity are within a mile, 
and forty-four percent within three miles, of a high line. 

If the farm women went on a strike on Monday the farm 
families might be designated as “the (Continued on page 70 
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What Community Spirit Can Accomplish 


A County That Works and Plays Together 





a 
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By ALWIN SMITH 


N a previous article I told how Knox county, Indiana, 
‘reated its community spirit by thirteen organized town- 
ship units, each putting on one program by its own talent 

all thirteen units. This has increased and held the attend- 
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The Rotary Club sponsored a boys’ poultry 
club 


ance to the farm bureau meetings and 
enabled County Agent H. S. Benson 
to put across many worthwhile things 
for that county. Knox county is not 
competing with any other county for 
the honors of farm bureau achieve- 
ments. It is simply working out its own 
plan, but the plan is not patented nor 
copyrighted, so it may prove an inspira- 
tion to other counties that find it diffi- 
cult to hold the membership in the 
farm bureau, farmers’ union or whatever 
predominates the county. 

Farm life is family life. Therefore, 
whatever is attempted must appeal to 
the entire family. Farm family hfe is community life, there- 
fore it is important that an effort be made to include the 
community interests. Farm life is the working life, and so 
separated that fun is apt to be lacking. A program that 
develops the play spirit of a farm community will succeed 
better than a straight, dry, intellectual program. A good, 

holesome mixture of the two makes an ideal farm community 
program. Therein has Knox county been wise, and successful. 

‘he monthly program, consisting of a business meeting, a 
serious talk on some farm problem, and an entertainment 
following, have built up and maintained attendance at these 
ieetings in Knox county. But this is far from the whole 
program. Eight townships have basket ball teams which 
ontest with other township teams. Ten townships have base- 

ill teams which contest with other township teams. They 
re proud of the silver trophy cups they win. They develop 
clean sportsmanship. It is worth a lot for a boy to early learn 
how to take defeat from a superior, and how to win honestly. 
he whole community is interested in these sports. A picked 
eam from Knox county played against a picked team from 
i! Illinois at the annual Illinois farm bureau picnic, August 
2S, 1926, where they were defeated 5 to 4. 

[he annual Knox county farm bureau picnic is a great 


; 


A boys’ corn club and their Kiwanis Club sponsors 


event. It starts with a big parade of floats and stunts put on 
by each township unit competing for a silver trophy. At the 
rose carnivals of the Pacific coast, and electric carnivals of 
big cities, where flowers and electricity play so large a part in 
beautifying floats, they have excelled these farm floats; but 
where there is only farm products and crcpe paper to use in 
decoration, I never saw such beautiful fioats as at the last 
Knox county parade. Great ingenuity is displayed in design- 
ing and decorating these floats. A silver trophy becomes the 
property of the township winning three successive times. 

The prizes are awarded on the basis of quantity of floats 
and participants in the parade, beauty of design and utility, 
or lesson it teaches. When I say it took forty-five minutes 
for the parade to pass the judges’ stand, 
you may know if was quite an elaborate 
affair for just a county exhibit. Every 
conceivable idea was displayed, histori- 
cal, educational, sports, club work, 
music, clowns, ’n everything. 

After the parade they have the picnic 
dinner, then the stunts, all of which are 
part of the total score that entitles the 
township to the trophy. One township 
may win in the parade and not in the 
stunts, so the contest is keen clear up to 
the final event, the baseball game. 

There were 733 club members in the 
county in 1926. There are pig clubs, 
corn clubs, poultry clubs, sewing, can- 
ning, baking, health, ete., such as many 
counties have, but the Kiwanis club of 








veedlie die 




















Above:—The winners are crowned Kings and Queens 
Below:—One of the prize-winning floats 


Vincennes has taken a hand. Each Kiwanian has adopted a 
corn club boy and works with him and for him. Each Rotarian 
of Vincennes has done the same thing in poultry club work 
with farm boys. Each member of the Bicknell Civics Associa- 
tion has a corn club member. Those city men are interested 
in and proud of their boys on the farms. It creates a wonderful 
fellowship between city and country. (Continued on page £0 
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A Menace That Is Too 
Often Ignored 


By E. L. CULVER 


HAT farmer is there who couldn’t use an income 

15 percent larger than his present one? The fire 

loss on farms in 1924 was equal to one-sixth, or 
162, percent of the net income for all farms in the United 
States for that year. And underwriters, who have made 
a study of the question from every angle, say that 90 per- 
cent of all fires are preventable. And so it works out, by 
simple mathematics, that the farmers of the country, by 
taking precautions against fire, could have added 15 percert 
to their net income for the year. 

It has been estimated that the value of property destroyed 
annually by fire in our rural communities would pay the 
interest on all borrowed farm capital, and leave fifty million 
dollars over to apply on taxes. 

One hundred and fifty million dollars. That’s our actual 
yearly loss by fire of farm property in the United States. 

Thirty-five hundred human lives—mostly those of women 
and children—that was the fire demon’s toll in farming 
communities of our country last year. And in most cases 
those lives might have been saved if some one had taken the 
question of fire prevention seriously and eliminated risks 
which they knew were present. 

The rural community is almost always without any sort 
of really satisfactory fire prevention. Water supply 1s fre- 
quently limited. Therefore, unless a fire is discovered and 


extinguished in its incipiency, the loss is almost always total. 


Moreover, there are fewer persons about as a rule to dis- 


cover and report a fire before it has started to make head- 


i] 
} way. 
fire losses on the farm is to prevent the fire before it even 


It is therefore apparent that the one way to lessen 


has a chance to start. 


Another reason why the destruction of farm property is 


serious is that nearly all farm property is productive prop- 
- erty. 


The majority of city fires are in homes; therefore, no 


matter how deplorable the catastrophe, it is really the fam- 


ily alone who suffer. But when a farm building burns, pro- 


ductive machinery is destroyed, perhaps valuable livestock 


that represents years of breeding is burned, perhaps the 


The farm fire loss is usually a total loss 
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City buildings have fire-fighting equipment which is lacking 
in the country 


feed that the farmer was depending on to see him thru the 
winter. Work on the entire farm may be held up. In esti- 
mating the total price of the fire, we should consider not 
only the total value of the property destroyed, but the days 
of productive labor that will be lost before the farm is again 
in a condition to resume operation 

The national board of underwriters, who have been com- 
piling figures on the subject over a period of years, classify 
the chief causes of farm fires as follows: 


RE its eid aoe cda Chis as cakebinee Gian 1S% 
ee ee a ee a 12% 
SR re Pe een, pane 7% 
Matches and smoking...................... 6% 
Spontaneous combustion .................. 4.69% 


Petroleum and its products 4% 


Stoves and furnaces...... 4% 
Unknown, but largely pre- 
.... SRS rar 32% 
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(This last item includes such items 
as open lights, electricity, incendiaz- 
ism, also a large number of cases of 
spontaneous ignition.) 

Lightning is by far the largest single 
cause of fires in farming communi- 
ties. And while we cannot, of course, 
prevent. the lightning -itself, careful 
investigations prove that proper in- 
stallation of lightning rods will pro- 
vide almost 100 percent protection 
from any resultant damage. This is 
clearly shown by the experience of 
the Farmers’ Mutual Lightning Pro- 
tected Insurance Company of Michi- 
gan. This company insured only 
buildings protected by lightning rods 
approved by their inspectors, and as 
a result paid out, for damage by light- 
ning over a four-year period, $32, on 
a risk totaling $55,000,000. And that 
payment represented four minor 
claims all results of defects in installa- 
tion overlooked by inspectors. The 
principle of the lightning rod is per- 




















fectly reasonable, and (Cont. on p.74 
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Views of Distant Countries 


The Rise of a Cooperative Democracy 





ad JAMES T. NICHOLS 


 —_== ~aainintpainnanenes Reniniptdheseaiggiabensnatanmaapeanaaaanaaaieoe 








Nichols, the traveler, has crossed the Atlantic fifteen times and made 
two trips around the world. He has rambled thru more than thirty 
foreign lands and is still going. His stories are based on actual experience 
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world would in some way erect 

t monument and thus pay tribute to these tillers of the soil tongs. A Dr. Clausen was the 
have in a century ascended from the lowest depths of chaotic 
rty and disintegration that was little better than abject 
ry to the ere atest heights in cooperation and organization 


eached in God’s great outdoors. 


hundred and twenty-five years ago Denmark was quite 
nportant country. Norway was a part of Denmark at that 
She sided with N: apoleon and when he fell, she suffered 
Norway was taken from her 
314. Her trade was ruined and she soon became heavily in- 
The landed nobility had the balance of power 


ed in debt 


She lost her fleet in 1807. 


r tille rs of the soil became practically slaves 
864 the rich provinces of Sleswig-Holstein were taken from 
had been pur- 


irk. This was a staggering blow. Germany 


g her goods but now 
i tariff law that shut 
er farm _ products. 
iarkets were ruined 
she was fast heading 
1 economic disaster. 
ume floods, epidem- 
nong cattle and other 
s. Along in the sev- 
the common people 
30 far down that they 
st had to reach up to 
ottom. 
juestion naturally 
it once as to how 
Danes who were so 
lown less than one 
d years ago have 
ible to come up so 
lly that today they 
| at the top of the lad- 
Next month I want 
ll something about 
mark as I saw it last 
but the real purpose of 
irticle is to tell the 
f the rise of this 
ooperative democ- 


sack of most every 
organization or in- 
ion there was at the 
ning some great per- 
lity with the vision of 
»phet, so the rule holds 
| in the rise of the Dan- 
eople. This man was 
‘uler nor even a states- 
He was a preacher 
seemingly accomplished 
luring his lifetime, 
» laid the foundation 
a set in motion in- 
ces that changed the 
mn 
is prophe t’s name was 
I S. Grundtvig. 
ed for the ministry 
oung man was with- 
— or prestige, was 
ed and persecuted. He was 








IONG the 
earth today the miracle reach the 
and was soon preaching to large 


of cooperative democra- 
audiences in 


cy is Denmark. 
fitting if thé farmers of the hagen. He went after the ration- 

alism of his day with hammer and 

leader among the popular aristo- 
cratic rationalists of the church in Copenhagen and Grundtvig 
not only attacked his teaching in his pulpit but published a 
pamphlet called, ‘“The Church’s Reply, 


nations of the 


It would be 


Grundtvig 


destined 
however, 


of Copen- 






for which he was pub- 


licly renounced and fined and forbidden to preach for seven years. 





England to study 
both government and people. 


men and women. 
ups as well as for boys and girls. 
He wanted his educational system to give hen ase to labor and 


especially to the li His great ambition was to see 








Not allowed to preach in his own country Grundtvig went to 


Anglo-Saxon and become familiar with 


fe of the farmer. 

















an independent thinker and his 
usions were so much at variance to the established order of 


gs that he was ridiculed by educated people. 


lucated in the University of Copenhagen he soon became a 
| preacher and a prolific writer. 


thology” was quite widely read and when 


cline of the Heroic Life in the North”’ 
his fanatical ideas became so great that he retired to the 
ntry and became assistant to his father who was a country 


cher 


His book on ‘Northern 


the opposition to him 


A church in Bornholm, Denmark 


He found England in the throes 
of the Reform Bill and a regular political caldron. During these 
years he worked out an educational system of his own for mature 
He declared that real education was for grown- 


g men lifted to the 
highest level and the stamp 
of divinity placed upon the 
tilling of the soil. As man- 
kind practically lives from 
the soil, Grundtvig was de- 
termined to place the farm- 
er where he really belongs, 
at the top of the ladder 

Grundtvig’s ideas were 
revolutionary He was 
against all the methods used 
in s¢ hools. He was against 
examinations which 
crammed the mind with 
facts that were forgotten 
as quickly as learned. The 
personality of the teacher 
was a great part in his sys- 
tem. ‘The teacher was to 
live among the people and 
be the center of community 
life. 

Great attention was given 
to the effort to fit people for 
their work and make them 
happy in it. The aim of 
Grundtvig was to prepare 
people for real _ service. 
Patriotism and religion each 
had a large place in his 
school system. Education 
was to be a part of daily life. 
It was to help people in 
their daily toil, in their 
church work, in their co- 
operative work and in their 
farm life. 

During the latter part of 
his life Grundtvig’s work 
was more appreciated. He 
was made a bishop by his 
church and continued his 
preaching and writing un- 
til his death. But with all 
of his agitation of schools 
such as are mentioned 
above, he never nad a 
school of his own. He lived 
and advocated ideas a 


nt acnad 


quarter of a century ahead of his time but he laid the foundation 
for the great work that was carried on by others. 


The next man to come upon the scene was Kristen Kold. The 


he published 


soul was aroused. 


son of a shoemaker, he fought his way to the front in educational 
lines and was destined to be a great teacher. But he revolted 
against the old methods and ideas, gave up the profession be- 
cause progress seemed impossible and became a book-binder. 
In this way he discovered some pamphlets containing the teach- 
ing of Grundtvig. Soon the old educational fire of Kok a 8s inmost 
He opened a modest Continued on page 
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GREEN CORN FOR HOGS 


I have quite a bit of green corn. It will 
not mature before frost. Would it be 
— to cut this corn and could I fit 
i1ogs for market with this green corn?— 
M. N. A., Iowa. 

The green corn might be fed, stalk and 
all, to the hogs, but while it would be a 
good starter, it would be unwise to depend 
on this for the entire ration. It will be 
necessary to feed some dry feed such as 
old corn or ground barley in addition to 
some protein supplements, if good results 
are to be expected. 


CURD IN FAT COLUMN 

I have been testing the milk of indi- 
vidual cows in order to find out just how 
much butterfat each one is producing, but 
I find there is a lot of curd in the fat 
columns. How can this be overcome or 
does it matter?—F. T. A., Illinois. 

Whenever the fat column of the test 
is curdy or, in fact, if it is either milky, or 
dark, or charred, another test should be 
made because any of the above conditions 
will result in an inaccurate test. The 
cause of curd in the fat column may be an 
excessively wide variation in temperature 
at the time of mixing acid and milk, or 
the use of too little or too weak acid might 
cause the difficulty. 


JERUSALEM ARTICHOKES 


When are Jerusalem artichokes read 
to dig for stock feeding?—E. N. F., Ind. 

Usually Jerusalem artichokes are ready 
to dig any time after the middle of Octo- 
ber. However, the tubers may be left 
in the ground until needed for use, if 
they are covered lightly with straw to 
prevent freezing, and in localities where 
heavier freezing occurs of course they will 
have to be covered accordingly. I think, 
however, that in your locality you would 
find it wise to harvest them along about 
the middle of October and then store them 
in a pit if you do not have other suitable 
storage for them. 


A RHODODENDRON QUESTION 


On a vacation trip last year we became 
very much interested in rhododendrons 
and so we planted some last fall. They 
have not done very well, the leaves turned 
orange. We would like to have rhododen- 
drons and we have a very good place for 
them, but there must be something wrong. 
Will you help us out?—Mrs. J. G. B., 
Ohio. ; 

The fact that the leaves of your rhodo- 
dendrons turned crange indicates that the 
soil is lacking in acid properties n 
for rhododendrons. Apply alum at the 
rate of one-half pound to the square yard 
as a temporary remedy for this soil de- 
ficiency. This treatment must be repeated 
upon every indication that the rhodo- 
dendron is suffering from alkaline soil 
properties. The autumn is the proper time 
to transplant rhododendrons. They re- 
quire a partially shaded, moist, acid soil. 
Such a soil can be prepared in transplant- 
ing the plants. The hole to receive the 
plants should be made larger than neces- 
sary. Cover the bottom of the hole with 
sulfur. Over the sulfur place a mixture of 
non - calcareous sand, sawdust, pine 
needles, and oak leaves. A heavy mulch 
of pine needles and oak leaves in the fall 
gives the plant a natural environment 
for the winter, and this also helps to main- 
tain the soil in an acid condition. It is 


well to apply an annual dressing of com- 
posted barnyard manure also. By plant- 
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Signed inquiries will be promptly answered 
by mail if a two-ceat stamp is enclosed. Ad- 
d . “Subscribers’ Information Bureau,’’ 
Successful Farming, Des M. ines, lowa. 











ing the laurel in the fall and giving it 
proper winter protection by means of the 
mulch, the plant is given an excellent 
ony to make an early start in the 

ring and become firmly rooted before 
the dry summer months arrive. 


PUMPING CONSIDERABLE ~ 
DISTANCE E 

We have a good well about 800 feet 
from the house that we wish to use for 
water supply. Since it is in a hollow we 
cannot put a windmill there and we want 
to pump into a pressure tank at the house. 
Can we pump that far with a force pump 
run with a gasoline engine, and what size 
of pipe would be necessary for a pump 
throwing ten gallons per minute?— 
E. I., Minnesota. 

You do not say how much lift there will 
be, and how much pressure there will be 
in the pneumatic tank. With a flow of ten 
gallons a minute, however, thru 800 feet 
of pipe using one inch pipe there will be 
a friction loss of approximately 25 pounds 
pressure. If you use 144 inch pipe there 
would be a friction loss of less than 84% 

unds pressure. However, there woul 
- a considerable difference of cost of in- 
stalling the two sizes of pipe. Of course 
for a flow of fully ten gallons a minute 
there would be a material advantage in 
using 14% inch pipe, altho if the actual 
flow of the water is at the rate of only 
six or seven gallons per minute, there 
would be no serious friction loss thru the 
use of one inch pipe unless you have very 
considerable quantities of water to pump. 
At ten gallons per minute pumping 
against a pressure of 40 pounds in the 
tank, the pressure at the pump would of 
course be something like 65 pounds plus 
the pressure required for vertical lift. 

Ordinarily I believe you would find it 
advantageous to use the 114 inch pipe for 
such a line, altho 1 inch can be if 
your pump will take care of the extra 
pressure required. 

Of course, your pump will undoubtedly 
be equipped with an air dome and the 
line with proper check valves. 


POISON RESIDUES 


On account of the Mexican bean beetle 
we have had to use poison on the plants. 
We wonder if there is any danger of eating 
green beans?—Mrs. N. H. B., Illinois. 

According to statements of several ex- 
perts connected with state colleges and 
experiment stations, there will be no harm 
in eating beans that have been properly 
sprayed or dusted with the recommended 

ison mixtures for the control of Mexican 

beetle. Tests have been made to 
determine the amount of poison residues 
on such beans and such tests have re- 
peatedly proved that in order for sufficient 
poison to be taken even to make one ill 
several pecks of unwashed beans would 
have to be eaten at one sitting. Anyhow, 
most every housewife washes beans before 
they are cooked, so there is no question 
at all of the safety of such beans if they 
are washed several times before being 
cooked or canned. You do not indicate 
in your letter just what poison you used, 
but I presume that it is one of the ap- 
proved methods that has been ublished 
in Successful Farming and elsewhere since 
the Mexican bean beetle has become such 


& pest. 
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PROPERTY DEPOSITED BY FLOOp 


I own land along the Red river or what 
they call government waters, and jf 
somebody comes and picks some wood 
that is flooded by the water on the first 
bank from the water have I got the right 
to stop him from taking the wood or shal] 
he do whatever he likes?—A. A. N. 
N. Dak. 


Logs, or other property that has not 
been abandoned by the owner, can be re- 
claimed by him, altho the same may have 
stranded upon the shore of a stream. But 
the owner of the shore is entitled to re 
claim it as against any third person. 
Driftwood floating in a stream may be 
taken’ by anyone, but when it has been 
cast upon the shore, the owner of the 
shore is entitled to it and can prevent 
its removal by anyone else.—A. L. H. §. 


PLUM POCKET CONTROL 


{ am sending you a piece of a branch 
from a plum tree that shows some sort 
of disease. The plums all fell off. They 
were swollen and wrinkled into all sorts 
of odd shapes. What is the cause?— 
S. B. U., 8. Dak. 

The disease causing the trouble with 
your plums is Plum Pocket. Proper 
spring spraying is very important in ob- 
taining control of the disease. The first 
application of spray is to be made when 
the flower buds are beginning to show 
color, and the second after the petals fall. 
Commercial limesulfur at the rate of one 
gallon of limesulfur to forty gallons of 
water has given very good control. All 

i parts of the trees should be 
pruned out. It would be well to plow and 
cultivate the soil under the trees. 


GENERATOR TROUBLE 


The generator on my car does not start 
except part of the time. The pointer on 
the ammeter flies back and forth and some- 
times does not indicate any current until 
quite a while after I have been running. 
Neither is the battery charged well. For 
a while the trouble was only when the 
engine was cool, but now the pointer 
jumps all the time I am driving. What 
could be the cause of this?—C. R. Y,, 


Kansas. 
Probably the commutator of the gen- 
erator is dirty, or the brushes might be 


worn. Examine the brushes to determine 
whether they are worn excessively of 
whether the brush holder springs are 
weakened. Also examine the commutator 
to determine whether it is dirty or rough. 
If the commutator is simply dirty from 
oil or grease as is most commonly the case 
when this sort of trouble occurs, simply 
start the generator and while it is run- 
ning hold a piece of cloth dampenéd with 
gasoline against the commutator bars to 
remove the grease. Next use a finely 
pointed tool and clean out any dirt or 
grease that may be between the commu- 
tator bars. If excessive sparking has caused 
the dirty commutator, it will be necessary 
to sand it and for this purpose use a piece 
of very fine sandpaper, No. 00, held 

ainst the commutator sanded side down 
while the generator is running. Never use 
emery cloth for this pu i 

In case this cleaning of the commutator, 
replacing of brushes, or sanding of the 
commutator fail to accomplish the de- 
sired result, it would probably be wise 
for you to put the car in the hands of the 
garage men for a more thoro test of the 
generator. 
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New Ford economy—t 








hrough quieter, 
smoother starts—and lessened carbon 
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During the last few months countless Ford 
owners have discovered these two Things 
( ] ) Today’s Gargoyle Mobiloil —- brings 
new smoothness, new comfort to Ford start- 
ing and stopping; (2) the new Mobiloil “E”’ 
leaves amazingly little carbon. And no other 
lubricating oil seems to combine these two 
advantages in such a marked way. 


It was only after a way had been found 
to combine these two qualities in one oil 
that the new Mobiloil “E” was offered to 
Ford owners. 


§ Thus the new Mobiloil ““E’’ offers two 
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Mobiloil “E” 
jor Fords 


definite economies in Ford operation 


It costs money to remove carbon. It costs money 
to replace transmission bands. With today’s 
Mobiloil “E” you greatly postpone both of these 
expenses. Thus Mobiloil “E” is the cheapest Ford 
lubricant to use. Its slightly higher price is re- 
turned to you many times over by these definite 
savings. 


There are other savings, too. The new Mobiloil 
“E” has just the right character and body to pro- 
tect the Ford engine, clutch and transmission. 
Wear is substantially reduced. Repair bills are 
held to the minimum. Overheating is a rarity. 


Proof in one crankcase full 


Four quarts of the improved Mobiloil “E,” when 
poured into your crankcase, will show you new 
smoothness in Ford starting and stopping. 


As the mileage rolls up, the cash savings from 
the improved Mobiloil “E” will roll up, too. Fewer 
band replacements, fewer carbon removals, and 
fewer repairs to pay for. Have your Ford crank- 
case drained and refilled with one gallon of fresh 
Mobiloil vic" Pty which can be obtained in orig nal 
sealed one-gallon cans, or by the quart from re- 
liable Mobiloil dealers. Also supplied in larger 
cans and drums for home supply. 


Use Mobiloil “E” in your Ford car and Ford 
truck the year round. In Fordson tractor use 
Mobiloil “BB” in summer and Mobiloil 
winter. Ask the Mobiloil dealer what gra 
Mobiloil to use in cars, trucks and tractors of 
other makes. All Mobiloil dealers have the com- 
plete Mobiloil Chart of Recommendatio 
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VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Other branches and distributing warehouses throughout the country 


MAIN BRANCHES: New York, @hicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Buffalo 
Detroit, Pittsburgh, NGnneapolis, St. 4 
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A specimen of black nightshade. 
It is readily destroyed by cutting 
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BLACK NIGHTSHADE 


BLACK nightshade, familiar denizen of 

yards and waste places, has long been 
regarded as a poisonous plant, altho its 
dangerous properties seem to vary with 
the soil and climate. 

Some writers state that the musky- 
odored plants are most dangerous. The 
United States department of agriculture 
reports that black nightshadeis poisonous to 
calves, sheep, goats and swine, while on a 
farm in southern Indiana the sudden loss of 
nine ducks and six chickens was attributed 
to eating the green berries of this nlant. 

The poisonous principle is present in the 
stem, leaves and green berries. ltseemsto 
disappear from the fruits when they ripen 
since the mature berries have been use 
without harm in the making of pies and 
tarts. 

The symptoms of poisoning are stupe- 
factiou, staggering, cramps, dilation of 
the eye pupils and sometimes convulsions. 
The symptoms are said to be similar in 
animals and man. 

Black nightshade can readily be de- 
stroyed by cutting when the first flowers ap- 
pear. The plant is occasionally found in 
woodland pastures where it should be dili- 
gently hunted and destroyed.—A., A. 7 
Ind 


HANDLING SOYBEANS 


Soon after the pods have been formed 
and before the seed has been fully devel- 
oped, Charles Deeming of Black Hawk 
county, lowa, mows his soybeans for hay. 
At this stage the lower leaves will have 
turned yellow and are beginning to drop. 
The beans are allowed to wilt well, then 
the side delivery puts them into windrows. 

3efore the leaves become dry enough to 

shatter or drop off the hay is piled into 
cocks where it is allowed to cure. He has 
found that if the hay becomes too dry 
the leaves, the best part of the plant, are 
lost, and that the beans do not shed the 
rain so well in the cock as when the hay 
is a little green. Soys are a little more 
difficult to cure than clover but when 
handled in this way they will cure out in 
fine shape. 

Last year Deeming cut five acres of the 
beans for seed. These were allowed to 
become fully mature. Most of the leaves 
had dropped off when they were cut. He 
finds that it is more satisfactory to use the 
binder, shocking the beans rather than 
mowing them and putting them in small 
cocks. ‘The raking required in this case 
shatters out seme of the beans. Binding 


ves labor. ‘The beans, he has found, 
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are drier at threshing time and in much 
more convenient shape to handle. Handled 
in this way there is the least danger of 
molding, no loss by spoilage from rain, and 
little loss thrushattering.—A. A. B., lowa. 


FAIR ASSOCIATION’S LIABILITY 


At an Iowa county fair, a race horse 
jumped a fence surrounding the track and 
injured a woman. She sued the association 
for damages and won in the trial court, but 
the association took the case to the Su- 
preme Court of the state and got the 
decision reversed. 

The Supreme Court says that a fair 
association can be held liable for injuries 
sustained by visitors, where the injuries 
result from the association’s carelessness. 
But it is held that the judge in the lower 
court made a mistake in getting a notion 
that the law required the association to 
build a fence that was high enough to 
prevent a horse from jumping over. The 
Supreme Court said that it wasfor thejury 
to say whether or not the association had 
used that careand foresight that wasreason- 
ably expected under the circumstances. 

The Supreme Court cites decisions of 
the highest courts of Minnesota, Wiscon- 
sin, Illinois, Missouri, Indiana, Michigan 
and several other states to the effect that 
a fair association is not an insurer that 
visitors will not be injured while on the 
grounds; and that there is no liability for 
accidents unless there has been a failure 
to use a reasonable degree of care to pre- 
vent them.—A. L. H. 8. 


ROBINSON KILLED CANADIAN 
THISTLES 


That plowing and then discing at in- 
tervals covering several weeks will eradi- 
cate Canadian thistles is the experience of 
Charles Robinson, a Buchanan county, 
Iowa, farmer. This weed got started in a 
limited area about four yards wide and 
30 yards long between the public highway 
and one of his cornfields. It was spreading 
toward the field and after other attempts 
at stamping it out had failed, Robinson 
found the thoro cultivation plan effective. 

On July 19th, last year, Robinson 
plowed the thistle infested area, turning 
under the growth of grass, Canadian 
thistles and other weeds seven inches. 
Roots of the thistle were exposed to the 
hot sun. It was found that a few inches 
under the surface of the soil these roots 
turned a 90 degree angle and from that 
source other thistle plants sprang up. 
This tendency makes the weed a rapid 
and persistent spreader. Robinson learned 
that a successful eradication method 
would have to killevery piece of the roots. 

Four or five days after plowing, he 
disced the patch. Following that it was 
disced every ten days until late fall. Last 
spring not a thistle showed up. Close 
examination disclosed that the treatment 
had been thoro and successful. Robinson 
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then applied the final touches to the task 
by plowing, discing a few times and seed. 
ing a cover crop. 

Early last summer he tried first to 
eradicate the weed by digging up 
plants. He went over the patch se, 
times, taking them out with a spad 
Each time other thistles came up near}, 

Using his work as a demonstration, ¢] 
local farm bureau advised him 
neither salt nor acid, advocated by some 
people, would completely rid the area 














The long branching roots of Canada thistl 
held up for display 


of the thistles. With these the result 
would have been the same as when the 
plants were dug up with a spade. Salt 
or acid will not penetrate far enough 
down on the root stalks to be thoro. 

If the thistles had gotten into Robin- 
son’s cornfield, he would have disre- 
garded the corn in the infested area and 
given the ground the same _ treatment 
that the space between the field and the 
highway received.—W. J. H., Iowa. 


PULLING POSTS WITH TRACTOR 

We find our tractor very handy for 
pulling posts. A log chain is used as 
shown in the accompanying photo. . The 
chain is placed around the post at the 
ground, then over lugs, and hooked t 
spoke near hub of the drive wheel 

As the tractor moves forward, the chain 
tightens, exerting a vertical lift on 
post. Using this method it is not necessary 
to carry a triangle or any other devic 
besides the chain, and our tractor pulls 
the largest posts with ease.—S. R., hk 


Posts are quickly pulled with a tractor 
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a@ Gasoline 


"ANY cars of 1926-7, and still more cars of 1927-8, simply 
cannot give you their best results on old-style gasolines. 


Compression ratios are higher and piston speeds are dif- 
ferent. A different gasoline with a different way of acting is required 
if you are to get the maximum results in ease and mastery in the 
new set of traffic conditions that you face. 















To get these results, fill up with the new Texaco Gasoline which 
is designed to meet these new conditions. 

Power, pick-up and hill-work are at once improved. Open road 
time from point-to-point is cut down. 

One hundred per cent vapor at the spark!—that is how Texaco, the 
new and better Gasoline, feeds—and its dryness gives even the oldest 
cars appreciably better performance. Unsuitable gasolines form a wet 
gas—a mixture of vapor with drops of liquid gasoline which choke 
the power. 

Fill up with Texaco, the Gasoline that forms a dry gas. Buy it 
wherever you are, at the sign of the Texaco Red Star and Green T. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY, 17 Battery Place, New York City 
Texaco Petroleum Products 


The NEW and BETTER 


TEXACCO 


GASOLINE 
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That higher compression POWER 
you paid for in your new car de 
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SQUIBS FROM A FARMER’S NOTE 
BOOK 


FF R the last two 

years we have 
filled our silo with- 
out tramping; in fact 
with no one in it at 
all until near the top. 
We arranged the dis- 
tributor pipe so that 
it dropped in the 
middle all the way 
up. The silage has 
settled well and kept 
as well as when two 
or three mcn worked 
in the silo all the 
way up. I do rot like, however, the way 
that the coarser pieces roll out to the edge. 
I think this could be avoided by keeping 
one man in the silo to carry the distribu- 
tor p pe around to keep an even mixture. 
I am convinced that there is little gained 
from tramming. 








* * * 


Now and then you still see four horses 
abreast on a sulky plow or five abreast 
on a gang plow. Some people never will 
learn that this type of hitch uses up in 
crowding of the horses and increased side 
draft about as much power as the extra 
horse adds. No evener, no -aatter how 
complicated, changes the principle that 
the center of the load tends to follow the 
center of the team. Any hitch that changes 
this line of draft does so at the cost of 
added power. 

- * 

For a clean well turned job of plowing 
I like an eighteen-inch bottom. Possibly 
the draft will be just a little more per 
inch of furrow slice because the soil must 
be lifted a little higher in turning over. 
The trash covering ability of the wide plow 
is enough more to more than balance the 
little increase in draft. As the corn borer 
spreads, I look for a marked increase in 
the use of larger plows if all trash must 
be turned under. 

*k * * 

It is open season now for seed corn 
advice to farmers. We usually have to 
plead guilty of needing it, too. I know that 
two years ago when we had the early 
freeze we would have been caught right 
if Mrs. G. had not planned a seed corn 
campaign for us one warm September 
day that got our stock of seed in under 
roof before the freeze. The last few. years 
we have planted a seed corn plot by se- 
lecting out the thirty best ears and plant- 
ing them together and marking the rows 
When we go out in September we drive 
in and husk out these rows and save the 
ears we need for seed. It assures us a 
stock of seed each year at a minimum of 
time and labor. If it matures well, we aim 
to save when we husk enough of the right 
type of corn for all our seed. This gives 
us a better chance for selection. We base 
that selection on maturity and weight as 
we think it is the mature, heavy ear that 
is the best yielder. 

* * * 

With prospects of soft corn over a 
large part of the corn belt feeders in both 
cattle and hogs are certain to be high. 
Any one is foolish to predict how any 
market«will go but the history of other 
years, when conditions were comparable, 
looks disastrous for the man that loads up 
with these high priced feeders. 

Circumstances may turn the tide in 
another direction but it is not a time to be 
over enthusiastic over the feeding pros- 
pects. 

k oh ok 

County fairs are changing institutions. 
They are still called educational. Per- 
haps they are, but in a different way than 
formerly. One almost feels like classing 
them now as strictly entertaining. Free 
attractions, fireworks, and various forms 
of concessions are taking a larger and 
larger place in most fairs, Agricultural 
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exhibits shrink in number ge interest in 
about the same rate. If it were not for 
the interest stimulated by ‘the placing of 
the boy and girl club exhibits, the stock 
judging would often be a tame affair. 
Public demand has made this change. In 
these automobile days people go where 
they find the kind of fair they want. 
a > * 

I may be a heretic but I am wondering 
if the purebred breeders have maintained 
the superior qualities in their flocks and 
herds that is claimed for them. It is not 
a matter of superior physical qualities for 
there . good grade may excel the pure- 
bred. It is for that reason the purebred 
breeder has had grades barred from open 
competition in practically all shows of 
breeding stock. The increased value of 
the purebred animal lics supposedly in its 
ability to transmit to following gene ra- 
tions its superior qualities. That canne+ 
be judged by outside appearance and yet 
show records and fine looks seem to be 
the most emphasized features in our sys- 
tem of breeding. The field of improving 
livestock by breeding has hardly been 
even explored as yet. 

i oe 

Whenever I go past a place where a 
little toy windmill is clattering away I 
feel that here is a place where a man is 
keeping in touch with his boy. With the 
public taking an increased interest in the 
child life of the community, Dad’s part 
in a boy’s education is likely to be neg- 
lected. The Sunday school teacher may 
coach the boy in baseball, a high school 
eoach may instruct in football but to Dad 
before anyone else comes the instilling of 
the right spirit of good, clean sport. That 
demands intimate knowledge of one an- 
other and confidence. Every boy has a 
right to be taught something by his father 
and every father has a right for a time at 
least to be the greatest human being on 
earth to a boy. I think we all go back 
instinctively to the time when all knowl- 
edge was handed generation after genera- 
tion from father to son. That method of 
education is no longer able to carry the 
world’s accumulation of knowledge but a 
little of it is wonderful as a basis of fellow- 
ship if it is only teaching the lad to make 
windmills or kites.—George Godfrey 
Iowa. 
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SPEED OF SILAGE CUTTER 

At the Wisconsin agricultural ex; 
ment station a three-year experi! 
under F. W. Duffee of the enginee 
department, revealed some things a! 
silage cutting. 

In many cases a much slower speed 
operate the cutter efficiently and with 
power. ‘This enables a farmer to u: 
smaller tractor engine to do the fil 
Slower speed is less severe on the cu 
than high speed. 

It was found that some of the old mo: 
of cutters had to be operated at high sp 
or else the fan blades removed and lar 
blades put in their places. There was 
much leakage past the slow-moving bl 
for efficiency. 

A fifteen-inch flywheel cutter was 0} 
ated at speeds varying from 300 to 
revolutions per minute while filling 
thirty-five foot silo. At the slowest sp: 
it clogged unless fed evenly. At 350 r; 
it cut 16 tons per hour on a little o\ 
five horsepower. By doubling the spe: 
700 rpm, the capacity was doubled 
32 tons, but it required 35 H. P. to d 

So the following table was figured as 
practical for fly wheel cutters: 


_ a ee .550 to 675 rp 

Ns 655.50 wn 0-08 orm 500 to 625 rp: 

eee 475 to 575 rp 

UO Sa 450 to 550 rp: 
For the cylinder type of cutter: 

3 knife heads............ 500 to 600 rpn 


4 knife heads.......... .400 to 500 rpn 

It was also found that eleven-inch fly- 
wheel cutters and smaller are not econon 
cal because of the excessive speed required 
and the narrow feed table makes it hard 
to feed. The medium-sized cutter operated 
at a slower speed required less pow 
The flywheel type larger than a 16-inc! 
and cylinder type larger than 18 or 
inches are not economical for the ordin: 
silo where help is not abundant. Som« 
may find that they can fill their silos 
when short-handed by reducing the speed 
and using less power. 

At the University farm they hav 
ceased tramping the silage as the silo 
is filled. A man at the top attends to 
distribution by operating a joint or two 
of distributor pipe, Silage settles more 
than if tramped, but as refilling is a good 
practice anyway, the silo is thus filled 
without a man inside. 


Sudan grass, together with Johnson grass and sorghum, contains a poison that decre 
on maturity and disappears when cured for hay. Wilted or frozen 
plants are particularly dangerous 
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YOU PAY FOR A FORDSON 
WHETHER YOU GET IT OR NOT 

































Handling all the work of horses and mules at a 
greatly worthwhile saving in time and labor. 
And its usefulness does not end with just the 
field work. Wherever you need power, your 
Fordson is ready to deliver it. Baling hay, 
threshing grain, sawing wood, pumping water, 
cutting silage, dragging roads, grinding, haul- 
ing. And Fordson power is the cheapest power 
any farmer can use—on belt or at the drawbar. 





‘uo man can control market prices. But he can 

control farming costs. And any time he brings It is perhaps the simplest tractor to operate 

his costs down, his profits are going to increase. that has ever been built. Any man you trust to 
. You and your family are entitled to the ‘rive a team can run your Fordson. 





extra profits and extra leisure a Fordson will And near your farm there is a Fordson service 
bring to your farm. dealer with trained mechanics 
to take care of any occasional 

‘ROM plowi o harvesting, WHEAT ? ‘ : 

rT i gus ys ‘ — t = overhaul. Parts are always in 

the man w arms Wi 1orses re is > experience of 3 a 

—_ Me 1 ee a f . pervect oe em one lt lle stock there — at standardized 

s is p n or j son. ‘ . . a 

= es —_ pay? g , —he breaks up his land in low prices, in keeping with the 

tordson tractor without about half the time it used to Ford policy. Work is figured 

having it. take with horses .. . ; . 

having it ee h horses : and on a flat-rate basis — you can 
; - , . saves 7le on every acre! a : : 
lake the job of plowing. A ——iee disks tn half the dhe know in advance what any job 

Fordson tractor will break up and saves 27c an acre. He will cost. 

ae al st half 1 . pulverizes in a little over a . ‘ 

ind in almost hall the time third the time . . . and saves Farming everywhere oughi 


required to do it with mules or 53e¢ an acre! to be easier work and pay bet- 
orses. And the Fordson plows he plants in half the time ter than it does. It will when 


' » » » and saves 44¢ an acre. 
deeper, more thoroughly, too. ncaias Hieaiiatatiie tlt Geli 





farmers make full use of the 











it will ditch and terrace nearly and Fordson in half the time mechanical power 80 easily 
° ~ 35 2! ° . s 

four times as fast as a team - +» and saves 35¢ an acre! available. A Fordson tractor 

lo it. It will disk a field i By the time the crop is in, / aay 

can do it, it will disk a held in he has saved $2.30 an acre. will make any man’s job of 

ess than half the time and pre- He is averaging about 15c a farming easier, as well as more 

pare a good seed bed in just bushel more profit. profitable. 

il a thi : 

‘bout a third, See your nearest Fordson 


(nd so on through the various jobs that enter dealer. Let him show you what the Fordson 
nto raising a crop—and in many cases, housing tractor will do on your own farm. If you are 
t. Plowing, harrowing, dragging, running rows, using “animal power,” stop and figure a little. 
jlanting, drilling, cultivating, harvesting—the See if you don’t decide that you actually are 
tordson makes each hour of your working time, paying for a Fordson now . . . without having it. 

ul that of all your help, more productive. Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich. 


F.O.B. DETROIT 
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Fordson plowing is deep plowing 














% 4 Cutting corn with Fordson power 
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ANTENNA AND TUBES 

HAT is the best kind of wire to use for 

outside antenna, solid‘ or stranded, 
enameled or plain? Please discuss the rel- 
ative advantages of constructing it in a 
straight line, L shaped, or two or more 
wires in parallel. Do you recommend the 
use of power tubes?—T. H. M., Kan. 

It is our opinion that the best aerial for 
broadcast reception for average conditions 
is a single wire aerial of sclid, enameled 
wire, No. 12 or No. 14. The aerial should 
be in a straight line, as high and as clear 
of trees, houses, etc., as possible. The 
total length from the set to the farthest 
end of the wire should be between seventy 
and 110 feet. While this is not theoreti- 
cally perfect, it is very good. 

The power tube is used when there is 
already so much volume from the set that 
it is overloading the last tube. The power 
tube does not increase the volume from 
the set; instead it sometimes decreases it. 
The tubes are designed to stand high na 
voltages and handle comparatively large 
amounts of power. 


HIS SET WHISTLES 

I cannot get my radio loud enough to 
hear with head phones. On some eve- 
nings when the air is damp it comes in 
loud and clear. I also have trouble when 
tuning in on certain stations because of a 
loud, shrieking and whistling noise. I 
used to pour water on the ground wire post 


when reception wasn’t clear and this 
helped considerably, but it makes no 


—e now. 


I have a complete set of 
A and B _patteries and one new tube.— 
A. K. D. 

Wy e lieda that your trouble is not in 


the set but rather in the aerial and ground 
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system. Is your aerial well insulated, as 
high as possible, and clear of trees? Be 
sure that it does not touch the house or 
eavespout. Your ground cannot be good 
if pouring water over it made any appre- 
ciable difference. An inch or two-inch 
pipe driven down at least ten feet should 
ve used. The connection to it should be 
soldered or made with a ground clamp. 
This is very important. 

Run a wire from this pipe as directly as 
possible to the receiver. This need not be 
insulated, of course. All connections in 
antenna and ground wires should be sol- 
dered. 

The loud whistle you notice on certain 
stations is caused by some other broad- 
casting station near that wave. This 
whistle, or heterodyne, has become ve 
troublesome since so many stations took 
new waves. There is nothing that can be 
done to prevent this. 





CONDENSER TROUBLE 


My set will operate on two condensers, 
the first and second from the left. When 
the third condenser is hooked on the set, 
it will produce no signals. I have changed 
the condensers from one place to another 
with no results. The signals produced by 
the two condensers, while weak, will oper- 
ate with super-power stations. I have 
cleaned the condensers and can find noth- 
ing wrong with them. Any information 
will be highly appreciated. —C.H.B., Ohio. 

It is apparent from your description of 
the trouble that the second radio stage, 
controlled by the third condenser, is not 
in order. In all probability, the plates of 
the third condenser are short circuited, 
that is, the rotary plates are touching the 
stationary ones instead of being separated 
from them by an air space. ‘To test this 
condenser, remove the two connections 
on it. To one side connect the positive 
of some one or two-cell battery—1)% or 3 
volts—and to the other side connect the 
negative of the battery thru your head 
phones. As you rotate the condenser, you 
should hear nothing. If the plates are 
shorted, you will get a heavy clicking. 
You may be able to take the condenser 
out and align the plates. 








1. What is a lean mixture of 
cement? See page 7. 

2. How does cement compare in 
fineness with flour? Page 

3. When is Fire Prevention week? 
Page 9. 

4. How many automobiles were 
registered in the United States Jan- 
uary 1, 19272? Page 8. 

5. What is the approximate cost 
of a combine harvester? Page 11. 

6. How does the moisture con- 
tent of grain harvested with a com- 
bine compare with that harvested in 
the usual way? Page II. 

7. What percentage of the farm 
homes in the United State: have 


electricity? Page 12. 
8. Name the leading cause of 
farm fires. Page 14. 


9. Who was Grundtvig? Page 15. 

10. Why is Denmark called a co- 
operative democracy? Page 15. 

11. To whom does driftwood be- 
long? Page 16. 

12. What flower is benefited by 
an application of alum? Page 16. 

13. At what speed should an en- 
silage cutter operate when it has a 
13-inch fly wheel? Page 20. 

14. What is your ideal of a farm- 
house? See page 26. 


15. Name three early varieties of 
apples. 


Page 29. 


ASK YOURSELF 
16. What function does the milk 


in a milkweed perform? Page 36. 
17. Give the name of a common 
wild berry that is in much demand. 
Page 38 
18. Has the practice of hogging 
down corn any advantage? Page 42. 
19. What fall month marks the 


reg turning point in hog prices? 


Page 

3. i the gain in weight made 
by feeder cattle enough to insure a 
profit? Page 46. 

21. Should dai herds be in- 
creased or reduced at the present 
time? Page 55. 

Why is oystershell needed by 
laying hens? Page 62. 

23. What precaution in cutting 
out sleeves of a dress will prevent 
them from twisting? Page 99. 

24. How can you cut down the 
time necessary for cooking beets? 
Page 95. 

25. What is the difference be- 
tween blue plums and Italian 
prunes? Page 100. 

26. Why are some canned quinces 
white and some a lovely pink? Page 
100. 

27. How can you test the height 
of a table, to see if it is correct for 
you? Page 86. 

28. Name a few shrubs that may 
be obtained in the woods and along 
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It is barely possible that your thi 
tuned transformer, the third coil in ¢ 
set, is opened. Using your battery and 
phones again tap the two wires going | 
the condenser. You should get a go 
click. However, the chances are that you: 
condenser is causing the trouble. 


WEAK BATTERIES 


I have a 3-tube radio with C299 tub, 
using six dry cells in series parallel con. 
nections. Will these batteries oper 
the tubes at full volume if the volt: 
falls below one volt per cell? If not, wou 
it be all right to connect all six cells 
series then, or will they have to be 
ger if they test one volt? Or would 

better to just add more cells?—J. 
Mo. 

When your batteries drop to one volt 
certain changes have occurred inside 
which make the cells unfit for further us: 
If you try to hook all six in series, th: 
voltage will be much too high at first and 
will rapidly drop off until there is n 
enough to light the tubes. Reception will 
be very noisy as the chemical changes 
taking place in the cells cause consider- 
able change in the voltage. When the 
six cells cease to light the tubes enough. 
they should be discarded and six new ones 
put in their place. 





NEW BULLETINS 

This material is all free. Are you making 
use of it? 

“Pastures for Pigs.”’ Wisconsin circular 
213, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 

“Leather Shoes, Selection and Care.” 
Farmers’ bulletin 1523, United States 
— of agriculture, Washington, 

eo. 

“Soybeans, Culture and Varieties.” 
Farmers’ bulletin 1520, United States 
ee of agriculture, Washington, 


” 


“Ways to Save Young Livestock.” 
Leaflet No. 1, United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

“BKarm Poultry Raising.” Farmers’ 
bulletin 1524, United States department 
of agriculture, Washington, D. C. 


roadsides. Please turn to page 32. 

Answers to the following ques- 
tions may be found on page 69. 

29. What is the difference be- 
tween butter and butterfat? 

30. Which breed of dairy cows 
produce milk richest in butterfat? 

31. What valuable plant food is 
found in hard water? 

32. What two substances must be 
present in a fruit juice in order that 
it will jell? 

33. Why should rayon not be 
wrung hard when laundering? 

34. When and how did the term 
“sirloin steak” originate? 

35. In what state will hens re- 
ceive plenty of oystershell during 
the coming year? 

36. What important effect is the 
artificial silk stocking having on the 
Egyptian farmer? 

37. Why was trouble over hogs 
responsible for the beginning of the 
World War? 

38. What are 4-H clubs? t 

39. For what do the four H's 
stand? 

40. What characteristic do the 
honey locust, sweet pea and alfalfa 
have in common? 

41. Who said, “If you are going 
to do anything for the average man, 
you must begin before he is a man?” 
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\TTERY Power has many ad- 
itages possessed by no other 
irce of electricity. Batteries 
ve you pure DC, Direct Cur- 
nt, steady, quiet, noiseless, 
iform, taking nothing from 
1 adding nothing to radio 
ception. 

B-power supply from bat- 
‘ies is reliable, for it is inde- 
ndent of all outside occur- 
nces. No line troubles or 
lown-out fuses can stop your 
lio reception if-you use bat- 
After months of perfect 
‘vice, batteries give you warn- 
r in plenty of time when new 
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for all loud-speaker 
\ Sets. Price $5. 
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H BATTERY POWER 





Here is Battery Power in its 


economical form 


never miss a single concert from 
a battery-run receiver. 

The reason that the Eveready 
Layerbilt has to be replaced so 
seldom lies in its construction. 
No other battery is like it. See 
the illustration above. It is built 
in layers of current-producing 
materials. This system packs 
more active materials in a given 
space, and makes those mate- 
rials produce more electricity. 

In laboratory tests and in ac- 
tual home use during the last 
two years the Eveready Layer- 
bilt “B” Battery No. 486 has 
proved itself to be the longest- 


lasting and therefore most 


economical Eveready “B”’ Bat- 


tery ever built. Because it is the 
longest-lasting it is also the most 
convenient. 

For greatest economy, satis- 
faction and reliability in radio, 
choos: the Eveready Layerbilt 
No. 486. 

NaTIONAL Carson Company, Inc. 
New York 
Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


San Francisco 





‘Tuesday night is Eveready Hour Night— 
8 P. M., Eastern Standard Time 
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A SIMPLE GATE HOLDER 


N the accompanying picture is shown 

a very simple but useful drm of farm 
equipment, a device for holding a gate 
open at any desired angle. Standing beside 
the gate is the farmer who devised it, M. 
L. Cox, of Stark county, Illinois. 

He has them on all his gates around the 
barn and feedlots and finds them valuable 
helps in the handling of livestock. He 
makes them out of scraps of iron rod that 
he has around the farm, by sharpenin 
one end so that it will stick in the ground 
and by bending the other end so that it 
can be hooked up over a board in the 
gate when the gate is closed. He fastens 
them to his gates with either staples or 
loops of wire.—E. E. B., 


A LIMESTONE ASSOCIATION 

Stephenson county, Illinois, is pretty 
well supplied with a rotten or poor grade 
of limestone. The county is inclined to 
sour or acid soil in spite of this fact. In 
— to get the ground limestone into the 

the county agent and his assistants 
w weeks d up a cooperative limestone associa- 
tion to grind and deliver this limestone 
upon the farms needing it. 

An association was formed in 1922 with 
enough men giving their notes or cash to 
buy a crusher and a smail truck. In 1923 
they bought another truck. In 1924 they 
owned two crushers and four trucks. This 
association sold ground limestone at $2.50 
a ton delivered, or at $1.90 to the farmer 
who had a quarry on hisfarm. Buyers of 
limestone got a rebate of ten cents a ton 
when there was sufficient business to make 
a profit. The association pays the owner 
of the quarry ten cents a ton, and pays 
the manager of the outfit the same 
amount. ‘Truck drivers and quarrymen 
get $3 a day plus five cents a ton over 
twenty tons a day. They will not haul 
more than four miles. 

The association has sold 13,000 tons of 
lime fertilizer to 307 different members. 
‘The acreage of alfalfa has increased greatly 
since the crushing was started. The books 
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of the association are audited by the 
Illinois audit association, so everybody 
feels that nothing is being put over on 
anybody. 

n some cases the tenant spreads the 
lime and the landlord buys it. The usual 
spread is three or four tons to the acre. 
Sweet clover is used as a beginning for 
alfalfa. It is estimated that this quality of 
limestone will be beneficial from eight to 
twelve years. The best way is to spread 
a ton every few years after the first 
spread instead of waiting until the lime has 
lost its usefulness and then putting on a 
full renewal of three or four tons. 

The association was formed only be- 
cause no private crushers had been 
started. Now that private interests are 
ready to take over this work the associa- 
tion is seliing out. The idea was to correct 
the acidity of Stephenson county farms 
so that needed legumes could be raised. 

This has been an outstanding service of 
the farm bureau under County Agent 
Harrington.—A. 8. 


HOUSE LADDER 


Often a ladder is needed about the 
house, but when not in use, is in the way. 
A bench always comes in handy. Here is 
a ladder that when not in use folds into a 
serviceable bench. 

The ladder is made on the plan of an 
ordinary step ladder. The brace is a 
wide, smooth board, upon which legs 
have been firmly fastened with iron brace 














September, 1927 


legs. It is held in place by a heavy hook 
A safety hook reaching from the center o/ 
the ladder to the bench is used when th 
ladder is in use to prevent it spreading 
The ladder is made wider at the lower 
end to prevent tipping sideways. Th 
ladder and bench are joined at the upper 
end by an iron bolt passing thru iror 
plates on the bench board and the upper 
side boards of the ladder.—M. B. R., Kan 


TIME AND LIME 


It takes time for lime of any kind to 
dissolve in the soil and soil acidity is not 
corrected in a day, a week, a year or ten 
years, no matter how large the amount 
of lime materials applied at a time. 

A field on the Fred Pollock farm in Cass 
county, Michigan, illustrates this fact 
to a nicety. This 33-acre field was in oats 
in 1923. In 1924 the field was pastured 
and in the fall, the ground was plowed, 
then marled at the rate of four yards to 
the acre, then fitted and sowed to wheat 
In the late winter, as is his usual custom 
on limed soil, Pollock sowed June clover 
in the wheat and the result was not more 
than a third of a stand and this only in 
spots. 

Since he was crowded with work during 
1925, he did not plow this field, but cut 
the hay where there was enough of it to 
pay. In the other places there was a big 
growth of weeds. In the spring of 1926 
he went onto this field and sowed June 
clover again right among the weeds and 
wheat stubbles without any preparation 
of any kind. He got a wonderful catch 












































A convenient step ladder 


plates. There are also side braces to give 
strength. The bench board is wide enough 
to allow the ladder to fold in between the 


Fall is an ideal time to get the lime hauled 















of clover and believes it was largely due to 
the fact that, a year later much more oi 
the soil acidity had been neutralized by 
the marl. 

“It’s not the shape you have the soil in 
that grows clover,” said Pollock, ‘but 
rather the stuff that’s in the soil.” 

I. J. M. Ind. 


COMING EVENTS 

Indiana State Fair, Sept. 18-23. 

Iowa State Fair, Aug. 24-Sept. 2. 

Kansas Free Fair, Sept. 17-24. 

Kansas State Fair, Sept. 12-17. 

Ohio State Fair, Oct. 1-18, 

Oklahoma Free State Fair, Sept. 24-Oct. 1. 

Oklahoma State Fair, Sept. 12-16. 

American Royal Livestock Show, Kansas City, 
Nov. 12-19. 

International Livestock Exposition, Chicago, 
Nov. 26-Dec. 3. 

Dairy Cattle Congress, Waterloo, Iowa, Sept. 26- 
Oct. 2. 

National Dairy Show, Memphis, Tenn., Oct, 15-22. 
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They talk about you 


It’s a fact that most of those who 
offend by halitosis (unpleasant 
breath) are unaware of it. 

The one way of putting your- 
self on the safe and polite side 
is to rinse the mouth with 
Listerine before any engage- 
ment—business or social. 
Immediately, every trace of un- 
pleasant odor is gone, and with 
it that dread fear of offending. 


| LISTERINE 


dont fool 
yourself 













1 antiseptic essential oils combat 


3 the action of bacteria in the 
Had Halitosis 
1 2 hotel clerks, 

10 of them 
in the better class 
hotels, said that nearly 
every third person 
inquiring for a room F are . Tee 
hot thailiccts. ‘Wie a bottle of Listerine always handy 
should know better 
than they? 


Face to face —_ %, ag a ae es 
ped cthone tosis. It’s a good idea for eve ry- 


mouth which is the source of 
most cases of halitosis, 


Really fastidious people keep 


in home or office to combat hali- 











body to follow. Lambert Phar- 
And the macal Co., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
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Millions are switching to Listerine 
Tooth Paste because it cleans teeth | 
whiter and in quicker time than 
ever before. We'll wager you'll 


—the safe antiseptic 





FALL IN LINE! 











like it. Large tube 25c. 
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The Ideal Farm House 


For My Family 


Second Prize Winner in the 
March Contest 


Designed by Mrs. W. W. REVIS 


two stories is the ideal of Mrs. W. W. Revis, of Hamil- 
ton county, Indiana. A decidedly well laid-out plan it 
is, too, and one which permits an attractive exterior as well 
as interior 
Practicaily the only changes which the architect made in 
drawing up Mrs. Revis’ plan tor reproduction in the magazine 
were to move the broom closet to the other side of the hall! in 
order to make room for a stairway tc the attie (or the 
second floor, if the attic is later converted into bedrooms) 
and to rearrange the bathroom equipment in order to have 
all the pipes on one wall and to economize spece. Now we 
shall let Mrs. Revis describe her ideal home in her own way: 
“‘My family consists of my husband, little two-year-old 
daughter, and myself,’ she’ writes. ‘““To begin with, this ideal 
house is not a large one but still gives plenty of room and 2a 
place for everything. After living in a house poorly lighted 
and crowded, one would appreciate plenty of light and room. 
“The front porch has cement floor and I especially like its 
being screenetl because it is added comfort. One ean sit on 
the porch without being bothered by insects, and it also pro- 
tects the house better from these pests. The interior of the 
porch is painted. Hardwood flooring 


A ONE-STORY house that ean easily be expanded into 
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and woodwork are of dark oak in both 








dining room and living room. In the 
living room is a closet for out-door 
wraps and a fireplace with built-in 
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book cases. The dining room floor is i 

° ——— 
completed by a linoleum rug for easy | 
cleaning. Walls in these rooms are 4d Bends vee 


papered in suitable patterns. — 

“Enameled woodwork, the walls noel 
papered in light colors and the floors 
in dark oak finish make the bedrooms 
very pleasant, indeed. Each room has 
a large closet. 

“The bathroom is enameled in 
ivory, and the floor covered with a 
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checked pattern linoleum. Built-in ' 
medicine chest and drawers for other [+ 
bathroom articles and a clothes-chute 





save many steps. ‘The chute opens into premaas 


the central hall which gives access to a 





DRY ROOM 
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the bath from both bedrooms or the 
other part of the house without passing 


thru another room. A linen closet is Nor excavareo 


placed in handy position at the front 





end of the hall, while the closet near as 
the kitchen is for brooms, mops and 








A farm house deserves a good looking exterior. 
This one is distinctive 

















The ground floor plan 


other cleaning articles. The kitchen wal 

and woodwork are enameled in a very ligh 
gray and the floor covered with a gray an 
blue pattern linoleum. Large built-i 
utility cupboards and cabinets provid 
plenty of room for everything, so there is 
no need for a pantry. One of the handiest 
things here is the built-in ironing board. A 
breakfast nook proves a time saver fo 
family use. The ice-box near the rear door 
is iced from the outside so there is no track- 
ing over the floor. The rear door leads to 
the screened back porch. This is an ideal 
place for preparing vegetables for the table 
or at canning time. 

“The grade door at the rear of the house 
makes it possible to carry supplies to the 
basement without entering the house or 
even the porch. The small hallway here 
contains wash supplies so (Cont. on p. 51 







The excellent basement plan i: 
shown at center of page 
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You can buy all the ‘materials for a 
complete home direct from the manu- & 


epee 


! facturer and save four profits on the 5 Rooms_—9 Plans $ 498 
de. tiles lumber, millwork, hardware and labor. All Materials—Readi-cut 
4 Rooms—4 Plans ‘ ; 

All lumber cut-to-fit, high- ? 


All Materials—Readi-cut * . 0 
SEE EEE Price Includes est grade interior wood- = 


work, siding, flooring, windows, doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, 
lath, roofing. Complete instructions and drawings are also furnished. 
Safe arrival of complete materials is guaranteed. We pay the freight 
to destination on all Houses, Summer Cottages and Garages. 


SAVE I O7 LUMBER & yy LABOR 7 Rooms—4 Plans § 
6 Rooms—3 Plans 7] /O WASTE Yo cost All Materials—Readi-cut "138 
The lumber that’s wasted costs just as much as the ni that’s used, 
and the best way to cut your cost is to save the usual waste. The Aladdin 
System prepares all the lumber in our mills ready to be nailed in place. 
Cost of lumber is reduced 18 per cent, cost of labor is reduced 30 per 
cent. Quantity production of standard designs allows us to quote the very low prices 


> 
we do, and still maintain the High Quality materials Aladdin Homes are noted for 


Aladdin's 21 Years’ Success Aladdin Certified Lumber 
is proof that you can do as thou- Aladdin homes are all built of 
sands of other home builders do beautiful, clear siding, clear flooring, 
7 Rooms—3 Plans 7) every year—save from $200.00 to clearinterior woodwork, and sound, : 
All Materials—Readi-cut $800.00 by building an Aladdin strong framing. You get the finest Sto aes a-Half $ 
Home. The savings, after building quality of materials obtainable They Story -and-a-Halt_ 828 
a small home, will add more to your are permanent, year ’round houses, 
happiness than the luxuries of a 2nd are not portable or sectional in 
big home. Aladdin has made any sense. They are just like any 
other architect-designed, contractor- 
ate means to own a warm. strong built homes in your neighborhood, 
- ris ee home at avery low cost. There ke an and are warm in winter. Our blue 
7 Rooms—4 Plans 965 Aladdin near you wherever you live, Prints and instructions make it easy 
All Materials—Readi-cut Goand seeo ne. SAVEmoney, timeandan- for anyone familiar with tools to ‘ ll 
oO’ } by ir " > o r > . “ 
n ce by ordering all m aterials from one erect an Aladdin. We guarantec safe ar 7 Rooms—6 Plans ‘O44 


reliable mant Macturer The FREI es rival of complete materials and PAY 
gives all facts 1d coupon for it today. THE FREIGHT to destination All Materials—Readi-cut 


SEND COUPON For FREE Catalog the Aladdin Catalogues the 


me, garage ors ner cottage that you will like dress coupon to nearest mill and mail TODAY. 


The ALADDIN COMPANY BA St 


Also Mills and Offices: Wilmington,N.C., Portiand, Ore., Terento, Ont. 


eats Summer 
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All Materials—Readi-cut 
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ADDIN COMPANY (address nearest mill). 


é. Portland, Ore. 
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--- at these 


LowPrices! 


1-Ton Truck $ 

sn colts Cab 610 

1-Ton Truck 

Chassis . 495 
395 


1-Ton Truck 

Chassis 

All prices f.o. b. Flint, Mich. 
Check Chevrolet 
Delivered Prices 
They include the lowest 


handling and financing 
charges available. 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDER’ OF GEAR-SHIFT TRUCKS 
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fer Economical Transportation 











Chevrolet Provides 


“he World's Lowest 
Ton-Mile Cost / 


Tens of thousands of users have 
learned by actual comparison that 
Chevrolet provides the lowest ton- 
mile cost* in the history of the 
commercial car industry! 


This matchless economy is due to 
advanced modern design . . . ex- 
tremely low operation and main- 
tenance costs . . . exceptionally 
slow depreciation ... and the most 
amazing price ever placed on a 
modern, gear-shift truck—a combi- 
nation of economy features found 
in no other commercial car. 


Whether you operate one or many 
trucks, go to the salesroom of the 
nearest Chevrolet dealer and learn 
for yourself how Chevrolet is de- 
signed and built to save you money. 
Go over the chassis, unit by unit. 
Note the advanced, modern engi- 
neering — typified by a powerful 
valve-in-head motor, with three- 
speed transmission and sturdy sin- 
gle-plate disc-clutch. Mark the rug- 
ged, quality construction through- 


out; heavy channel steel frame— 
massive banjo-type rear axle—long, 
extra-leaved, heavy steel springs, 
set parallel to the frame. Go for a 
trial load demonstration—and see 
how perfectly Chevrolet meets 
your own haulage requirements. 


Then examine the amazing econ- 
omy records made by Chevrolet 
Trucks, in every line of business 
and under every condition of road 
and load—records which prove 
Chevrolet’s over-all economy. 


If you do that, the next truck you 
buy will be a Chevrolet—for, like 
tens of thousands of others who 
have made similar investigations 
of Chevrolet quality, you will say 
that here is the greatest dollar-for- 
dollar value in the history of the 
commercial car industry— 


—from every standpoint, the ideal 
truck for your farm! 


*Ton-mile cost is the cost of transporting 
a ton of material one mile—or its equiva- 
lent. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Division of General Motors Corporation 











A Story of a Roadside Sales Plan 
That Is Different 


By L. S. GOODE 


They Cater to the Market 























UST what it is about the wide old house 
J front with its sturdy door dating back to 

pre-Civil War days and sitting so hospi- 
tably close to the roadside that tells folks 
there are good eats for sale behind it I am not 
prepared to say. But somehow without any sign 
board or roadside display of products, pone of 
hungry buyers to make a city have found their way 
to the home of Mr. and Mrs. Morris Waggoner on 
their central Illinois farm. The cars line up at times 
along the white picket fence until it looks as if they might 
be waiting for circus tickets. But Mr. and Mrs. Waggoner 
say the secret is just that every satisfied customer tells another 
one, that their front yard is just a nice little drive from town, 
and that they maintain such a nice turning-around lot. Folks 
just come to their door, drive into the lot to turn around for the 
trip back and find themselves right at the door of a plentiful 
supply of good foods. 

he fact that they have so many things to sell that most folks 
never think of selling or buying accounts for much of their suc- 
cess. In the early spring you may buy for a quarter a sheaf of 
greens all nicely assorted and washed ost ready for the kettle. 
There will be horseradish leaves, broad leaf dandelions, sour 
dock, and a little later mustard and lamb’s quarter. But the 
Seng sell wonderfully well and buyers come again and again 
lor them. 

And if you want young onions, they are pulled for you while 
you wait, likewise asparagus tips, not cut and allowed to dry 
and lose their flavor. All the usual garden products come on in 
rapid succession and the wide old-cellar holds its plentiful supply 
of dairy products, too. There is whole milk, butter, buttermilk, 
cottage cheese and cream, and homemade ice cream on holidays 
and usually on Sundays in summer. 

The poultry market lasts thru all the year with frying size 
chickens from Mf&y 1st to Christmas, baking hens at any time, 
ind nice two and three-year-old hens for salad, fricassee or boil- 
ing. Eggs are always in season and can be depended upon for 
quality even in late summer when most egg supplies are not 
trustworthy. Mrs. Waggoner also packs eggs in spring when the 
supply is heavy and these she sells for what they are. But they 
ire finer for table use than many of the so-called fresh eggs the 
markets handle. 

Unusual vegetables not always found in the regular market 
help make this a profitable project. Giant late peas, the kind 
some folks are afraid to buy for fear they are old, are a specialty 
and buyers long ago learned how excellently they turn out when 
hulled. Long-podded cornfield beans, sugar peas, the sort with 
edible pods, little speckled limas, big brightly colored long-season 
radishes in midsummer, little pickling onions, tiny preserving 
tomatoes, husk tomatoes, brocolli, the hardy cauliflower, long 
heads of Chinese cabbage, mangoes, summer and winter squashes, 
pickling and slicing cucumbers, everything from a vegetable 
garden goes out of this roadside market. 

he small fruits of this market are also noteworthy. Mr. and 
Mrs. Waggoner own their home and have developed its fruit 
garden with an eye to this trade. They have no very great 
quantity of any one sort but so many kinds and varieties that 
the buyer is tempted beyond resistance and there is something 
new on the fruit market every week. Rhubarb comes first, then 
‘two varieties of strawberries. Two varieties of raspberries fill a 





























The picture shows a wide range of markets, 
from the stand to the roadside store. But 
the Waggoners have developed theirs by a 
growing reputation for good things to eat 


fairly long season. Their blackberries are 
wonders of productiveness, a kind they, 
themselves, have developed. The plants are 
low and spreading and the first long luscious 
berries are ripe beless the last blossoms have 
shattered. 
Of gooseberries and currants they have a number of varieties. 
One of their best sellers is a Crandall currant, a black one without 
the usual strong flavor of black currants. Their red ones find a 
ready market and the number of varieties makes them long- 
season fruits, too. The cherries produce from May Duke and 
English Morello thru the late sweet varieties of Biggereaus; and 
the Compass cherry-plum ties the cherry season up with the 
lums. They have a fine lot of Hanson plums now coming on. 
“hese plums from Dakota are filling a real need among Illinois 
fruit growers. German prunes and the little native wild-goose 
variety fill out the plum season. 

They have a number of apple tgeés of summer varieties of 
which Early Harvest comes first, then Red June, Red Astrachan, 
Oldenburg and others follow in, later Maiden Blush and Bell 
Flower and the crabs. There is a surprisingly good market for the 
crab apple Florence, Transcendent, Whitney and little Dolco, 
the ae, crab that makes the ruby jelly. 

Of apricots these people have quite a nice lot. They planted a 
number of Russian seedlings and are getting a nice lot of fair 
size fruits. Liking them, they planted a number of named varie- 
ties that have not yet come into bearing. They grow a number of 
kinds of peaches from Alexander’s early and Rochester that ripen 
in July thru all the season of whites and yellows to Heath Cling 
and Krummel in October, and the same is true of the grapes— 
there are red and purple and white from midsummer until freezes. 
Delaware, Catawba, Green Mountain, Winchell, Clinton and 
Brighton, all the common ones. 

hen there are a few things you can’t get in the open market. 
Persimmons from the pasture, pawpaws, wild grapes and wild 
cherries fill the list of wild ones. They planted some special wild 

pes known as Beta and Hungarian and also a wild cherry 
snown as the rocky mountain cherry that is much larger than 
the native wild black cherry for this market and find quite a lot 
of folks who want the former for jelly and the latter for cordials. 

The fall market is a big one with late fruits and vegetables, 

peorn and pumpkins, chickens, ducks, geese, guineas, and a 
ittle later pork and pork products, the latter running thru the 
winter with black walnuts, apples, pears. Sorghum molasses 
seems to enjoy a specially good winter market. 

Just how they do it all is hard for an outsider to understand. 
But with four tall children and a hired man they seem to get a 
mighty lot done. And the leftovers are carefully canned and 

reserved before they have time to deteriorate in value. Be it a 
ew boxes of blackberries, a bunch of mixed late garden vege- 
tables or whatnot, it finds an appetizing form for the home table 
or for the market for prepared foods they are developing. ‘They 
are making a living and considerably more for their effort. 

Perhaps not many folks are in position to do the job so ex- 
tensively but smaller scale marketing may be very profitable. 
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A Big ee 





3-in-One is most important on the farm, 
does so many things well. 


Ist 


time. 
2nd- 
metals, indoors or out. 

3rd—3-in-One cleans and polishes fine 
woodwork, oilcloth and linoleum. 


pound of several high grade oils. 
scientific process, 
single oil can possibly possess. 


Be sure to ask for 
‘One”’ on the labe 


and 3-oz. Handy Oil Cans. 
name and look for the Big Red ‘ 


THREE-IN-ONE OILCO., 


33 Years of Continuous Service 










On the Farm 


—3-in-One oils perfectly all light mechanisms— 
keeps them working smoothly, noiselessly, all the 
And it’s the finest gun oil ever made. 

-3-in-One prevents rust and tarnish on all 


: .e 
| 3-in-One 
Prevents Rust- OILS - Cleans & Polishes 


Not an ordinary straight mineral oil, but a com- 
Blended by a 
3-in-One has qualities that no 


Sold in all kinds of stores everywhere in three sizes of bottles 


130 William St., New York, N. Y, 
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THRE ‘OIL : 
PREVENTS RUST \, 
LUBRICATES 5 
§ CLEANS AND 4 
= POLI SHES: For Ford Timers—3-in- * 
$ PHONOGRAPHS One is the oil supreme. 
SEWING MACHINES Never gets gummy. Keeps 
: TYPEWRITERS & — pints bright. — 3 
ELECTRIC FANS spark plugs fring right. IS 
Reduces wear. Ask th ond 
i — . — Ford driver who es 3 
= MAGNETOS:COMMUTATY \rs 
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Pia WERS: LIGHT MACHINERY. ETS: ©. 
ANQs, “FURNITURE & WOODWORK- So 
anufactured bv a 
THREE IN ONEsDIL COMPAS 4 
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Grinders—and all other 
light machinery on the 
farm work better and last 
longer when oiled with 


Y \\ Be 


‘1 


3-in-One. Use liberally. (P% 
It’s more economical to [3 
buy 3-in-One than to pay 


for repairs and new ma- 
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All Tools last longer and 
do better work when oiled 
with 3-in-One. Keeps 
moving parts working 
smoothly. Prevents rust. 
Polishes wooden handles. 
Great for use on oil stones. 


furniture, 





Harness and all leather 
treated with 3-in-One 
stays soft and pliable. 
Doesn’t dry out and 
crack, Remains new 
looking. Use regularly 
and notice the difference. 


3-in-One by 
2 
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Mr. O. D. Swenning, Aurora, South 
“Received the Pickering Governor 
In an hour and a half. 
tractor worked a lot better. 
belt flop would come down; 
either separator empty or full. 


ABOUT THREE GALLONS OF GAS 
“Have run It only a week 


BUT WOULD NOT TAKE iT | 
OFF FOR $50.” 
sie | 
sick. i 


Mail coupon for free pam 
1F which describes the 
ering adapted to your tractor. 









We started out threshing tough flax and found the 
if a slug came in, the Governor acted before the 
the motor did not vary over twenty revolutions, 


“The motor will not smoke after a slug as It used to and | KNOW I SAVE 


eee 


‘Would not take *5022 
for my PICKERING Governor~ 









Dakota says: 
for my McCormick-Deering and put it on 










A DAY 








cme 
The Pickering Governor Co., Portland, Conn, 
Send me FREE copy of your pamphlet 1F. 


PN cat heien peaniss iw vided seer Seawe 






PTs 0.0. 68 Roden eee ccenbeeoessecsvespe ° 





Name and size of Tractor 






























A BEAUTIFUL FINISH 


that improves kodak pictures. Send 
8¢ and negative for samp 
catalog of specialties, 


FRANK SCOBIE,42 S, SLEEPY EYE, MINN. 

















WHOLESALE SUPPLY CO., Dept. S-F. VALDOSTA,GA., 
WANT MEN AND WOMEN TO DO LIGHT HOME WORK 
FOR THEM. THE PAY IS EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD 















| FALL CARE OF THE STRAWBERRY 
BED 





September, 1927 


Tearing up a strawberry bed in earl 
fall, to increase the yield of next year’ 
crop from the same patch, may seem to 
some people a queer sort of practice. But 
this is literally what happens to our straw- 
berry patch each fall at the time of Unck 
William’s annual pruning. 

About mid-September the vines are 
cut, either with the mower or a sharp hoe 
depending on the size of the patch, then 
raked away. This leaves a short stubbk 
of the old and new runners. During the 
growing season the new runners have 
covered the distance between the rows 
It is necessary to thin them all and to 
make new rows to facilitate cultivation 
and insure new crop-producing runners a 
start. 

A horse-drawn garden plow is good to 
use. Plow up the old runners, which 
formed the rows for that season, leaving 
the new runners for the new rows. This 
alternates, each year, the portion occu- 
pied by the rows. The plowing prevents 
the old runners from choking the new 
plants, turns up or under plant vermin, 
kills the weeds, and furnishes a sort of 
mulch for retaining the fall rains. 

After the runners have a good start for 


| the winter, a good straw mulch will pro- 


| in the fall. 


| type that you wish to increase, 


tect them nicely. Apply this mulch late 
lts great benefit comes in 
early spring by keeping the new plants 
in check before time to grow.—M. G. T. 


MORE SMALL FRUIT 
If you have some gooseberries or cur- 
rants of a particularly large and vigorous 
plan on 


| making a few cuttings from them next 


month if you cannot get those varieties 
from your nurseryman. 

The cuttings may be made soon after 
the first of October, and may be set out 


| immediately, according to A. F. Colby of 
| the University of Illinois. 


| bu 


When cutting wood is seleeted, shoots 
of the present season’s growth should be 
taken. These cuttings should be from six 
to ten inches long, and the longer they 
are, the better. They should be set in 
rows immediately after they are cut, these 
rows to be laid out on a well drained piece 
of ground. The soil should be deep, mod- 
erately rich, and by all means, friable. 

Place the cuttings in rows wide enough 
apart to permit cultivation, and set them 
deeply enough so that no more than two 

ds are exposed. As freezing weather 
approaches, mulch the cuttings with straw 
or strawy manure, or a ridge of soil may 
be thrown up over the cuttings. This 


| mulch should be removed very early be- 


fore the growing season commences. 
While most farmers do not have time 
to do a great amount of this work, in 
many cases where some particularly fine 
variety or plant is growing in the garden, 
it is interesting to be able to increase the 
number of plants of the same variety. 


BOX ELDER BUGS 


As I am writing this, there are no box 
elder bugs around so far as I have noticed 


| at home, but I am quite sure that they 
| will again be with us very soon just as 


they have been in past years. 

Every year we get a lot of inquiries 
about these bugs. They are bright — 
in color in their immature stages, but : 
they mature and take on wings, they are 
black, only the margins of the wings and 


| underside of the body retaining the red- 


| feeding and developing on the sap of the 


dish color. I think that a great many who 
read this are quite familiar with this in- 
sect. 

The box elder bugs are sucking insects, 























ox elder tree. They belong to the same 
family as the chinch bug, the squash bug 
ind quite a number of other related bugs. 
Once in a while they injure box elder trees, 
hut as far as I am concerned they are 
nerfectly welcome to the sap of the box 
elder trees. Their chief annoyance is their 
ersistence in entering the house in their 
ttempt to find a nice warm place in 
vhich to spend the winter. 
\ccording to Professor J. J. Davis who 
s the head of the department of ento- 
nology at the Purdue experiment station, 
they do no damage at all to household 
gsoods. Professor Davis says that when 
bugs enter the house they may be 
lestroyed by fumigating with sulphur or 
y dusting with fresh pyrethrum or insect 
owder wherever they occur in numbers. 
[he pyrethrum is not very effective unless 
t is fresh. They may be destroyed where 
ey are in the grass and swarming on the 
and larger branches of the box 
lider trees, by spraying thoroly with a 
teaspoonful and a half of 40 percent 
icotine sulphate to the gallon of water 
n which a cubie inch or two of hard 
iundry soap has been dissolved. 


PROTECT AGAINST EARLY FROST 
j Those who appreciate their gardens and 
wish them to provide the family with fresh 





hese 


trunks 








eason, make it a point to protect their 
plants against the first killing frosts. 
The celery which is already banked with 
earth should be banked higher and tighter 
s fall frosts increase in their 
(Juite tender plants may be protected by 
means of hay or straw, papers, boxes, 
nuslin cloth, and there are even patented 
int protectors to set over the rows or 
lls to ward off the first frosts and thus 


‘den crops thru the longest possible | 


severity. | 


olong the bearing period of the plants. | 


Sometimes even such tender. plants as 


he melon and cucumber in a small garden | 
1ay be eovered with paper when threat- | 
nal by early frost, this paper being held | 


lown by a little earth or a few stones. 
(nd then if the usual warm autumn days 
follow, quite an additional yield may be 
ealized. 

And lima beans and other beans of 
ush type, 


he like may be housed under boxes or 


also eggplant and peppers and | 


glass topped plant protectors when there | 


danger of frost. 
Tomato vines and pepper plants with 
Ia rge number of good sized green fruits 
‘ be pulled and hung root up in the 
isement where fruits will continue to 
ipen for quite a length of time. 


THE SURPLUS FRUIT 


Whether there are going to be a lot of 
ipples, or a very few, perhaps depends on 
here you live this year, if reports with 
egard to crops are to be depended upon. 
Che crop looks quite spotty; in some 
alities frost has destroyed the fruit 
rop, and in other localities there seems 
» be a full erop. 

Doubtless those living in localities where 

: fruit crop is going to be good, are 





jing to find some local gluts in the mar- | 


t, but it would seem that there should 
an excellent market for all the first- 
ass, clean, sprayed fruit this year. 
Before allowing the fruit on your trees, 
you have any fruit on them, to go to 
vaste, it would be an excellent plan to 
3 ok into the proposition of shipping, 
ter local markets are fully supplied. 
The man who is packing for the first 


time would be interested in farmers’ 
illetin No. 1080, ‘Preparation of Bar- 
eled Apples for Market,” and farmers’ 


illetin No. 1457, ‘‘Packing Apples in 
xes.”” Either one of these bulletins are 
vailable thru the United States depart- 
ent of agriculture, Washington, D. C., 
ee of cost. 





Wood for fuel is coming more and more 


» be recognized as an important farm 
oO lue .. 
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Low prices and convenient terms now make 


it easy to own DELCO-LIGHT 


| ‘ONIGHT when you find your- 

“ self in a losing race with the 
sun; as you finish your work for 
the day with your mind on the 
work for tomorrow—think for a 
minute of the future. 


Will your life always be like this? 
Will you and your family always 
be hurrying from one task to 
another—tired out from overwork 
and lack of recreation? 


Perhaps you vaguely promise 
yourself that you'll have things 
easier some time. But why not 
now? 


Why not modernize 
with Delco-Light this 
fall? Enjoy its con- 
venience now — next 
winter—next summer 
—the rest of your 


your farm 


PRICES AS LOW AS 


F.O. B. DAYTON, OHIO 


you electric light for the morning 
and evening chores——for reading 
and play. It gives you power for 
doing things by machinery that 
you now do by hand. It supplies 
current for electrical conveniences 
that bring new ease and content- 
ment to your family. It makes 
possible the blessings of running 
water. 


Delco-Light is low in price. It is 
low in cost of operation. And it 
can be bought on the General 
Motors convenient plan of de- 
ferred payments. A small deposit 
and you can have it at once. Get 
in touch with the 
Delco-Light repre- 
sentative or mail the 
coupon today. 





life. It will repay its 
cost many times over. 
Delco-Light takes up 
the job where the sun 
leaves off. It gives 








DELCO-LIGHT CO. 


Subsidiary of General Mot 
Corporati 
Dept. D-111, Santen Ohio 


Also Manufacturers of D-L 
Electric Water Systems for 
Country and City Homes 








DELCO-LIGHT COMPANY 
Dept. D-111, Dayton, Ohio. 


Address 


Please send me complete in- 
formation about Delco- Light. 


PRODUCT OF GENERAL MOTORS 
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My Garden Is Self Defending 


An Idea for Farm Landscaping 


By FLORENCE WELLS 


AM an ambitious gardener, but my garden was at one 
I time always fated to furnish a dainty dessert for the farm 

animals which seemed religiously constrained to make a 
pilgrimage into it at least once a year, and are always waiting 
the inspiration of an open gate. 


the blossoming shrubs. They have been very satisfactory. 
To begin with, there was already one beautiful feature t 
the place. A group of trees on the south served to frame th 
rather gaunt appearing house, and was balanced by an im- 
mense spreading elm, and a tall cedar on the north. 
All that the house itself needed was a founda- 
tion planting to give it the appearance of being 














firmly and fittingly anchored to the ground, 
and it needed a screen to protect the porch. 

For the first office evergreens were the most 
applicable material at hand. I chose the lo 
growing Savin juniper, and mugho pine, using 
them alternately for their contrast in color and 
texture. I set also a few red cedars here and 
there, selecting those which showed a tendency 
to grow tall, using them to soften the corners 
of the building. Just a word about red cedar. 
They are not advisable in an apple region be- 
cause they result in cedar or apple rust on the 
apples. 

For the porch screen I used climbing roses, 
protecting them by a lattice fence, which | 


























Sheep seem to have peculiar ideas 
as to good things to eat. At any 
rate, they prefer a couple of blos- 
soming rosebushes to a whole 
meadow of clover, and all of 
the other stock about our 
farm possess a similar idiosyn- 
crasy. 

Aside from troublesome 
farm animals, my garden has 
been handicapped by the very 
fact that it is a farm garden. 

It must withstand the full buffet 
of the wind, and in the summer 
when city gardens are thriving 
under the garden spray, the water 
supply for my garden must be saved 
for the stock. 

At last I decided to put one over on Bossy 
and her confederates and plant a garden that 





fitted into the picture with the same scrubby 
evergreens that I had used around the founda- 
tion. Between the house and the barnyards 
there was already a picket fence which 
served the protective purpose—was lov 
enough not to shut off the excellent 
vista of wooded hills away to the 
west, so I decided to give it the 
second attribute, beauty, and let 
it stand. I painted it gray to 
get the weathered effect of the 
rough paling fences used in 
early gardens, and planted 
gourds—the common cousin of 
the plebian pumpkin, But the 
effect was far from ordinary. 


A year around screenis furnished 
by a clipped cedar hedge 








she couldn’t or wouldn’t want to eat. I chose 
plants on two qualifications, impalatableness, 
and hardiness, and was surprised to find an 
ample variety of plants that fulfilled these re- 
quirements. 

The evergreens offered a wide scope for 
selection, for all except the arborvitae could 
be used. The American arborvitae could not 
qualify under our particular conditions, tho 
in regions to which it is adapted of course it 
would have been included. The Chinese 
arborvitae was thrown out because cows can- 
not discriminate between it and alfalfa. 

Of the vines, gourds, wild cucumber, and 
bitter sweets offered themselves as being both 
stock-proof and hardy, and I decided to ex- 
periment with Boston ivy as a camoflauge for 























an ugly cement building that is too near the 
house. So far the ivy has met with no acci- 
dent and is doing nicely. It was in the selection 
of shrubbery that I was most limited. I had to be satisfied 
with wild plum, dogwood, and flowering almond. A few shoots 
of buckbrush found its way into one group of shrubbery, and 
with its clusters of red berries it produced such a gratifying 
winter effect that it has been allowed to remain in spite of its 
low reputation with the head of the household. By cutting 
off all the ground shoots as they come out, I have easily 
avoided any trouble with it as far as spreading is concerned. 

In another group I introduced a few sumacs for their red 
autumn leaves, and hollyhocks proved a valuable asset for 
introducing color into the garden in the absence of most of 


Yellow-green leaves, yellow blossoms, and fruit in varied 
shapes and colors, against the weathered background. 

For-the side fences I used red cedars, selecting those with 
a tendency to grow wide, and now I keep them trimmed to 
form a dense hedge. 

For the corner groups I still used red cedars, introducing 
one or two spruces fer variation, and because of their delight- 
ful tendency to hold the snow in winter. It was in these 
groups that I introduced my scant array of shrubs which 
give to the garden the changing atmosphere of the 
seasons. My plan is working out very well. 














Metrodyne 
Radio Sets 
Are Equipped 
For 
BATTERY or 
ELECTRIC 


operation 


Wonderful offer direct from the factory! The world’s greatest 
radio! A perfect working, single dial control, 7 tube receiver! “nd 
just to prove our claims, we will ship it to your home for 30 days’ free trial. Test 
it under all conditions. Test it for distance, volume and tonal quality—and if you are not cone 


vinced that it is the best single dial set you ever heard, return it to the factory. We don’t want 
your money unless you are completely satisfied, 


Year Guarantee 


Metrodyne Super-Seven Radio 
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BIG PROFITS 


TO AGENTS AND DEALERS 
Our Agents and Dealers make big money 


| 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


ONLY ONE DIAL TO TUNE 
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selling Metrodyne Sets. You can work all 
or part time. Demonstrate the superiority 
of Metrodynes right in your home. Metro- 
dyne Radios have no competition. Lowest 
wholesale prices. Demonstrating set on 30 
days’ free trial. Greatest money-making 
opportunity. Send coupon, a letter or a 
postal for our agent’s proposition. 


A single dial control, 7 tube, coast 
to coast radio set. Tested and approved 
by Popular Science Institute of Standards, 
Popular Radio Laboratory, Radio News Labora- 
tory and by America’s leading Radio Engi s. 
Designed and built by radio experts. Only the 
highest quality low loss parts are used. Mag- 
nificent, two-tone walnut cabinet with beautiful, 
gilt metal trimmings. Very newest 1928 model, 








Easiest set to operate. Only one small 
knob tunes in all stations. The dial is electric- 
ally lighted so that you can log stations in the 
dark. The volume control regulates the recep- 
tion from a faint whisper to thunderous volume, 
1,000 to 3,000 miles on loud speaker! The Met- 
rodyne Super-Seven is a beautiful and efficient 
receiver, and we are so sure that you will be 
delighted with it, that we make this liberal 





| 
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30 Days’ Free Trial—3 Year Guarantee 


Metrodyne Super 





-Six 


Another triumph in radio. Here’s the new 1928 model Metro- 
dyne 6 tube, two dial, long distance tuned radio frequency receiv- 
ing set. Approved by leading radio engineers of America. Highest 
grade low loss parts, completely assembled in a beautiful walnut 
cabinet. Easy to operate. Dials easily logged. Tune in your fav- 


orite station on same dial readings every time — no 


guessing. 


Mr. Howard, of Chicago, said: ‘‘While five Chicago broadcasting sta- 


tions were on the air I tuned in seventeen out-of-town stations, includin 
on my loud speaker horn, very loud an 


New York and San Francisco 
clear, a8 though they were all in Chicago. 


We are one of the pioneers of radio. The success of Metrodyne sets 
ives you the 
Metrodynes 


is due to our liberal 30 days’ free trial! offer, which 
opportunity of trying before buying. Thousands o 
have been bought on our liberal free trial basis, 


METRO ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Chicago, Hlinois 5 


2161-71 N. California Ave. 


Dept. 76 


embodying all the latest refinements. 











or send a posta! or letter. Get our 
proposition before buying a radio. 
Deal direct with manufacturer — 


SAVE MONEY~—WRITE NOW! 





30days’ free trial offer. You to be the judge, 


MAIL COUPON BELOW 
Let us send you proof of Metrodyne quality—our 
30 days’ free trial offer and 3 year guarantee 


Mrs. Wm, Leffingwell, Westfield, N. J., writes: “The Met- 
rodyne Radio I bought of you is a wow! This is as good as 


any $225 machine I have ever seen.’’ 
N. M. Greene, Maywood, fil., writes: “My time is up 
and the Metrodyne works fine. I got Havana, Cuba, Oak 





land, Calif., Denver, Colo., Toronto, Canada, all on the 
loud speaker.”’ 
J. W. Woods, Leadville, Colo., writes: “Received the 7- 
tube Metrodcyne in fine condition. Had it up and working 
same day received. Was soon listening to Los Angeles, San 
pice, akland and other California points; also St. Louis, 
ansas City and other east and south stations—all coming 
more than pl Sure enjoying it.” 
We will send you hundreds of similar letters from 
owners who acclaim the Metrodyne as the greatest 
radio set in the world. A postal, letter or the coupon 
brings complete information, testimonials, wholesale 


prices, and our li 30 days’ free trial offer. 


SA*euteeeare x« es 


METRO ELECTRIC COMPANY 
2161-71 N. California Ave., Dept. 74 











© Chicago, Illinois 

s Gentlemen: 

¥ 

ti Send me full particulars about Metrodyne 6 tube 
® and7 tubcsetsand your 3odays’treetrial offer, 
f 

& Name_ — a. 
é 

K 

- Address 

i 
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_ — 
- If vou are interested in AGENT’S prop- 
osition, place an “X” in the square @&> 
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THIS QUESTION OF FALL PLANT. 
ING 


Located as we are somewhat north of 
the localities where the winters can. bx 
considered relatively mild, somewhat 
south of the localities where the winters 
van be considered as being really severe, 
the annual question recurs, “Shall we 
plant in the fall or shall we plant in the 
spring?” 

Sometimes the question is with regard 
to perennial flowering plants. Sometimes 
it is with regard to ornamental shrubbery 
Sometimes it is with regard to fruit trees 
and small fruit plants. 

It is pleasing that the question shoul 
be asked as oftenasitis. It indicates that 
more and more people are interested ir 
planting something for ornament around 
« # their home, or something in the way of 
CHAMPLIN Se se fruit trees or small fruits to furnish’ the 
LA ax — family with some of the good things to 

# 3 eat. The fact that folks are interested in 
m these things is encouraging because 
usually the questions come from people 
who have not before been interested in 
making such plantings. The questior 
indicates that there is a new convert to 
home grown fruits for the family, or a new 
convert to more beautiful surroundings 
for the home 


our Champlin dealer will help YOU tO. rece Ssas cover Pianting Time 


: While there is still considerable question 
i. GET YOUR BEARINGS ON OIL with regard to some plants as to whether 
; they should be planted in the fall or in the 


spring, with the majority of the plants 


































































Make a month’s test with these farm equipment of all kinds, at a we ordinarily are to consider, rather 
quality oils, especially refined lower cost per month and mile. deflate reas ap an — lecid 

*, , / — : ; . ea 4 “1 or example, with regard to deciduous 
for farm machinery requirements. Because oils that look alike shrubs, trees of all kinds, both fruit and 
You’ll join the constantly growing can be vastly different in actual ornamental, it can be laid down as a pretty 
number of farmers who every performance, we urge you to try ay rule ant wherever there are rela- 
i 4 n tively severe c langes oO temperature in 
) et ore than hamplin Oils for y, 
year buy ye Ch t C H A M P L IN C . p : the winter, wherever there are cold drying 
90 per cent o lamp- thirty working days. winds during the winter, wherever a soil 


lin’s entire production REFINING CO. The better operation of is likely to heave, and wherever we have 


of etroleum rod- i : . what could be called really severe winter 
P Enid, Oklahoma your equipment will weather, spring planting should be the 


woe. -_s more than offset the rule. 
In practically every slightly higher price. On the other hand, in the regions 
farm state in the Union Y Ch lin deal farther south where temperatures are 
Champlin Oils are our ampiin dealer relatively mild, it is possible to plant trees 
giving better results will supply your wants in almost any month thru the winter 
> 


promptly and cour: when the ground is not frozen. 
1 A number of years ago we planted a 
teousty small cherry orchard and a peach orchard 
in southern Kansas. As far as winter 

temperature was concerned, it would have 

been perfectly safe to plant in the fall. So 


far as the drying winter winds were con- 
cerned, however, there was another ques- 
tion. We came to the conclusion that the 
best time for planting in this particular 
case was in the early spring, and that 


meant for us, planting in early March, 


I he ¢ d could be worked in late 
HAVE ALWAYS BEEN GOOD -ALL WAYS Bins! The ground was prepared i 
the fall and some of the holes were dug, 
and when the ground could be handled 


WEN C4 beste) stony this winter | F U R- F I io H - G A M E or in ang ve wg Peeted’ 
his magaz > */ Ss é é é p es were wanted, 
da booklet tells how Th cherries and a lew ap 


PLEASURE “AND PROFIT. | and out of over 225 trees, there was not 
Enterprising farmers tell you in this “Ey ards a single tree that failed to grow. 
Coals Sey Sey ee cee anne ine it ‘the most talked of “and | Had this orchard been planted about 
their woodlots in off-season spare time. M fastest growing in the field of | : g ’ o 
No experience necessary. Thousands | sports — containing “80 to. 100 | tWO hundred miles east | ar »* it wa 
have bought “American” Portable Saw | Hl NIING, FISHING, TRAP- | loc: ated, and perhs Lps ha that distance 
Mills—used their tractors or a small B PING, etc jench ive well “uve | farther south, we could have planted in 
Supine Se Soret, ae meee eens we Eg aR poe AR “wood. | late November or early December and 
by turni: J theirown andtheir neighbors 
had just as good results. 


in tractors, automo- 
biles, and automotive 




















tis nber into good marketable lumber. Line: Baits, Scents, Trapping | 
rate now. Write for our practical booklet Methods; Tho Question Bor. Simply remember that past experiencé 
“Fi arm Lumbering 3 a profitable sideline. Published monthly $2.00 of those who have planted tree fruits of 
AMERICAN SAW MILLMACHINERYCo, 
120 Main Street, Hackettstown, N. J. 


5 oO 

‘ ate news stands. | all kinds, — ates that 1 pasting 
Ss » are > > > ml 

|Special Get Acquainted Offer oe rien i es changes are hoe acute 
‘Am ‘ an’ S Mill | Six Months 50 cents | and severe, and where those cold dry 
eric aw ] | FUR-FISH-GAME __ | winds are not a characteristic feature of 
176 East Long St. Columbus, Ohio | the winter season. For pe ople who live 
in localities favoring fall planting, there 


Send Model or drawing for write for our Evidence ot In- A - 
. S , 48 are com- 
B A T = k T S Preliminary Examination vention Blank and guide book | are several advantages. ‘They are co 
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WATSON E. COLEMAN, 724 NINTH ST., WASHINGTON, D.C. | RANDOLPH & CO., Dept. 32, WASHINGTON, D. C. are sure of g g 






















there is less of a rush than there is in the 
spring. Generally speaking, in such lo- 
calities the roots of the trees become very 
yell established and when spring comes, 
the trees burst into a vigorous growth 
which is almost sure to continue thruout 
the following season. 


MEASURING THE P. D. B. 


The inconvenience of weighing out 
exact quantities of paradichlorobenzene 
for peach tree borer treatment has created 
a considerable demand for a quick meas- 
ring gauge._ Therefore, peach growers 
will be interested in the directions for 





sire. Usually the work can be done when } 


such a gauge given by Frank H. Beach, | 


extension horticulturist in Ohio. 

Cut a piece of smooth paper 4 1-16 
inches long and 234 inches wide. Draw a 
line exactly thru the middle and the long 
way. Mark it one-half ounce. Now draw 
, second line dividing one of these halves 
equally, name this line three-fourths 
ounce. Roll the paper into a cylinder, 
lines marking the ounces inside, and paste 
it into place. In doing this, overlap the 
end exactly seven-eighths of an inch. The 
cylinder will hold an ounce of P. D. B. 


Place the cylinder on any hard surface | 


and fill with P. D. B. to the line indicating | 


the quantity you need. 
crystals of the chemical into a small wide- 
mouthed bottle and gauge the various 
.mounts on it. A file may be used to cut a 
mark. 


convenient in measuring, you could have 
your local druggist mark the bottle instead 
of going to the trouble of making the little 
paper cylinder. 

In using the chemical remember that a 
half-ounce to three-fourths ounce is the 
juantity to use on trees three to five years 
f age. None on younger trees. Mature 
trees six years old and over may be treated 
with an ounce. 





SOYBEANS PROTECT YOUNG 
APPLE TREES 


V. V. Clarke, a farmer-orchardist of 


Pour the fine | 


If you have a small bottle that will be | 


Elkhart county, Indiana, has hit upon a | 


method of protecting his young 
igainst rabbit injury while at the same 
time improving the soil. The necessity 
must be foreseen early in the growing 
season rather than letting the job go until 
cold weather and then trying to adopt 
protective measures such as wrapping 
the trunks with tarred paper or enclosing 
them with wire screens. 

Clarke cultivates the soil among his 
oung trees until about the first of June. 
Chen he drills in Midwest soybeans, using 
this variety because it grows tall and the 
eans do not shatter early. 

\bout the middle of September he 
rills rye among the soybeans. As 
oked over the young orchard when the 
snow was on, I saw several instances of 
ow it works out. Rabbits gnaw apple 
vigs (young trees) only when the snow 
s on. They really like soybeans better 
ian apple twigs so when they hop out 
to the orchard, they work on the soy- 
eans, chiseling thein out of the pods. The 
eld contains enough soybeans to satiate 
host of rabbits during the entire winter 
eason, hence the young trees are not 
utilated. Both the rye and soybeans 
mprove the orchard soil. Clarke has fol- 
»wed this plan of avoiding rabbit injury 
1r several seasons and reports that he has 
ever had an apple tree girdled or trimmed 
y rabbits.—IL. J. M. 


Jeet growers will be generally inter- | 


sted in department circular No. 388-C, 
Resistance of Sugar 
op 
port of tests made to devise control 
ieasures for the disease of sugar beets. A 
opy of the circular may be obtained free 
s long as the supply lasts, by writing to 
he department of agriculture, Washing- 
n, D. Cc, 


Beets to Curly- | 
This circular contains a progress | 


trees | 
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Three Go-Getting INTERNATIONALS 


owned by Range & Frank, of Atlantic, lowa. Left to right, a 3-ton, a 2-tons 
and a Speed Truck, 1'%-ton, all loaded with 


These boys have been very successful, hauling livestock 65 miles to South 
Omaha. The trucks haul a good many loads per week, reducing the road 
time 10 to 18 hours and effecting big savings in shrinkage. 


: | ? 
International | 
rucks 


for year-round work on the Farm | 


N INTERNATIONAL is the natural choice. International 
Harvester has been building better and better motor 
trucks for industrial and farm use for over 23 years, and | 
its history of heavy-duty machine development goes _ | 
International Trucks today are | 
an unbeatable product, declared so by a great army of I 
owners. The conservative farmer places his faith in this 
good reputation, based on such experience. 

International offers the farmer a truck to be proud of, in the 
size to fit his hauling. Sizes run from the %4-ton “Special Delivery” 
and the 4 and 6cylinder Speed Trucks for 14, 142 and 2-ton loads, 
They are on display and sold 





back nearly a century. 


up to the §-ton Heavy-Duty unit. 
through the 136 International Branches, 
the widespread Company-owned serv- 
ice organization which International 
Harvester maintains over this country. 
It is good to know that good service 
will always be available during the 
years your truck will be on the job. 


Fall, winter, spring and summer, do 
your hauling four times as fast—let 
a good-looking International save your 
time for profitable work. We will 
mail you an International Truck folder 
on request. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


of America 


606 So. Michigan Ave. Seoushonaialt 


} 





stock and ready to set out. 





Plenty of Work for an 
International Truck 


A load is just so many pounds, 


or tons, to an International, | 
whethert it be miuk Or cream, 
livest CK, Sacked or bulk grain, 


| 
- : | 
baled or loose hay, shelled or I} 












ear corn, fruit, vegetables, 
butter and eggs, chickens, coal, 1] 
lumber and general building | 
materials, f or any other of | 
the many oducts that need 
hauling to and from and on 
the average farm. And it wil 
haul trailers, pull scrapers, do | 
road work, and even substitute 1] 


for the auto in emerge 
Body styles to suit every 
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Our Junior Farmers and Club Department 
Devoted to the Interests of Farm Boys and Girls 


LET ME BE HUMBLE 
Let me be humble o’er things that I have done; 
May I not be vain of all within my view, 
May TI see the obstacles that others overcome, 
And render honest praise, where praise 
is due. 
—Author Unknown. 


WHEAT CHAMPION 


George Felkel, of 
Harper county, one 
of the nine Okla- 
homa boys and girls 
selected to repre- 
sent Oklahoma at 
the National 4 - H 
club camp at Wash- 
ington, D. C. This 
eighteen - year old 
boy is the 4H wheat 
king of Oklahoma 
and has produced 
4,200 bushels of 
wheat from the 35 
acres planted an- 
nually over a 
period of six years. 
His average yield exceeded the state 
average by eight bushels to the acre. 

Without the assistance of his county 
agent, George has trained 60 demonstra- 
tion teams which gave 35 public demon- 
strations. He has trained 22 judging 
teams which won 22 honors out of 33 
contests entered.—R. V. P., Okla. 


MILKWEED TRICKS 

Everyone knows about the sticky juice 
which gives the milkweed its name. When 
it is allowed to dry, this milky juice be- 
comes almost exactly like rubber, as you 
may have discovered if some of it has 
hardened on your hands or clothes. The 
milkweed uses it as a mending tissue in 
an extraordinary fashion. If the plant is 
injured in any way on stem or lesf or 
flower stalk, out flows the “milk” to 
heal the wound by hardening and by keep- 
ing out germs. This liquid rubber pro- 
tects the milkweed in another way, too, 
for its taste is so bitter that cows and 
horses and most other animals are not at 
all fond of lunching on the leaves and 
flowers. 

\ltho milkweed blossoms are not very 
attractive to folks, to the butterflies and 
the bees and some other insects the flowers 
are a paradise. They offer refreshments 
almost as delicious to winged travelers 
as those served by their relatives the 
butterfly weeds. But milkweed visitors 
are obliged to work for their board in a 
most unique way. In fact, they are not 
asked whether they are willing to pay for 
their meals; the milkweed flower itself 
attends to that matter. 

As a bee or wasp or fly or other hungry 
stranger lights on a blossom, he finds the 
landing place so well polished that he 
slips around dangerously. In struggling 
to hang on, one or more of the caller’s 
feet slide into a tiny slot in the center of 
the flower. Altho he is allowed to partake 
of the dainty meal, the guest must give 
a violent tug in order to become free, but 
not before little bags of pollen have been 
attached to his legs. 

When the next flower is visited, the 
pollen bags are likely to be rubbed off, 
and there the pollen remains to help in 
the making of seeds. It is all a part of 




















the plant’s plan for getting its work done. 
Alas! for the little guest, however, if he 
is not strong enough to pull his feet out 
of the slot. There he must stay, caught in 
the trap. 

Last, but not least important of the 
milkweed’s tricks, has to do with its seeds. 








Conducted by KIRK FOX 


Everyone from the children to the artist 
admires the beauty of the seed pods and 
the silky down within. That the seeds 
supported by that graceful fluff are lighter 
than air is quite noticeable. It may not 
be quite so well known, and yet it is one 
of the marvels of the plant, that if the 
seeds happen to fall on water, they will 
not sink. That flat edge which extends all 
around each seed is as light as cork. And 
with such a “life preserver” a milkweed 
seed usually has no difficulty in riding to 
dry land and to safety.—H. H., Wis. 


SUMACH “LEMONADE” 

An elderly man who has been a student 
of the out of doors from his boyhood days 
was walking along a country road with 
a group of young folks. ‘‘When I was a 
boy,” said he, “it wasn’t always easy nor 
convenient to buy lemons with which to 
make lemonade. But we had it anyhow.” 

As he spoke, the nature lover broke off 
a cluster of the quaint green blossoms of 
the smooth sumac which grows abundantly 
in the northern states, causing the road- 
sides to look like a bit of the tropics in 
midsummer. 

“We used to place a bunch of these in 
the bottom of a glass and crush them,”’ 
he explained. ‘Then, when water had 
been added, and as much sugar as mother 
would allow, we had a most refreshing 
drink.”’ 

No doubt sodas and chocolate malteds 
and pop and other “cold drinks” are no 
more delicious to the children of today 
than sumach “lemonade” was to the boys 
and girls of years ago.—H. H., Wis. 














Smith-Hughes livestock judging team, Park 
River, North Dakota, champions over 39 
contestants 





A GOOD LEADER 


A. ©. Norris, vocational teacher at 
Sweetster high school in Grant county, 
Indiana, has one of the most progressive 
boys’ and girls’ clubs to be found any- 
where. His success has been largely due 
to the interest which he has developed 
in club projects. 

The boys’ one-acre club requires that 
the boy tend only one acre. Instead of 
stopping here, Norris has his boys to tend 
five acres; which are entered in the men’s 
five-acre corn contest. All the boys who 
tend five acres become members of the 
Indiana corn growers’ association. His 
corn club is not outstanding because of 
the spectacular yield of one member, but 
because of the large number of boys en- 
tered and their uniformly high yields. 
Many of the boys won silver and bronze 
medals last year. Their greatest reward 
lies in the first-hand knowledge of the 
elements necessary to successful farming. 





Because of the fact that many of the 
boys are not so interested in corn or do 
not have a chance to raise it, Norris main- 
tains many other club projects equally as 
successful. Most of the club members ar 
enrolled in several different projects. Other 
projects are potato, pig, strawberry, dairy 
calf, poultry, baby beef, ton litter and colt 
clubs. These have from 15 to 50 members 

Besides spending his time in teaching 
agriculture in the school, Norris also helps 
the boys a good deal by personal visits 
Club projects are made more interesting 
by the annual township club fair, where 
the livestock, farm products and girls 
club products are shown. Those who are 
able to go are taken to the club camp at 
Monticello, to the Indiana state fair club 
camp, the county club fair, and the state 
club roundup at Purdue university, where 
they have an excellent chance to learn 
and have a good time. The best livestock, 
cooking, sewing and farm products are 
shown at these places, winning a large 
proportion of the prizes. 

Mrs. Norris makes a mighty fine helper, 
having charge of the girls’ clubs. Mr. and 
Mrs. Norris believe in cooperation and 
good fellowship, so they have organized 
the boys into the Sweetster Hungry club 
and the girls into a similar organization. 
These have meetings, weiner roasts, and 
similar good times frequently. Officers 
are elected from the boys and girls and 
they are taught the benefits of organiza- 
tion and cooperation. 

Altho the success of the Sweetster clubs 
is due to the fact that the club work is so 
interesting, this in turn is due to the 
interest taken by Mr. and Mrs. Norris 
themselves.—B. L. T., Ind. 


PROFIT FROM ONE SOW 

Wesley Wilcox, Hamilton county, lowa, 
banks on chester white hogs since a single 
litter brought him a net profit of $273.81 
in cash as well as a handful of ribbons. 

Wesley took a purebred chester white 
gilt for his 1926 home project in vocational 
agriculture and being quite energetic, he 
joined a pig club, too. The sow raised six 
pigs. They did exceptionally well and 
made a very good growth. When it came 
fair time, he loaded up four of his pigs and 
took them to the state fair at Des Moines. 
When the dust cleared away, he found 
that he had won all the firsts in the club 
classes of his breed as well as a few prizes 
in the open classes. 

From Des Moines he took his pigs 
directly to his county fair and again won 
the best prizes as well as a large silver 
cup given by the Union Stock Yards of 
Chicago. He disposed of all the pigs to 
breeders at very good prices and retained 
the old sow for another year. 

This year the old sow is raising eight 
pigs and in addition Wesley is taking care 
of two other brood sows in partnership 
with his father. Wesley’s father is a be- 
liever in good hogs and helped him build a 
triple movable house in which to raise his 
pigs. This house was cut out and assem- 
led in sections in the farm shop at the 
high school. Wesley is making good use of 
his vocational agriculture and at a profit, 
too.—A. H. H., Iowa. 





“Outlines for Organizing and Conduct- 
ing Junior Community Clubs,” put out 
by the Kentucky extension service, Lex- 
ington, suggests programs also for meet- 
ings and various club events. 





Boys and girls interested in collecting 
moths and butterflies should read the 
July issue of the National Geographic 
magazine. It is largely devoted to this 
subject and has many colored pictures. 
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BEST 
IN 
| RADIO 


BOSCH 
RADIO 
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SIGNED BY 


Model 57—Seven tube 

has Bosch KFL circuit, 
efficient built - in - loop, 
built-in 18 in. repro- 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


What impressed me more than anything else was the fact that 
the tones were so perfect as to give the impression that I was 
in the same room with the artist instead of miles away. 
Bosch Radio also has an advantage in that there is an utter 
absence of unharmonious sounds. 


</Ced (Darr. Lid 0 
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Model 76—Six tubes, 
Bosch RFL cireuit— 
eingle station selector, 
Bosch Line O’Lite tun- 





ducer, walnut cabinet 
with selected pattern 
woods, spacious power 
unit compartment. Single 
station selector, electri- 
cally lighted dial, Bosch 
Line O’Lite tuning, ar- 
mored and shielded, 
wired for battery or 
socket power operation 
and operates on loop or 
wire antenna from two 
to two hundred feet. 
Price with built-in repro- 
Gucer . « « 340.00 


How fitting that Ethel 
Barrymore should 
recognize instantly the 
dramatic effect of the 
marvelous life-like 
tone of Bosch Radio. 
It is the technical superiority of Bosch 
which gives every model in this line 
leadership in keenness of tuning, in 
clearness, perfect melody and life-like 
natural tone without distortion or 
other annoyances. Just the radio 
reception you have been waiting 
for. Bosch Radio is also outstanding in 
construction—built on a steel chassis— 
every connection solid with the elimi- 
nation of solder operations—nothing to 
get loose or out of order—a rigidity 
never before obtained in radio con- 
struction. A distinctive armored and 
shielded recetver—wired for battery or 
socket power operation. New models 
have electrically lighted single station 





ing, wired for battery or 
socket power operation, 
armored and shielded, 
Bpacious power unit com- 
partment, solid walnut 
cabinet beautifully 
finished with and without 
built-in reproducer— 
with built-in repro- 
Gucer .« « « $195.00 


selector—the Bosch 
“Line O’Lite’’—the 
utmost in tuning ac- 
curacy and simplicity. 
Built-in directional 
loop and other refine- 
ments mark the completeness of these 
radio receivers in their spacious, new 
beautiful cabinets. Some with built-in 
speakers, others for use with Bosch 
Ambotone cone type reproducer. One 
of the foremost furniture designers of 
the day created the new Bosch Cabi- 
nets and the simple, stately lines, 
harmonious proportions and the 
matched oe a woods are indeed 
charming. See and hear Bosch Radio 
for yourself at your Bosch Radio 
Dealer. The Bosch Ambotone cone 
type speaker and the Nobattry “B” 
Dower unit and the new successful No- 
ahead “A”’ power unit, a truly efficient 
*‘A” eliminator are also ready for you. 


Without built-in repro- 
Gucer . « $175. 


AMERICAN BOSCH MAGNETO CORPORATION, SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
CHICAGO 


BRANCHES: NEW YORK 


DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 








All these Bosch Radio 
Models—ready for 
Bosch Socket Power 
Units — the Nobattry 
**A”’ and Nobattry ‘‘B’”’ 
—both totaling . .$100. 











“Bosch Radio Receivers are Peer | 
— for Radio Amateur, Experimen’ 
factured wader passat applica 





Model 66—Siz tubes, single 
station selector, wired for bate 


tery or socket power operation, 
table type radio receiver 
Price *eeee#e $99.50 
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EDNA CULVER, a2 member of the La 

Porte county, Indiana, canning judging 
team, won the 4-H club medal presented 
to the highest scoring individual in the 
1927 state canning judging contest held at 
Purdue university. Edna’s score was 95.3 
out of a possible 100. 


GOING TO COLLEGE? 


You are wanting to go to college, of 
course. Every red-blooded young man 
has this Mecca deep down in his heart of 
hearts. 

It may be you have not the ready cash 
to plank down for a college education and 
therefore consider such advancement a 
closed book for you. ‘The successful 
experience of many energetic young men 
who have bravely finished college and are 
today filling prominent places in life dis- 
proves this idea. What one young man 
has done to a finish another may success- 
fully copy. 

Only recently I heard a prominent pro- 
fessor express praise of the way some of 
his boys did to get thru college. 

He said: “And any young 








SFUL FAR} 


“T knew a good deal about machinery 
at home and have cared for several fur- 
naces in town all winter. The pay meets 
my needs.” 

“T get $50 and room rent for answering 
night phone in an undertaking estab- 
lishment. It isn’t half bad.” 

“T was a little in arrears but found my 
salvation as extra clerk in the post office 
during the Christmas rush and was kept 
on as evening extra after that. Thru that 
I’ve made good all the way.” 

“Thru soliciting for several photog- 
raphers I’ve made the money that has 
put me thru three years now and l’m 
going to make the fourth with a whirlwind 
rush.” 

“T sought and obtained scholars for 
violin lessons. It pays well.” 

“I get good commissions from several 
city tailors for orders obtained for them. 
] try to see that all parties are pleased in 
the deal.’ 

“Very soon after entering college I got 
in touch with several dailies and solicit 
advertising for them. It has paid me 
well.”’ 

“T care for the switchboard in the sani- 
tarium at $40 per month. With economy 
it has pulled me out of the mire of need.” 

“IT took up the much despised house-to- 
house agent work with powders for soft 
drinks and it went big. I paid for every- 
thing I needed.” —C. B. 


SUCCESS 








BOYS BUILD BARN 


The best way to keep boys interested 
in agriculture is to let them actually con- 
duct a project of their own, thinks George 
F. Ellis, teacher of vocational agriculture 
in the Chase County Community high 
school of Kansas. With this principle as 
a working basis and with the cooperation 
of the school board and the class in agri- 
culture, Ellis has built the only cattle 
feeding barn in Kansas owned and man- 
aged by such a class. 

A year ago the school board rented a 
small tract of land on the edge of town and 
appropriated enough money to build the 
barn. The class in agriculture made the 
plans for the barn and did all the con- 
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worked out rations for the baby beev« 
and knew just what they should have to 
make the maximum gains. The schoo! 
furnished all the feed and for their wor! 
the boys get half of the total net. profit. 

“Our profit was $482.68,” explained 
Ellis, ‘‘and we had 15 boys finish the work 
this spring, so each boy received $16.08 
as his share. We presented the checks ii 
a special school chapel to give some credi 
that is due the boys for their good work 

“I consider this absolutely the bes‘ 
method of teaching feeding and care oi 
livestock to the boys. It gives them 
great deal of practical experience and | 
find that they take a great interest in the 
work. Each boy is made to feel that it is 
his project and each of them. keeps a set 
of books on the project so that he knows 
how we stand financially all the time. 
Ellis is himself an experienced livestock 
man and while attending school at the 
Kansas State Agricultural college was 
member of the livestock judging teams.- 
F. E. Charles, Kansas. 


MUSIC AND BEAUTY 
There's music in the rustling of the leave 
Theré’s beauty in the swaying of the flowers; 
There’s nothing in a book 
Like the tinkling of a brook, 
As it glides between its grassy summer 
bowers. 





There’s beauty in the perfume of the rose, 
There’s music in the buzzing of the bee; 
There’s beauty in the sight 
Of the silent stars at night, 
If we only have the eyes to look and see. 


There’s muste in the laughter of the child, 
There's beauty in a dewdrop or a tear; 
Without the slightest doubt 
There is, beauty all about, 
If we only stop to look, and see, and hear. 
—Ada Mae Hoffrek, 
From “Leaves of Laght.” 


MONEY IN BITTERSWEET 
Boys who earn their own pin money en- 
joy it most and are usually most careful 
about spending it. Here is a tip for boys 
living in a timber country to 
make a few extra dollars. During 





fellow of even average mind can 
get along swimmingly by doing 
odd jobs on the side to pay his 
way thru college today.”’ Hereare 
some of the thingsas he related 
them and as the young men 
expressed them to him: 

‘ITsend news to several dailies 
and write articles for magazines 
that help to bring the dollars to 
pay my way. This is mght 
work.” 

“TI run a motion picture cam- 
era for the owner, evenings and 
Saturdays. This has paid my 
way from the very start.” 

“IT make over $100 a month 
running a collection agency. I 








late summer and early fall as 
you tramp thru the woods, write 
down the location of the bitter 
sweet vines you find. Keep this 
a secret for others may beat 
you to your harvest if you 
don’t. The next time you go 
to any of the larger towns or 
city, visit the florists. Secure 
his prices ‘and if satisfactory 
make arrangements for disposing 
of your supply. A small adver- 
tisement offering vase-sized 
bunches at 25 cents to 50 cents 
usually brings a lot of buyers. 
Before cutting, always have 
the owner’s permission. Bear in 
mind, bitter sweet should not 








have made enough on this to 
assist two other friends thru col- 
lege.”’ 

‘I get ten dollars each Sunday 
for singing in thechurch choir in 
a neighboring city church. I started to 
college with only $30.” 

‘‘| work off-hours in an auto station and 
make good money. Often my tips for 
hurry jobs amount to $20 alone.’ 

“T play the pipe organ in two city 
churches for $75 a month each church. I 
am helping a friend thru college with me.” 

“7 put an ad in the paper and was en- 
gaged as companion to a blind man and 
have made enough in this pleasant asso- 
ciation to pay for all I needed in and out 
of college. 

“J have enough clerical jobs at fifty 
cents an hour to help me thru.”’ 

“T am one of seve ni boys who work as 
barber helpers over the week-ends and 
make good money doing this. None of us 
are In arrears,”’ 


The barn built by high school students 


struction work under the direction of 
Ellis. The building is 18x80 feet, has a 
hay mow that will hold 15 tons of hay, 
and grain bins with a capacity of 1,300 
bushels. There are stalls for 10 calves so 
that boys whose homes are in the country 
but who stay in town to attend school 
may keep their club calves where they 
can work with them conveniently. 

Hogs or sheep can be housed in the 
barn, too, and there is shed room for 
35 calves. Feed racks for that many are 
provided under cover. A set of scales and 
necessary tools for caring for livestock 
complete the equipment of the barn. 

Last fall Ellis’ class in agriculture 
bought a bunch of thirty-five hereford 
calves to feed thru the winter. The boys 
took a real interest in the project. They 





be cut until after the early 
frosts. Also, don’t ruin the entire 
vine. Cut carefully what you 
take. Leave the vine strong 
enough for a good growth for 
the next year, thereby receiving a* yearly 
income from this plant.—J. 8S. Quist, Ia. 

“Some Guides to 4-H Leadership’’ is 
the title of a new reference manual for 
4-H club leaders, issued by the Kansas 
extension service, Manhattan. Among the 
subjects presented are steps in organizing 
clubs, duties of club — how to build 
a program of work, business matters to 
be considered by clubs, parliamentary 
practice, twenty-four suggestive pro- 
grams, two ceremonies which may be used 
in initiating new members, the words and 
music of six songs recommended for all 
clubs to sing, an outline for health ac- 
tivities for all clubs, games, outlines for 
the use of de upnatnatin teams, and a 
seore card for model club meetings. 
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hat are the two forms 
of Fire Protection? 


HE teaching of fire prevention should prevail 
in every farm home—every school—every 

place where farm property owners gather to 
discuss their problems. 


The two forms of fire protection are prevention 
of fire, and insurance in a substantial.company. 


Prevention is all-important. Even full coverage 
cannot reimburse you for loss of time, for incon- 
venience, for possible suffering. And the fact is that 
the average loss of value from fire exceeds the in- 
surance by 50 percent. That 50 percent is total loss, 
in spite of all you can do. 








Legal Reserve Insurance 


Fire and Lightning—Windstorm—Tornado— Cyclone 


The Legal Reserve companies listed below give close at- 
tention to fire prevention, and are organized to render 
personal service to insurance buyers. These are agency 
companies, represented in every locality by men who 
specialize in farm insurance. The risks of these com- 


Continental Insurance Company 

Aetna Insurance Company 

Home Insurance Company, New York 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire Insurance Company 
American Insurance Company 


National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company 
Insurance Company of North America 
Springfield Fire & Marine Insurance Co. 
olumbia Fire Underwriters Agency 


panies are scattered; local casualties cannot affect them 
seriously, and they will provide you with just the insur- 
ance you need. You can easily get in touch with an agent 
in your locality. Write for free copy of booklet—"'Fire 
Prevention on the Farm.” 


United States Fire Insurance Co. 

Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co., Ltd. 
Commercial Union Assurance Co., Ltd. 
Security Insurance Company, New Haven 
Great American insurance Company 

lowa National Fire Insurance Co. 


FARM INSURANCE COMMITTEE 


Room 1029 Insurance Exchange 
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“ WhonI Drive 


These Last Two 


Red Tops I Will Have Built My 
Fence Over InThree Years!” 


ST drive ina Rep Top Steel Fence Post alongside a rotting wood 
fasten the same fencing toit with the Rep Top handy fastener and that 
post job is done for many years. It is the simplest and easiest and most 


economical way to replace 


ts. Adds many years of service to the fence 


you now have. Gives the farm an orderly and business-like appearance. 
Adds to its value. Makes intensive farming practicable and profitable. 
Saves a lot of valuable time that is usually frittered away On repairing 
and re-stapling fences and replacing rotted and broken wood posts. 


Red 


A 
> eS FT an 


Top 


LRANTEE 


Steel Fence Posts 








‘work can be doneatodd times. The next time 
syou are in town throwon a load of Rep Tops 
and take them to the farm. When youhavea 
couple of hours replace a few posts and note 


the improvement in the fenceline. You’ll never 
slight cost. REp Tor Steel Drive Fence 
*s fence building job to a little more than 


Ask the Rep Top dealer to show you this guaranteed 
Post. Note aluminized, weather-resisting finisb that 
adds to both the appearance and life of the post. 
RED TOP STEEL POST COMPANY 
38-Q So. Dearbora St., Chicago, Illinois 


notice t 
reduce a 
eday. 


, 


"RED Top Steel Postsare notonly best forreplacements but should be used | 











‘when erecting new boundaryorcrossfencing They hold the fence perfect! 

and oenergee e outlasting 4 or 5 ordinary wood posts. Easy to install. 

One man with the RED Top One-Man-Driver can drive 200 to 300 postsa 

day regardlessof theconditionof the soil. The \ With the RED TOP Pest 


Driver, one man can 
drive 200 to 300 wae 
7 
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Write for free book describing Farm Trucks, Wagons 
and Trailers. Also any size steel or wood wheel to fit 
any farm truck, wagon or trailer. Farm Tractors— 
Crawler Attachment tor Ford or International Tractors, 


ELECTRIC WHEEL CO. 50 ELM ST., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 








A Gorn Harvester 
Now for Only $25.00 


The Ziegler Corn Harvester, now selling 
for only $25.00, offers an easier, quicker, 
better, safer way of harvesting corn. It 
is being used by thousands of farmers in 
all parts of the country with amazing suc- 
cess. One horse can pull it, one man can 
run it. It cuts tall or short corn, cane or 
kaffir as fast as a horse can walk. Has 
bundle tying attachment. Write Ziegler 
Harvester Co., Dept. S. F., 


Salina, | 






By LOW PRICE 
ome “A EASY TERMS 


COMPLETE OUTFITS—everything you need for working fn tim- 
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WHAT COMMUNITY SPIRIT CAN 
ACCOMPLISH 
Continued from page 13 





Besides this, as I said before, the Kiwanis 
club puts on a program in each township 
during the summer months. 

Knox county is strong on recognizing 
merit. As a crowning event of the season’s 
club work the winners are crowned kings 
and queens.at a big doings that winds u 
thelseason with a banquet and a big, picked, 
home-talent show. 

Some of the products of the county 
may be shown by the carload shipments: 
apples, 1925—59 cars; peaches, 1922—174 
cars; 1925, 9 cars; watermelons, 1925— 
267 cars; cantaloupes, 1925—480 cars; 
sweet potatoes, 113 cars in 1925; tomatoes, 
83 cars in 1925. It is a great wheat county 
and also has its share of livestock. But 
you can see that these specialized crops 
call for special attention from the county 
agent. The educational work is well 
organized. The farm bureau has a pur- 
chasing department under Mr. Prichard 
that buys spray materials, fertilizers, oils 
and greases, seeds, feeds, twine, etc., in 
carlots to the value of $73,000 or more a 
year for its membership. 

County Agent Benson did not let the 
grass grow under his feet in 1925, or any 
other time, as the 1925 records show. He 
traveled 8,617 miles on duty, took care of 
3,279 office calls, 4,417 phone calls, sent 
out 54,120 circular letters, held 12 method 
demonstration meetings, attended 159 
farm bureau meetings, held 110 demon- 
stration meetings and was host to 87 
specialists visiting the county. All of 
which demonstrates that when a county 
farm bureau is alive it has plenty to do 
and has plenty of workers to do the work. 
Thirteen township units have definite 
programs of work. There were 511 men 
and women chairmen of committees in 
1926. Forty-one thousand eight hundred 
fifty-three ears of seed corn were tested, 
2,490 herds were tested for tuberculosis, 
five townships have cow testing associa- 
tions of twelve members each. Nine ton 
litters entered, sixteen ground-hog gassin 
demonstrations put the ground hog out a 
business. The annual banquet was at- 
tended by 815 people. This will be in- 
creased now that a new coliseum is being 
built. Three hundred fifty-six different 

rsons took part in the programs put on 

y the townships; $4,739 was donated to 
the tornado sufferers in neighboring coun- 
ties. The women are thoroly organized 
for nutrition and other projects. 

The Knox county slogan is “Get 
acquainted with your neighbor. You 
might like him,” and “Talk to your 
neighbor more and about him less.” That 
is the spirit of Knox county. It is a winner. 











NEW BULLETINS 
These publications may all be had free 


| of charge by writing the institution issuing 


ber. Saws 15 to 40 cords @ day! Change to tree saw in 3 minutes. | 


FREE fimoly send name for NEW CATALOGUE, new 








Kansas for free catalog showing picture | wer Prices and offers. 3 Hours Shinving Se 
. harvester at wi 14 . oo a WITTE ENGINE WORKS 
Vy express or ftreicnt. sis a oug g i 
reliable company, in hsniideanente@@uadee seis Empire Bidd-, PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Write for our Guide Box ws 
PATENT is: aitnk igre auoeee | BANKRUPT and RUMMAGE SALES 
Inspection and Instructions Free. Terms Reasonable. you, furnishing everyth ing. 


VICTOR J. EVANS & CO., wasdatotit"'s, c. 


DISTRIBUTORS, Dept, 218, 429~W. Superior St., CHICAGO 





them. 

Hay Making in Minnesota. Special 
bulletin 113, University of Minnesota, 
St. Paul. 

Combines in Illinois. Circular 316, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 

Clearing Land of Brush and Stumps. 
Farmers’ bulletin 1526, United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 
D. C 


United States Standards for Honey. 
Department circular 410, United States 
department of agriculture, Washington, 


Income to Iowa Agriculture 1920 to 
1926. Circular 104, Iowa state college, 
Ames. 

Minerals and Vitamins in Rations of 
Pigs. Ohio experiment station, Wooster. 





























BIRDSEYE VIEWS OF DISTANT 
COUNTRIES 


Continued from page 15 


school and soon had a hundred young men. 


Young women wanted a chance and he | 


soon opened a school for them, using both 
teaching and methods advocated by 
Grundtvig. These schools were not as- 
sisted by the state but they became so 
attractive and helpful that people de- 
manded them. 

While these schools were for young 
people the range of years was from sixteen 
to forty. People began to help with their 
financial support. From this beginning 
eame the People’s High Schools. Because 
of their democracy they became popular for 
peasants or farmers. Old as well as young 
people attended them. Textbooks have @ 
small place in these schools even today. 

While history, literature and even 
mythology and all such, have their place 
in these schools,-emphasis is placed on 
things that are practical. Singing and 
gymnastics have their place. Rules are 
conspicuous by their absence. Teachers 
practically live with the people. 

From the beginning people studied 
with the teacher their own problems. 
Scientific farming, stock raising, dairying, 
marketing, feeding, transportation and 
cooperation together for the common 
good and later cooperative organization, 
all these and other problems as well as 
home ownership had places of importance. 

Out of all this has come the great edu- 
cational system of Denmark. One of our 
own United States ministers says the 
Danes are the best educated people in the 
world. Ignorance is an unpardonable sin 
according to their ideas, and knowledge 
is the power that has lifted them to the 
heights. Just here a few paragraphs from 
Rambling Thru Europe vill be given as 
they were written last year on my way 
home from Denmark. 

The Danes believe in compulsory edu- 
cation and no parent can get by with an 
excuse for his child being out of school. 
They have schools galore. Public schools, 
private schools, farm schools, church 
schools, trade schools, art schools, music 
schools, technical science schools and 
every other kind, and in their judgment 
no one is too old to attend. 

They have lecture courses, educational 
conferences, chautauqua pro Ss, re- 
search meetings and practical demonstra- 
tions. They are great on books, news- 
papers, magazines, libraries and search 
earth, sea and sky for new ideas. bien 
believe the farmer should know as muc 
about business as a banker, as much 
about legislation as the lawyer and more 
about all questions than the politician. 
If they have reached greater heights than 
others, it is because they have been willing 


to pay the price in everlasting digging at | 


foundation principles. 








In cooperation these Danish farmers | 
beat the world. The wealth they make | 


never gets out of their hands. They do 
their own buying, banking, marketing, 
building and cooperate in everything. 
They operate their own stores, manufac- 
turing plants, water works, power plants, 
cement factories and have their own in- 
surance companies whether for fire, life, 
sickness, or on buildings, equipment or 
crops. They have one hundred and sixty- 
eight credit unions and it matters not how 
big or little any man’s interests may be 
they take care of him. 

They have their own flour mills, saw 
mills, bakeries, fertilizing plants, sugar 
beet factories, pension system for the 
aged and there does not seem to be any- 
thing that can possibly touch the farmer 
that they have overlooked. They have 
their own wharves, steamship lines, dis- 
tributing agencies, elevators, warehouses, 
breeding, grading, packing and standard- 
izing agencies. During the past ten years 
the Farmers Central Bank in Copen- 


hagen has established one hundred local 
agencies thruout the country. 
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For School Time 
an INGERSOLL 


When school time comes boys 
and girls need watches. For school 
is at once their training and their 
business. They must learn punctu- 
ality and be punctual. And 
punctuality can neither be learned 
nor practiced without a watch. 


Ingersolls are the logical and sen- 
sible watches for boys and girls, 
not merely because of their low 
price but because of certain quali- 
ties that have made them the most 
popular watches in the world — 
among men and women, boys 
and girls. 


Ingersolls are dependable. Inger- 
solls are sturdy. Ingersolls are 
durable. Ingersolls are more than 
ordinarily good-looking. New 
closer casing, silver dials, newly 
designed bows and crowns have 


given thema sprightliness and up- 
to-the-minuteness that may well 
cause envy in those who have paid 
more than Ingersoll prices for 
their watches. 


Boys and girls don’t coddle 
watches; they aren’t too careful 
of anything. That’s where the 
Ingersoll Service Department 
comes in. If an Ingersoll gets 
broken, it is easy to get it repaired. 
Simply send it to the Ingersoll 
Service Departmentat Waterbury, 
Connecticut, where repairs are 
made promptly and at a nominal 
cost. 


Ingersolls are sold by dealers 
everywhere, prices $1.50 to $9.50. 
Sixteen models in all. Ask your 
dealer to show you the complete 
new line. 


INGERSOLL WATCH CO., Inc. 
NEW YORK + CHICAGO + SAN FRANCISCO 





























Models for Everyone 


Yankee—the Old Reliable 
Yankee Radiolite—luminous $2.25 
Wrist Watch—new model 
Wrist Radiolite—luminous $4.00 
Junior—for men and boys 
Junior Radiolite—Iluminous $4.00 |||! 
Midget—for womenand girls $3.25 || 
Midget Radiolite—luminous $3.75 : 
Waterbury—jeweled movement $4.50 
Waterbury Radiolite 


$1.50 





$3.50 


$3.25 
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Let the Hogs Do the Hard Work 


Pigs Make Hogs of Themselves Picking Corn 


By KIRK FOX 


























TS practice of hogging down corn results in more rapid 

gains, requires less feed per unit of gain and less labor in 

caring for hogs than when corn is fed by hand. Harvesting 
corn by hogging it down also saves about fifteen percent. of the 
cost of growing this erop. Other advan might be named, 
such as more healthy hogs out in the open fields and the manure 
is scattered where it does the most good. ‘“Hogging down corn 
or other crops is not a magical method of making cheap pork, 
however,” says W. E. Carroll, University of Illinois. He finds 
that farmers who get the most profit out of this practice do other 
things besides merely turning the pigs into the field to harvest 
their own feed. 

“Tf preparation has been made for the hogging down by planting 
soybeans or some other crop with the corn, considerable pork 
frequently can be made without the use of other feeds. 
However, pork probably can be made somewhat 
cheaper if a small allowance of tankage is 
given and a simple mineral mixture sup- 

lied in addition. Cheap pork also can 
be made by providing tankage in 
self-feeders while the animals are 
harvesting their own corn. The 
self-feeders should be watched, 
however, to make sure that 
the pigs do not take an over- 
supply of tankage, as this 
sometimes occurs. Before 
the hogs are turned into the 
crop that is to be hogged 
down they should be given a 
good fill, and if the corn is 
still somewhat soft they should 
be left in the field for only a half- 
day at a time during the first two 
or three days,” says Carroll. Other- 
wise they may be thrown off feed and 
make slow gains during the first several 
days in the field. It also may be desir- 
able to fence the field so that the pigs 
do not have full run of the pasture but 
are made to clean up a small patch as 
they go. This sometimes prevents a 
waste which otherwise might occur. Rapid gains cannot be made 
by the pigs as the last of the field is being cleaned up. For this 
reason, stock hogs ibly should be used for the final cleaning 
up of the field, while the hogs that are nearly fat should be put 
in a dry lot and finished off by themselves. 

G. J. Van Buren, Jones county, Iowa, is perhaps a fair-repre- 
sentative of the thousands of practical farmers who let their hogs 
do the work of picking corn. Van Buren says some men are not 
satisfied uniess they do about so much “back-breaking” work. 
“They think a farm can’t be run without a lot of corn picking, 
yet I let my livestock pick the larger = of mine,” he says. He 
1as a 200-acre farm and feeds a big unch of hogs and several 
hundred lambs each year. His rotation is corn, corn, a mixture of 
oats and barley and clover. The fields are fenced so the hogs get 
over the entire farm every four years. Some early corn, ~ 4 = 
Minnesota 13, is planted so the pigs can get an early start. 

In Nelson county, North Dakota, F. W. Keitzman, in coopera- 
tion with County Agent H. M. Oefstos, has conducted experi- 
ments for three years on hogging off corn. As a result there is no 
question in Keitzman’s mind about the value of this practice. 
He used North Dakota white flint corn and the hogs had access 
to alfalfa pasture before and during the trials. All the available 
skimmilk on the farm was also given them. 

As previously stated, some protein supplement is necessary for 
pigs to make the best gains when they are harvesting their own 
corn. At the Iowa experiment station Evvard and Culbertson 
showed in 1923 and 1924 that it pays to provide tankage in self- 
feeders to hogs running in the cornfield. In drawing conclusions 
from the 1924 hogging-down experiments, workers of the experi- 
ment station say, ‘Standing corn alone, or even with minerals, 
is not hogged down efficiently. The pigs do not gain well and the 
cost of gains are relatively unprofitable. It pays to supplement 













Feeding hogs by hand requires a lot of work 





the corn ration of the growing shotes with good protein and vita- 
min feeds, such as soybeans, tankage, skimmilk, buttermilk, 
alfalfa pasture, rape pasture or red clover pasture. A good mineral 
mixture is to be commended, and salt especially is recommended 
as one of the most important ingredients under average all-around 
conditions.” 

The best all-around showing in the 1924 tests was secured with 
soybeans growing in the cornfield, along with tankage self-fed. 
The pigs fed in this manner easily made the most rapid and most 
economical gains. In 1923, the group with access to tankage in 
self-feeders and running in clean, standing corn made the most 
economical gains. The second cheapest gains in 1923 were made 
by the hogs that had soybeans in the corn and were supplied 
tankage in self-feeders. 

From the 1923 tests, the station workers conclude: 
‘Soybeans in the cornfield were not enough to 
alance the ration of ear corn properly and 
economically; the addition tankage 
(skimmilk, buttermilk or other good 
supplements would be acceptable) 
increased the daily gains some 40 
percent, decreased the feed re- 
quirement for the hundred 
pounds of gain, increased the 
hog gains creditable to the 
acre of corn, made larger the 
yield of hog gains accredit- 
able to the bushel of corn 
grain consumed, and cheap- 
ened the cost of a hundred 
unds of gain from $5.84 
own to $5.38.” 

The mineral mixture used in 
the 1923 and 1924 hogging-down 
tests consisted of: 20 pounds of 
flake salt, 40 pounds of ground lime- 
stone, 40 pounds of spent bone black, 
and one-half pound of potassium iodide. 

C. M. Vestal at the Indiana experi- 
ment station found that a mineral mix- 
ture pays well when soybeans are hogged 

down with corn. The mixture used con- 
sisted of 10 pounds wood ashes, 10 pounds 16 percent acid phos- 
phate and one pound of common an. 

At the North Dakota agricultural college J. H. Shepperd has 
found that pigs fed standing corn with all the tankage they will 
eat, do no rooting. Pigs fed all corn did the most rooting 
while those fed four-tenths pound per day of tankage and a 
similar lot having access to third crop alfalfa did some rooting. 
Each lot received some coal and salt. 

The value of alfalfa pasture was figured in the North Dakota 
experiments at $25.34 an acre as a supplement to standing corn 
when hogs were worth 7%4 cents a pound. When tankage cost 
$75 a ton and hogs were selling at 744 cents a pound, Shepperd 
did not make any profit from the supplement. 

Hogs best adapted for picking their own corn are those 
raised largely on forage crops. At the South Dakota agricul- 
tural college A. H. Kuhlman fed only 30 percent of the total 
corn required during the pasture season. Thus 70 percent of 
the corn used may be new corn. The pigs produced in this 
way usually do not bring as high prices as those reaching the 
market earlier. The lower cost of production often makes this 
method just as profitable, however. 

Studies made in Illinois and Iowa by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture showed that feed constituted the largest 
item of cost in producing hogs, amounting to 64 percent of the 
total cost in 1921 and 75 percent in 1922. Labor charges were 
second, constituting 8.4 percent in 1921 and 7.1 percent in 1922. 

It costs the average man around ten bushels of corn to produce 
a hundred pounds of gain on hogs. If we can save corn and labor 
we have practically added that much to the selling price. Here 
is at least one place the average man has some control over price. 
Hogging down corn has proved to be both a corn and a labor 


saver. 
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Greatest Name in Rubber 








Charles Goodyear, from 
@ contemporary portrait 


He walked the streets in downpouring rain in a strange garment 
of rubberized cloth. 

He met the jeers of the world with a faith that neither disaster nor 

seeming disgrace could conquer. 


He laid upon the altar of his work all the dear things of life— 
health, family, friends, fortune, happiness. 


He was cast into prison for debt. 
He felt himself “appointed of God.” 


He discovered the vulcanization of rubber. 


His name was Charles Goodyear. 


iy the immense and farflung industrial structure that is 
Goodyear today, an army of workers labors to enlarge 
Charles Goodyear’s discovery. 

In cities that he never saw— quite possibly of which he 
could not even dream—and in an enterprise he did not 
found, his spirit abides where his name finds greatest honor. 
With every passing year, the name of Goodyear rises higher, 
clearer. 

Deservedly the greatest name in rubber in the beginning, 
through the work of the man, it is today no less eeonile 
the greatest name in rubber through the work of the insti- 
tution which followed the path he pioneered. 


COhe name Goodyear is greatest in invention. 


Look through the annals of the rubber industry’s achieve- 
ments, and on every important page for a quarter-century 
you will find record of Goodyear the institution’s contribu- 
tion to the art. 

Goodyear invented the present straight-side tire. Goodyear 
perfected the principle of cord tire construction underlying 
the high-mileage performance of automobile tires today. 
Goodyear ingenuity fashioned the machines necessary to the 
production of this new construction. 

Goodyear devised the All-Weather Tread, for maximum 
safety, traction, wear. 

Goodyear pioneered the successful pneumatic cord truck tire. 
Goodyear originated the Plant Analysis Plan of specifying 
rubber mechanical goods to the uses of industry. 

Goodyear provided the indispensable rubber equipment for 
aeronautics in America, and itself established record after 
record in air navigation. 

Goodyear developed SUPERTWIST, the extra-elastic, extra- 
durable cord fabric essential to the modern low-pressure tire, 
Goodyear has just now announced the tractive, slow-wearing 
new Goodyear balloon tire with the new-type All-Weather 
Tread. 


“he name Goodyear is greatest in sales. 


The measure of value in rubber may accurately be gauged 

by volume of sales, sustained public demand being the 

evidence of merit. 

More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 

More oe ig walk on Goodyear rubber heels than on any 
ind. 


other 








GOODS YEAR 


More Goodyear rubber conveyor belting is used in industry 

than any other kind. 

More Goodyear rubber equipment is supplied to commer- 

cial aviation and for cited encniaiad defense than any 

other kind. 

More Goodyear Tires— many millions more — have been 

— and placed in the service of motorists than any other 
ind. 

More rubber is used by Goodyear— nearly one-seventh of all 

the crude rubber produced annually on the earth, almost 

50% more than is used by any other manufacturer. 


©Ohe name Goodyear is greatest in service. 


There is in the Goodyear business method a fixed principle 
of the greatest service to the greatest number. 

With the same care that it builds into its products the 
greatest possible value, Goodyear has provided the means 
to help users get all that value out. 

Ie has covered the world with a network of branches, 
depots and dealer service stations for the prompt supply and 
expert servicing of Goodyear wares. 

It has pledged its selected retail outlets to give the skilled 
assistance to owners that results in the enjoyment of the last 


ounce of usefulness built into the Goodyear product. 
©Ohe name Goodyear is greatest in usefulness. 


It is a fair statement to say that none of Goodyear’s success 
has come to Goodyear unearned, 

This is a young company— eager, alert, forward-looking — 
one of the youngest although it is the greatest rubber com- 
pany of the world. 

It has come along no royal road in its march to decisive 
leadership, but often through trial and travail like that 
which Charles Goodyear himself endured. 

But it has had his conquering spirit in its heart. 

And it has had the devoted service of thousands on thou- 
sands of loyal men who respond to that spirit. 

And it hashad the trust and good-will of the millions of people 
who have tested its work and word and found them worthy. 
It will keep all these, because it knows whereof they spring. 
In the beginning, by force of discovery, Goodyear was the 
greatest name in rubber. 

By force of usefulness, to its own and to all people, Good- 
year is the greatest name in rubber today. 








Copyright 1927, by Tie Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ino, 






































Atire 
gauge 


you can" 





ERE is a tire gauge you 


can trust. A gauge with 

-no delicate parts. No compli- 

cated mechanism to get out of 
order. 

Buy one of these depend- 
able gauges today. And then 
use it regularly once a week. 
We suggest Friday because 
most tires do their hardest 
work over the week-end, 

Schrader products are sold 
by over 100,000 dealers 
throughout the world. 

A. SCHRADER’S SON, Inc. 
Brooklyn 


Toronto 


Chicago 
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IOWA STEER FEEDING TESTS 


Good profits were realized on the steers 
fed at the lowa experiment station last 
winter, the margin varying from $5.89 to 
$34.25 per head. 
| Th was broken at the same time. 

The record was made by a lot of two- 
| year-old Hereford steers which gained 


prey pounds per head daily during the | 


four months of feeding. This lot received 
| four m corn full fed, corn silage twice 
daily, self-fed salt, a good allowance of 
alfalfa hay and three pounds per head 
daily of linseed oilmeal. 

For minerals the lot received one ounce 
per head daily of a mixture made up of 
49.97 pounds of ground limestone, 49.97 
pounds special steam bonemeal and .06 
pound potassium iodide. A similar lot 
fed exactly the same but without a min- 
eral supplement gained one-half pound less 
per day. The gains on the mineral fed lot 


| were also made very economically. 
ge comparisons in the experi- | 


In the a 
year, the yearlings showed 
larger margins than did calves or two- 

















This fellow averaged 3 5 pounds daily gain 
for four months. Hereceived simple minerals 


year-olds, altho the calves made cheaper 
gains. In a comparison of heifer and steer 
calves, the steers gained more rapidly 
than the heifers, but the heifers were more 
nearly finished in the four months and 
showed a larger profit per head. 


‘ . | 
Steers graded as medium at the start | 


of the experiment last winter showed a 


| higher margin than did those graded as 


good to choice, or those classed as com- 
mon. The choice to good steers made 
slightly more profit than did the common 
steers. ‘The choice 
the common and 


medium steers in 


economy and rate of gains, but because | 


of the greater original cost, they failed to 
make as high a margin as the medium 
steers, and only a trifle more than the 
common steers. 


Dirt feeding this year in the final analy- 


but appar- 
The 


sis did not prove profitable, 
ently reduced the rate of gains. 


| steers, however, liked the dirt. 


OATS FCR LAMBS 


Western lambs did equally as well on | 


oats as corn during recent tests at the 
experiment station. Besides 
replacing corn the oats substituted for 
more than 40 percent of roughage in the 
ration as well. 

The average daily ration of the lambs 
receiving oats was: oats, 1.92 pounds; 
cottonseed meal, .17 pound; corn silage, 
1.31 pounds, and clover hay, 1.4 pounds 
Those on corn received corn, 1.15 pounds; 
cottonseed meal, .16 pound; corn silage, 
1.31 pounds and clover hay, 1.4 pounds. 


“An FEeonomie Study 
Feeding Enterprise in Iowa.” 
No. 242, lowa state college, 





of the Cattle 


The record for rate of | 
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RADIO’A’ 


i" | 
This is the 


Burgess Radio 
“A” Battery 


cA SPECIALLY designed of,” 
battery for radio service. There 
is nothing like it in its field. 











Proportioned to permit ease of | 
handling and convenience of cab- 
inet assembly and storage, you || 
may expect this new Burgess cre- 
ation to give you the length of 
service and dependability under 
all conditions for which all prod- 
| ucts of Burgess are noted. 


If you are using the ordinary 
type of No. 6 “A” battery, we 
suggest that you learn for your- 
self from the Burgess Radio “A” 
the measure of service you have 
a right to expect. 


Ask Any Radio Engineer 


Burcess BATTERY COMPANY 
GENERAL SALES Orrice: CHICAGO 








Canadian Factories and Offices: 
Niagara Falls and Winnipeg 
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SEPTEMBER HOG PRICES 


The month of September usually marks 
the turning point in the seasonal trend 
of hog prices just as the month of June 
marks the turning point at that season 
of the year. The upward trend that begins 
in the latter part of June and continues 
thruout July and August frequently ends 
in September. September then marks 
the beginning of the usual seasonal de- 
cline. 

The first ten-day period is, on the aver- 
age, a period of steady prices in years of 
high corn prices, while the last two-thirds 
of the month shows a distinct decline 
from the August level. In years of low 
corn prices, the price trend is upward 
until the middle of the month, after which 
the usual seasonal decline sets in. 

The fact that the month of September 
marks the turning point in the seasonal 
price trend does not always mean that 
September prices thruout the month will 
average lower than August prices. As a 
matter of fact, September hog prices for 
the years 1901 to 1923 at Chicago aver- 
aged 1.6 percent higher than August hog 
prices. This is due primarily to the influ- 
ence of market receipts. 

During this same period of years hog 
receipts at four markets averaged 11 
percent less in September than in August. 
It is not until October that heavy receipts 
are witnessed. September is, on the aver- 
age, one of the months of lightest receipts 
for the whole year. 

Years of high corn prices affect Septem- 
ber hog receipts in a slightly different 
manner than years of low corn prices. 
In years of high corn prices there is a 
tendency to put hogs on the market 
earlier in the month than in years of low 
corn prices. This has caused the decline 
in the seasonal trend of hog prices to occur 
earlier in the month of September in years 
of high corn prices than in years of low 
corn prices, 

Furthermore, this same factor has 
tended to make hog prices in September 
to average slightly below the August hog 
prices in years of high corn prices, while 
in years of low corn prices September hog 
prices average above August hog prices. 
Che spring and summer advances in corn 
prices make this year one of high corn 
prices in relation to hog feeding while 
previous to that time this year was classed 
as an “‘in-between-year.” It is necessary 
at all times to keep in mind the relation 
etween hog and corn prices in formulat- 
ing opinions as to hog price trends. 

Since September is the usual turning 
point in the hog market, it is important 
to examine the chances for a period of 
strength in the September market. This 
is a different matter than average prices, 
for it concerns only the relation between 
the top price in August and the top price 
in September. In the 23 years (1901-1923) 
the top hog price in September has been 
above the top hog price in August seven- 
teen times. This means that September 
is usually quite a strong period in spite of 
the fact that it marks the turning point 
in hog prices. 

Carrying this a little further, the effect 
of corn prices on the September top hog 
prices can be noted. In 10 of those 23 
years, corn prices were high. During 
these 10 years, the first part of September 
showed a higher top price than the last 
part of August only five times. On the 
other hand, 12 of these 23 years were 
years of low corn prices. (One year was 
an “‘in-between-year”’) During these 12 
years, the first part of September showed 
a higher top price than the last part of 
August exactly eight times. 

In view of present corn prices in rela- 
tion to hog feeding and the price trends 
in the past, it is reasonable to expect | 
steady hog prices during early September, 
and declining prices the remainder of | 
the month.—E. A. Stokdyk, Kansas 


Agricultural College. 
. eT UAL fe 
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WILLARDS 
get the BIG 
JOBS, too” 


If there ever was a job that calls for a 
reliable battery, it is the job in the big 
busses. Think of the kick it takes to 
spin their huge motors — the current 
that’s meeded to supply the lights. 
Willards get the jobs in the big busses 
because Willards do ’em better — 
just as a Willard can do a better job 
for you. 
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These busses, trucks and cars 
are Willard-equipped 
by their makers. 


Acme 
A. C.F, 
Atterbury 
Backus Motor 
Truck (Jitney 
Bridgeport 
Clarkspeed 
Clydesdale 
Commerce 


Acme 
American- 
La France 
Atterbury 
Austin 
Available 
Backus 
Buck 
Century 
Chevrolet 
(Partial) 
Clarkspeed 
Clydesdale 
Commerce 
Defiance 
Delling 


FIRE ENGINES 


American- 
La France 


Case 

Checker Cab 

Chevrolet 
(Partial) 

Chrysler 
“*50-60-70-80"" 

Cunningham 

Davis 





BUSSES 

Fageol National 

Garford Pierce-Arrow 

Gotfredson Reo 

Graham Ruggl 

/Gramm Safe Wa 

< Ider ix Wheel 

Hahn Standard 

Kelly-Spring- Stud - 

held win City 
White 
TRUCKS 

Denby National 

Diamond T Nelson-LeMoon 

F. W. D. Oneida 

Garford Oshkosh 

G. M. C, Pierce-Arrow 

Gotfredson Red Ball 

Graham Bros Ruggles 

Grass-Premier Sayers 


Hercules 
Independent 


Indiana Tiffin 
Kelly-Spring- Traylor 
field Vulcan 
Little Giant Ward- 
Marion La France 
Menominee White 


Peter Pirsch 


‘ MOTOR CARS 


Dodge Nash 
Erskine Six (Adv. Six) 
Franklin Oldsmobile 


Hupmobile 
Jordan 
Kissel 
McFarlan 
Meteor 






Standard 
Stoughton 


Seagrave 


Paige (Exp 
Pierce-Arrow 
Reo 
Studebaker 
WillsSte. Claire 
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We service all makes and seil Willards for all cars, 
for farm-light, and for radio, too. 


Men 
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Tucker Wouldn’t Stay Down 


He Refused to Be a Failure 











By CLIFFORD FARMER 


second time discourages all but the strongest hearted. Yet 

W. M. Tucker of Dallas county, Missouri, ‘‘went broke”’ 

twice, started again on a shoe-string and is now considered one 
of Missouri’s most successful farmers. 

He grew up a poor boy, worked out for meager wages, went 

barefooted because he could not afford shoes and attended school 

when he could get-off from work. Working long hours with no 


i go broke once usually gets a man. To lose his savings the 


recreation gave birth to a desire to get away from the farm. Ac- 


cordingly, with his scant savings he went to the northwestern 
lumber camps. His close contact with farming had made of him 
a good hand with horses and he became an expert teamster. He 
met up with another ambitious young man and together they 
formed a partnership, bought their own teams and began ta iking 
hauling contracts. Hard they worked and their business grew 
until Tucker counted his share in the thousands. Then, a streak 
of ill luck and they found their teams belonging to another. 

The blow sent young Tucker back to Missouri and again he 
became a farm hand. This time he invested his savings in a cheap 
farm. When he became his own master he started farming as he 
had seen it done in other states. He stopped selling grain except 
thru livestock. He grew grass for cattle pasture thus starting his 
first crop rotation. As his bank account grew and the farm mort- 
gage disappeared, he bought more land and increased his feeding 
operations. 

He never farmed by proxy. He was always the first one up, the 
last to bed. No hired man could do as much work nor better. 
There came a time when he was rated as the heaviest depositor 
in the local bank. His farm, once rundown, was pointed out as 
the richest in the section for the rotating of crops, and the manure 
from the feed lots was rapidly building up the land. 

Then the mining boom in northeastern Oklahoma broke out 
and the adventurous streak in Tucker urged him to investigate. 
While investigating he invested. Like many others rushing into 
a business promising riches but unfamiliar conditions, he found 
himself shuffled to the sidelines—and almost penniless. In try- 
ing to save his investments, he borrowed heavily on the farm. 
Almost before he knew it he found everything wiped out except 
the farm and it was worth little more than the mortgage. 

It was lesson number two. He returned to his Dallas county 
farm determined to stay within his own line of business. He 
started to pay off a mortgage on the farm for the second time. A 
good friend advised him to give up and get a job in town. The 
reply was characteristic of the man. “This farm stood by me 
once—lI guess it will again.” 


ODAY Tucker is rated one of the most substantial farmers in 

the country. His farm has grown from 127 acres to 400. In 
1925 he fed on the farm and sold 200 head of cattle and 975 head 
of hogs. One hundred and eighty head of the cattle sold for 
$10.50.a hundred pounds on the Kansas City market, the others 
for slightly less. The hogs brought from 11 cents to 14 cents a 
pound, sold when averaging around 200 pounds. On several 
occasions he topped the market in his class. At no time did his 
hogs sell for less than 10 cents under the top price for the day. 

While much feed is necessarily purchased to carry on such 
extensive feeding operations, no small amount is raised on the 
farm. But the farm is not sacrificed to grain. A rotation of corn, 
oats, wheat and clover is followed, and the manure from the feed 
lots is scattered over the fields. In summer, when most of the 
feeding is done, the troughs are moved about in the pastures so 
manure hauling is unnecessary then. The pastures are turned 
into the regular rotation fields every fourth year and new grass 
seeded in the plot most needing rest. 

A herd of 10 good Jersey cows and a flock of 300 hens supplies 
the farm with a steady income which Tucker figures pays the 
farm operating expenses less the feed that is purchased. 

lew farmers care to take the risks he takes each year with his 
extensive feeding. Yet, on the average farm where a few head of 
cattle or hogs are fed, the methods this man uses may well be 


applied. His plan of buying, feeding and selling will prove just as 
effective with 10 head as with 500. 

‘Tucker buys his feeders around home. To be a successful 
“home” buyer one must understand human nature and be a good 
judge of cattle values. Buying feeders in the stockyards is some- 
what different for it is not so hard to classify cattle and determine 
their value where similar ones are being sold every day. Tucker 
studies the daily market papers and knows what a fair price is. 
He buys only good feeders and he likes them young. 

“Dairy cattle are all right in their place,” he said, “I have a 
herd of Jerseys myself. But I don’t want. them in my feed lot. 
I make little difference in the three beef breeds, nerefords, angus 
and shorthorns, but I want them to be close built with short legs 
and a wide, feeder head. I ne ver like a big rangy steer. He gets 
heavy but takes on fat too slow.’ 

Tucker buys most of his feeders in the fall. If they have not 
been dehorned, he does this as soon as cool weather begins. They 
are carried thru until February on silage, stalk fields and grass 
that was not heavily pastured thru the summer. He makes it a 
rule to see that the cattle at least hold their own during winter 
and he tries to make them gain, without grain, however. In 
February he starts feeding grain, usually consisting of only 
ground corn fed on the silage. When cottonseed meal prices 
are such that it is a cheaper feed than corn, a mixture of cotton- 
seed meal and corn is fed. 

By the first of April when the pastures are ready, he culls 
closely. The nearest finished cattle go into the feed lot and after 
a 30-day feed of corn, cottonseed meal and molasses to put them 
in prime condition, they are sent to market. This usually takes 
about half of the bunch. The others are turned on pasture with 
a light grain feed and placed on full feed about July Ist. Studying 
the market conditions earefully is the best way to tell when to 
sell, according to Tucker. He uses linseed oilmeal or molasses for 
about 30 days before the cattle are shipped.This stimulates their 
appetites, puts the hair in better condition and makes them sell 
better. 


UCKER prefers to feed out of doors in high, dry places in the 

pasture. An open shed is provided so the cattle have shelter 
during bad weather. Shade trees are important, too, for cattle 
cannot make maximum gains, he says, during hot weather if they 
do not have a cool place to lie down during the middle of the day. 
Pure water and free access to salt also are very essential to rapid, 
economical gains. 

In 1912 he built a silo and has filled it every year since. He 
never pulls off the ears when filling, for he says corn in the silo 
is just as valuable for feed as in the crib and a lot easier harvested. 

‘To make a good profit on cattle feeding the farmer should get 

a $2 gain in price,” said Tucker. ‘That is, cattle costing $8 
should sell for $10 a hundred pounds. Feeding only for the gain 
in weight will just pay for the feed and the work under average 
conditions. However, I would be willing to feed just for the ma- 
nure, and in figuring ‘loss or gain on a bunch of cattle I always 
charge off work of feeding to the manure for it is worth more to 
the farm than the work costs. 

“The fellow who finishes his cattle usually gets the most profit. 
I always have my stuff prime when it goes to market and it sel- 
dom goes below the market top.” 

Hogs are raised on the farm and purchased in the neighborhood 
and allowed to follow the cattle in the feed lot. When they reach 
100 pounds or a little better, Tucker starts feeding them addi- 
tional grains and finishes them as rapidly aspossible. Light hogs 
are best to follow cattle, he thinks, because they clean up better 
and are not so likely to be injured by the cattle. 

“The main thing,” added Tucker as‘an afterthought, “is to 
stay with the game. You will lose sometimes in feeding. Don’t 
give up.”’ Don’t give up! That is characteristic of Tucker. 
Perseverance has enabled him to three times climb from the 
bottom and so long as he stays with his present methods he is 
very likely to stay on top, 
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Satisfied 
Customers /@» 


Five Year Guarantee of Quality 


650,000 customers—one out of every 35 families in the 
United States. They are not only Kalamazoo customers 
—they are satisfied Kalamazoo customers. That's the 
important thing—satisfied customers. And think of 
this: they are increasing at the tremendous rate of more 
than 50,000 newcustomers a year. Could anything more 
clearly or concisely prove Kalamazoo quality! Could 
anything more convincingly or conclusively prove that 
Kalamazoois saving customers ) to }4 by selling direct from factory to user. 


Get Your Copy of this 


Your FREE book is ready—alive with interest, 
full of new features. Reduced prices are in ef- 
fect!A new 5-year quality guarantee is in forcel 
See the Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges in 
beautifui delft blue and pearl gray—the very 
latest and most popular of all ranges. Look for 
the Mahogany Porcelain Enamel Heating 
stoves—the most popular of all heating stoves. 
Read absut the new Hot Blast, improved fire 
box—more heat from less fuel, a clean fire with- 
outsmoke or soot. See the latest improvements 
in warm air furnaces—pipe and pi 


200 Styles and Sizes 


No matter what you are interested in—gas 
stoves, coal and wood ranges, combination gas 
and coal ranges, oil stoves, heating stoves or 


furnaces (pipe or one-register type)-—you will 
find here exactly what you want. Mail coupon today. 


Quality First—Values Unexcelled 


Kalamazoo values cannot be equalled any- 
where. When you buyfrom pomnannees buy 
direct from manufacturer. There is nothing be- 
tween you and our factory—but the railroad 
tracks. We are not a mailorder house that col- 
lects a variety of merchandise from scores of 
factories to sel] by mail—we are specialized 
manufacturers, making Kalamazoo stoves, 

es and furnaces complete in our own highly 
modernized factory and shipping direct to you, 
thus eliminating any other manufacturer or 
middleman of any kind. We build in large quantities. 
You get better quality at lower prices from a factory 
whose sole interest is making stoves, ranges and 
furnaces than elsewhere. This new catalog proves it. 
Fill out coupon for your copy. 


F) Sv & OA 
30 Days FREE 
Send for this new book now. Learn how Kal- 
amazoo gives you 30 days FREE trial in your 
own home om 360 days a proval test on any- 
over $1,000,000 yearly for Kalamazoo customers. 
24-Hour Service— 
Safe Delivery Guaranteed 
Send for this book! See how close Kalamazoo 


is to you—24 hours shipping service saves you 
time. Kalamazoo goods are carefully packed to arrive 
safely. Safe delivery is absolutely guaranteed. 


Cash or Easy Terms 


This FREE book quotes you easy terms that 
are truly amazing—many as low as $3 down 
and $3 monthly. Nowhere in the world can you 
get such value, such service as Kalamazoo now 
offers. This new book shows you why this big 13-acre 
factory, now in its 26th year, is a national institution, 


Free Furnace Plans 
This new FREE book tells you how you make 


a double saving on Kalamazoo furnaces. First 
it saves you 1/4 to 4on the priceof the furnace 
itself. Secondly, it illustrates how you save the cost 
of installation by following Kalamazoo FREE plans 
and FREE service. Thousands of lamazoo owners 
have put up their furnace themselves. 


Beautiful Porcelain Enamel Ranges 


Everywhere now porcelain enamel ranges are 
in demand. See these Kalsenenes ange in ~ blue 
and rl gray—bright, colorful, glistening clean— 
as — to clean as a china dish. Check and Mail 


Coupon Todayl 
OO STOVE CO., Mfgs. 


KALAMAZ 
21 Rochester Ave. Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Saved $80 to $100 
I put up the furnace in a very short time. I 
saved from $80 to $100 on what it would 


Coal and 
Wood C) 
cost me here. Am more than satisfied. Ranges 


asa? 
Pas Ue B8. 


important: Be sure to an O In column at teft 
to indicate artictes on which you are interested. 








John Fischer, Warren, Pa. 


Pipe or Quality Baker Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfgrs. 


21 Rochester Ave., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Dear Sirs: Please send me immediately without obliga- 
tion, your FREE catalog of stoves, ranges and furnaces. 


fanees [_] 


Pipeless Stove works perfectly. Stoves Combi. 
Cc costing $175 could not begin to nation 
Furna = compare with it in fuel econo- Ranges 
$ 95 my, baking quality and in heat- 
ing performance. nv" i= 
UP William Rock, Rochester,Minn, 
Heatin; 
‘ ] ; Stoves" C] 
/\ etterat Parlor 
“ss ‘ 5 e Furnaces Cc] 
Trade —_ ] ) i 
Regis ered ‘ ‘ on 
Ranges C 





























VETERINARY 


All our subscribers are asked to make inquiry 
thru this department, and their questions wiil be 


answered free of charge. Give age and sex of 
animals, all the symptoms sible, and previous 
treatment, if any. Do not fail to be as explicit as 
possible. The remedies prescribed in these col- 
umons are intended to be prepared by local drug- 
gists. At the same time our readers should 
consult our advertising columns, because in 
many cases reliable remedies are advertised for 
troubles with which animals are afflicted, and on 
account of being scientifically compounded they 
will give as good results as specifically com- 
pounded medicines. Address all communica- 
tions for this department to the “‘Veterinarian,”’ 
Successful Farming, Des Moines, lowa. 


FOOTSORE HOGS 

AN extra heavy hog is likely to become 

footsore and lame when much confined 
ina pen that has a board or concrete floor 
and even from running or walking daily 
on very hard, dry ground. Bruising in 
such cases causes corns, as in horses that 
are not correctly shod or whose shoes are 
not reset at short intervals. I have seen 
a heavy stock boar so lame from the 
cause mentioned that he lay down most 
of the time and was indifferent or sluggish 
in service. 

Commonly it is taken for granted that 
the heavy hog is affected with rheumatism 
or rickets when he hobbles about, is lame 
and does not care to walk; but the feet 
always should be carefully examined be- 
fore making such an assumption. Heavy 
sows are also likely to become sorefooted, 
for they are much confined in pens when 
nursing pigs. It is much better practice 
to let them occupy colony houses on grass 
and graze daily in green crops which keep 
the ground comparatively moist. 

Periodic trimming of the hoofs of hogs 
is also advisable, as it is in the case of 
horses and cattle. Breeders often put off 
the trimming of a hog’s feet because the 
chore is an unpleasant one that is also 
considered difficult. But the work may 
be made easy and effective by a simple 
plan that many now follow with good 
success. 

The floor is removed from a strong hog 
crate and a few spars nailed across it from 
wall to wall. The hog is then driven into 
the crate and when in place, the crate and 
hog are hoisted off the ground by means 
of a block and tackle. The cross spars sup- 
port the hog and its feet hang downward 
where they are easily got at and trimmed 
by the attendant. For the purpose one 
needs a sharp chisel and a coarse hoof 
rasp, such as is used by the horse-shoer. 

By trimming the feet to correct shape 
and also thinning the soles the hoof-bound 
condition is at once relieved and by then 
poulticing the feet for a few days with 
antiphlogistine, or white-rock hoof dress- 
ing (clay), the lameness is remedied. Show 
hogs often need such treatment a month 
or two before exhibition. Without it they 
may fail thru lameness to win the prizes 
or otherwise deserve.—Dr. A. 8S. A,, 

is. 





Worms in Pigs.—I have a bunch of spring pigs 
that root each other continually. I slop them 
with linseed oilmeal and separated milk and feed 
some corn, but they are not doing any growing. 
Can you tell me the trouble?7—R. E. M., Mo. 

tid the pigs of worms by giving them santonin 
in sloppy food, in the evening, after giving similar 
food in the morning and at noon. Twelve hours 
later give each pig enough epsom salts in slop to 
act as a physic and an hour later allow the usual 


morning feed. The dose of santonin for a pig one 
month old is two grains. Add one grain of the drug 
for each additional month of age up to eight 


grains for a pig of seven months and older. 

Phen allow the pigs to graze green crops, prefer- 
ably legumes, and also feed skimmilk and ground 
grains, bran and linseed oilmeal or tankage. Also 
supply minerals from a self-feeder. Apply to the 
experiment at Columbia, for a bulletin 
on hog feeding. 


station, 





SUCCESSFUL FARMING 
Summer Itch of Mare.—I have a good Per- 
cheron mare that has a breaking out around her 
head and eyes, sides, abdomen and also tail and 
mane. Has been in this condition for two years.— 
Cc. C. W., Kan. 

Clip off the coat and wash the skin clean with 
a warm 1-to-100 solution of coa: iar dip. Then 
apply to worst affected parts and roots of tail 
and mane, at irtervals of three days, a mixture 
of 4 ounces flowers of sulphur end % ounce each 
of oil or tar and coal tar dip. Mix 1 tablespoonful 
of granular hyposuiphite of soda in the feed, once 
daily, until the irritation subsides. Feed oats, 
bran and hay, but no corn or grass. Protect 
the mare from flivs. 

Sheep Tonic.—Is copper sulphate or blue vit- 
riol fed in salt tc sheep good to rid them of stom- 
ach worms, and is continued feeding of it injurious 
to the sheep?—S. J. B., Mo. 


A one percent solution of sulphate of copper 
(bluestone) is effective for expulsion of stomach 
worms of lambs and sheep, but bluestone should 
not be mixed with salt for these animals. A suit- 
able lick for sheep may be composed of salt 280 
parts, dried sulphate of iron (powdered copperas) 
16 parts, powdered wood charcoal 12 parts, and 
flowers of sulphur 8 parts, by weight. Grind fine, 
mix thoroly, place in a box protected from wet 
and let sheep lick it at will. The powder is a good 
tonic and also helps to keep sheep and lambs free 
from worms. 

Prolapse of Rectum.—Could you tell me what 
causes a pig’s hind parts to come out?—J, P. R., 
Ind. 

Protrusion or prolapse of the rectum is caused by 
irritation. It may result from diarrhea or constipa- 
tion. Often it is caused by feeding unscreened 
ground oats, whole oats, too much bran, middlings, 
boiled potatoes, or soaked corn and buttermilk. 
We have also seen it caused by pigs eating too 
much coal. Determine and remove the cause. 
Treat by cleansing the protruding part, applying 
witch-hazel ointment, elevating the hind quarters 
and returning the bowel to place. It may then be 
necessary to put stitches across the anus to keep 
the bowel in place. If the protruding part has be- 
come ulcerated or gangrenous it will have to be 
amputated by a veterinarian. 


GRAIN BUNK FOR SHEEP 


The bést grain bunk for sheep on feed is 
so light it can easily be carried from place 
to place, so well grounded that the sheep 
cannot tip it over and is so constructed 
that they cannot get into it, according to 
Thomas Parker, sheep raiser of Mills 
county, Iowa, whose feed bunk is shown 
in the picture. 

This bunk is not original with Parker, 
who states that others in his locality have 








An easily constructed bunk 


used it for some years with much satisfac- 
tion. The bunk is twelve feet long. The 
box within the standards can be removed 
if necessary. It is held in place by a light 
nailing.—G. R. H., Iowa. 


MISSOURI TESTS HOG FEEDS 


Various protein concentrates for hogs 
were tested last winter at the Missouri 
agricultural experiment station. From the 
results L. A. Weaver, who supervised the 
work, draws the following conclusions: 

No significant difference in the rate of 
gain or feed requirements per 100 pounds 
gain was apparent when cottonseed meal 
was used as a substitute for one-fourth to 
one-half the amount of tankage necessary 
to balance the ration. 

Using cottonseed meal as a substitute 
for more than one-half of the tankage 
needed to furnish a balanced ration re- 
sulted in decreased rate of gain and an 
inerease in amount of feed required per 
un.t gain. 

The addition of alfalfa 


meal to the 
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supplement increased slightly the rate of 
gain and decreased the amount of feed 
required to produce 100 pounds gain. 

There was no difference in either rate 
of gain or feed requirement per unit gain 
when the supplement cont » “ned 20 percent 
cottonseed meal as compared with the 
same amount of linseed >ilmeal. 

The addition of a small amount of cot- 
tonseed or linseed oilmeal and alfalfa 
meal increased the rate of gain slightly 
and decreased the feed requirements per 
unit of gain as compared with results ob- 
tained when tankage was the sole supple- 
ment. 


ALFALFA RACK 


Many farmers like the feed rack shown 
in the picture for feeding hogs alfalfa hay 
The baseboard for the attachment of the 
slats comes down close to the floor of the 














Such a rack saves hay 


rack, which necessitates the animals reach- 
ing down over the manger sides for the 
hay. Any hay pulled out from between 
the slats falls down into the manger. 
Waste is at a minimum when this rack is 
used.—G. R. H., Iowa. 


STICKS TO TYPE 


“T try to use breeding stock as nearly 
as possible of the kind I want to produce. 
This gives me a larger proportion of useful 
and saleable animals than would be pos- 
sible by any other manner or method of 
mating.” This is the way that A. B. Cook 
of Huron county, Ohio, explains the fact 
that the several hundred sheep in his flock 
are remarkably uniform in size, type and 
quality of fleece. 

This thoughtful sheep breeder says 
that the mating of two extremes in type 
produces some offspring that are of the 
kind he wants. However, for practical 
purposes the mating of the two extremes 
produces too many that resemble one or 
the other of the parents, neither of which 
are of the desired type. 

Cook’s problem as a practical farm 
breeder is to select ewes from his own 
flock to keep up a rather high standard of 
excellence. Furthermore, it is his task to 
select rams that will add to the quality and 
type of the flock. Should there be any 
ewes in his flock that do not produce the 
kind of stock he desires or whose offspring 
is inferior to the average flock, those ewes 
are discarded and they are replaced by 
young ewes. Any young ewes that are too 
small or which are off type in any respect 
are sent to market and not used in the 
breeding flock. 

Cook has long followed this rigid plan 
of selection. It has brought splendid 
results in that he has developed a flock 
that is remarkably uniform not only in 
size, type and quality of fleece, but which 
is also strong in constitution and hardy. 
He says that the plan that will surely 
bring success to a practical breeder is te 
avoid extremes in either male or female. 
He is very strongly opposed to using 
either ewe or ram that is faulty in any 
way, hoping to cover that fault by mating 
with an animal that is particularly strong 
where the one is weak.—H. E. M., Ind. 
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THE smoothest, smartest, 
BIGGEST cars of their type 
ever built—and powered by 
the latest and greatest of all 
four-cylinder engines. 


Remarkably quiet and vibra- 
tionless at all speeds. 


Masterly hill climbers. Agile in 
traffic. Quick at the get-away. 


Standard gear shift—hot-spot 
manifold—single disc clutch— 
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five-bearing crankshaft and 
many other distinctly ad- 
vanced features. 


Thoroughly modern in design 
and appointment. Hung low to 
the road on extra long springs. 
Beautifully finished in pastel 
lacquers. Exceptionally com- 
fortable and roomy. 


The brilliant expression of a 
new and vigorously progressive 
era in Dodge Brothers history. 
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New Standard 
of Tire Value 


FISK 
Extra Heavy 
Balloon 


Sets new standards by giv- 
ing— more mileage, more 
comfort, more safety, more 
traction, more distinction 
to your Car. 


With this latest and 
greatest Fisk you geta new 
idea of the amount of tire 
satisfaction your tire 
money can buy. 
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*“‘FISK SAYS IT WITH MILEAGE”’ 
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THE COMBINE WINS ITS WAY 


EASTWARD 
Continued from page 11 
wet weather does not continue too long. 
Some farmers who use wheat straw for 
feed object to the combine because it does 
not save the straw. The combines now in 
use cut off only the heads of the grain, 
leaving most of the straw standing. The 
straw that is taken into the machine is 


delivered back to the ground and the whole | 


crop of straw is plowed under. However, 
there is not much question but that the 
increased amount of grain saved by a com- 
bine (often three bushels to the acre) is of 
much greater value than the straw that is 
left in the field. Perhaps the ideal would 
be a machine that saved everything and 
it is likely that such a machine may be 
develope =f 

Another 


saves is binder twine. This commodity, 


which is always becoming more costly, is | 
entirely eliminated in using the combine. | 


Altho combine harvesting does not 
begin until a few days after cutting is 
usually done, the grain is all threshed and 
stored, or sold, two or three weeks before 
threshing is finished under the old method. 
Due to this fact plowing can be done 
earlier, thus tending to increase the yield 
of the following crop. Where large acre- 
ages are to be harvested by a single com- 
bine, the cutting period can be lengthened 
by seeding part of the area with a later 
maturing variety. 

Some farmers cften have to borrow 
money year after year to pay their har- 
vest hands and buy food for them. With 
a combine this worry 
tirely eliminated. He may have to buy 
his combine on credit or borrow the money 
with which to purchase it. 
is once done it will not be necessary again 
for a good many years. 

On the whole, it appears that this new 
machine is likely to come into general use. 
In the east this may involve consolidation 
of fields into larger farms. 


COWS, SOWS AND HENS 


Continued from page 10 

seeded in the wheat or rye. In addition to 
plenty of alfalfa hay and silage, the cows 
get the regular 4-2-1 ration which means 
to all Hoosier dairymen four parts ground 
corn, two parts ground oats and one part 
of linseed or cottonseed meal. They get 
this winter and summer because the cream 
checks show that it pays. 

They revolve their hog program around 
the fact that quick growth is cheap 
growth and hogs sold when prices are 
highest. Long range behavior of the hog 
market shows that under normal condi- 
tions, the high prices for hogs come in 
March and —* in September. For five 
years now they have marketed twice a 
year, selling in the spring, some time in 
March, and in the fall between the fif- 
teenth of September and the fifteenth of 
October. Only once in the ten times that 
they have sold the hog crop have they 
sold under peak price, Kuhn’s radio keep- 
ing him posted on the market tendencies 
with the result mentioned above. 

\s might be expected, these folks have 
had their share of what is popularly 
termed bad luck. The first year with their 
pigs raised in the old lots, they had a 
siege of worms, bull nose, and hemorrhagic 
septicaemia. Any bad experience is valu- 
able if it teaches one to avoid its repeti- 
tion. Instead of ascribing their trouble to 
bad luck, they found that it was the 
inevitable result of raising pigs on old, 
used lots. Such lots are literally swarming 
with worm eggs, thousands of them, eager 
to pounce on each fresh arrival. This pig 
trouble led them to fence four six-acre 
fields where they can raise each season’s 
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The Tapering Charge 
The “‘Tapering Charge” is the 
scientific method of correctly 
charging a storage battery. It 
eliminates the danger of excessive 
overcharge, thereby greatly in- 
creasing the life of the battery. 

This valuable feature is ems 
bodied in the Fuller & Johnson 
Electric Power and Lighting Plants. 
For this reason, it will pay you, 
to investigate at once. Get this 
bright, clear, safe light to speed up 
| your ehores around the yard and 

barns, to lessen the burden of 
housework. 

The Fuller & Johnson Electric 
Power and Light Plants are made 
in three sizes: 850 watts, 1500 
watts, and 3500 watts. Thereisa 
size to fit your needs. Write today 
for details. 

FULLER & JOHNSON MFG. CO. 

Manufacturers of Fuller & Johnson Engines 
109 E. Washington Ave., Madison, Wis. 
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WITTE ENGINE 


Write Me Today - » for n pew FREE W 
felling bow vou sant ine for ONLY $5.00 00 
Bown and small EAS pin o interest. 
intel the Guaranteed for a Site 
time. Used all over the world. Will increase y: 
profits $500.00 to $1006 te on ali fuels. Sim- 
at least expense. 


pie stare. Gives most power yt i 

Write ine today for PREE Book aol Easy Toric Offer. 
ITTE ENGINE WORKS 

1616 Witte Building, Kansas City, Mo. 

1616 Empire Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Tr power and selec. 
tivity. Famous ARt circuit. 
Coast to coast reception! Finely built of 
selected, tested parts U8a! now in use. 
FREE Log w 132 >. Catalog 
with thousands of natix nally advertisec fees ains. 
Latestinradioat big savings. Write for Free copy. 
| en AUTO & RADIO Leg co. 
| ARRY SCHWARTZBERG, PR 
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pigs on fresh ground without coming back 
to the field for two years. In the meantime, 
the three not used for pigs are either in 
pasture or early corn and soybeans 

Two years ago they fed out a carload of 
pigs of their own raising on corn and 
cracked soybeans with a mineral mixture 
composed of ten parts wood ‘ashes, ten 
parts ac id phosphate and one part of salt. 
These shotes were marketed the day when 
they avers uged six months of age; they aver- 
aged 226 pounds in weight and brought 
25 cents more than the published top. 

About 500 laying hens get the bulk of 
the skimmilk from the dairy. Baby 
chicks are raised in colony houses which 
are moved now and then. The pullets are 
grown rapidly during the summer and 
put into the laying house early in the fall. 
A balanced ration of grain and mash is fed. 

Not everyone has a market for tomatoes 





but a great many do, especially in Indiana, | 


where a large share of the country’s 
tomato requirements are packed. How- 
ever, every farmer can and should raise 
some cash crop which corresponds. To 
those who may be interested, these folks 
have contracted to raise tomatoes the last 
four years. Only one year has their yield 
fallen below ten tons per acre. 
manured, then plowed and about two 
hundred pounds of 2-12-2 or 2-12-6 used 
to the acre. The plants are set with a 
tomato planter, then cultivated about the 
same as corn. Help from the nearby 
town is secured to pick the crop. 


THE IDEAL FARM HOUSE FOR MY 
FAMILY 


Continued from page 26 


that my husband or the hired help may 
tidy up before coming into the house. 
The closet holds overcoats, hats, over- 
shoes, ete. 

“‘Now the sun room or sewing room is 
my special room. My hobby is flowers 
and this room provides me plenty of 





East elevation 


The soil is | 


sunlight and space for many lovely plants. | 


Then I do all my own sewing, and this 
gives me a light and cool place in-which to 
sew. The case near the dining-room door 
contains sewing supplies and work. If 
other duties call while I am busy here I 
close the door and everything is undis- 
turbed until I return. 

“Of course, if you visit the pasement of 
my ideal home you will find a fruit and 
vegetable storeroom, the furnace and 
fuel room, and last but not least, the 


laundry with built-in-laundry tubs, elec- | 


tric washer, 
iences. Clothes are hung here to dry in 
cold weather so there is no exposing one’s 
self.”’ 


and other necessary conven- | 


We shall be glad to have your comments | 
on this plan, and others in the series. If | 
vou see possibilities for real improvement, 


we shall appreciate hearing from you. 
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. . makes this bran food a delicacy 


Taste the flavor, the crisp 
i crunchy goodness of 

Post’s Bran Flakes. It is 
so good that you find it 
hard to realize that this 
cereal is a health food. Yet 
it is. Post’s Bran Flakes 
provides bulk, essential in 
the daily diet for the health- 
ful regularity that does 
away with constipation 
tendencies. 

Try this delicious cereal 
with milk or cream, 


you will want to eat it every 
morning, as you should. 
See how every member of 
the family welcomes this \ 
breakfast delicacy anew 
each morning. Then make 
Post’s Bran Flakes a daily 
health habit. 

Enjoy Post’s Bran Flakes 
with fruits and berries. It 
makes wonderful muffins, 
cookies and bread. 





Postum Company, Inc., 








every morning for 
two weeks. See how 


much better you | FRAMES 


feel. You will find 
Post’s Bran Flakes 
sO appetizing that 





everybody—every - a eat 
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Dept. B-109, Battle Creek, 
Michigan. Makers of 
Post Health Products: 
Post’s Bran Flakes, 
Post’s Bran Chocolate, 
Postum Cereal, 
Grape-Nuts, Post Toasties 
and Instant Postum. 


“Now you'll like Bran 
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POSTS BRAN i acai 


AS 2R ounce 


@ of prevention 












Wellville’s millions buy from you 


Convinced by Postum Company’s advertising of the benefits of eating 
healthful cereals, thousands daily turn their steps toward Wellville. 
This is an important market which the Postum Company, the world’s 
largest producers of ready-to-eat cereals, has helped to create for the 
farmer’s grain and milk. 

Write for the “Road to Wellville.” 
information on health in relation to exercise and food selection. It 
supplies the housewife with seasonal menus and recipes. 
be sent free on request. 


This book contains much valuabte 


A copy will 
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More.Money in Better Cream 


And How They Get ‘It. 


By WALTER J. HUNT 


LITTLE more than three yéars‘ago Officials of the Benson 
Cooperative Creamery compatiy, in: Black Hawk county, 
Iowa, sought the help of the state extension service to 

conduct a cream improvement projéct. among the patrons. Men 
were supplied ‘to.score the Pproduét-of every producer:as it_came 
to the plant, scoring being done once‘a month. Each patron 
received a card afterward telling him of the condition of his 
product as to flavor, sediment, ‘state of sweetness ‘and ‘other 
points. At the close of the first year.much interest had been 
created, since prizes were 
being offered for the best 


Those who had to put some changes into effect in order to 
bring up the standard of their crean didn’t necessarily have to 
go to great expense or make ravical changes in every case. 
Around seventy-five cooling tanks made especially for that pur- 
pose have been distributed to patrons thru the creamery in the 
three years. Others have made their own cooling tanks out of 
materials on hand. Still others have devised various ingenious 
methods for handling their products according to better methods. 
A number have been induced to make better use of the equipment 
they had previous to the 
campaign’s start. 

Greater stress is placed 








scores. These were.an- 








nounced at the patrons’ 
annual meeting, and it 
was found that fifteen had 
sold cream to the plant 
with a score for the year 
ef 9D percent or better. 
The fol'owing year the 
work was continued with 
the cards still going out 
and the buttermaker mail- 
ing bulletins and circulars 
on the care of milk and 
cream to the dairymen. 
When he had an oppor- 











on cleanliness and quick 
cooling by the patrons 
themselves, a number of 
whom were interviewed 
about their methods. They 
emphasized also that they 
didn’t mix fresh, warm 
cream with that procured 
at a previous milking un- 
til the former had been 
cooled thoroly. 

Peder Pedersen and son, 
who received the highest 
score the last year, and 











tunity, he talked with 


who have been among the 





them about the scoring 
campaign and explained 
it in person to some who 
were not as enthusiastic 
about it as they might have been. The close of the second year 
came with thirty-five patrons getting scores of 90 or better as an 
average of several scorings, more than double the number of the 
previous season. For the third year the good work was kept up, 
and the finish of that twelve months revealed that sixty-six had 
made scores of 90 or better and many more of the 260 patrons 
were near that high mark. 

“More attention to care of cream on the farms has meant 
money to the patrons,” John Lorenzen, buttermaker, said. 
“Before we began the improvement campaign, our butter score 
leaned all the time toward 92. Now it leans the other way and 
hovers about the 93:-mark. The difference in price on the market 
between these two figures means $5,000 a year on the amount of 
butter we make.” 

Investigation among the patrons and others interested in the 
creamery emphasized that the following factors had influence, 
some more than others, on the quality of the cream: clean, 
healthy cows, kept in clean, light, well-ventilated barns; con- 
struction and equipment of barn contributing to ease in cleaning; 
clean, well-drained barnyard; supply of good bedding for cows 
when they remain in the barn any length of time; clean utensils, 
thoroly sterilized; clean, healthy milkers, who milk with dry 
hands; immediately cooling cream to 50 degrees Fahrenheit or 
lower; storage of cream in a cool place until delivered; a special 
place on the farm for handling the cream; an abundant supply of 
pure water; plenty of washing powder, brushes and hot water for 
cleaning the utensils, separator and milking machine parts. 


The Benson cooperative creamery 


Dairy herd at the University of Missouri 


high ones in other years 
have a house designe 

especially for use in taking 
care of milk and cream. It 
is an addition to the barn, to which it is connected by a door. 
There is a cement floor that is kept clean, The separator is 
operated there. As soon as milking is finished, the cream is 
separated and cooled. A cocling tank, thru which water runs 
from the pump to the huge stock tank outside, surrounds the 
cream cans with plenty of cold water where they may be kept 
until delivered to the hauler. In winter, the cans are stored in a 
cool room where the contents will not freeze. 


T the Pedersen farm the cream separator is washed and scalded 
twice daily. It’s one of the main points, the Pedersens be- 
lieve. Their milking machine is washed every day and kept clean. 
The machine is considered valuable in producing a high quality 
product as well as in saving labor. 

Clint North tied for third place with another dairyman. North 
has no special equipment for taking care of his cream, and has 
the separator in a portion of the barn, which generally isn’t con- 
sidered the best. However, the parts are kept clean and cream 
is taken to the house immediately after separating. The cream 
container is placed in a larger receptacle having in it cold water 
that reduces the temperature of the fresh cream, and after about 
thirty minutes it is removed to the basement, a place which also 
may give it a taint or odor unless ventilation is good, a point 
which North took into consideration. His separator is washed 
once a day and rinsed with a pail of cold water following the 
other milking. 


I. Guildager emphasized that the (Continued on page 58 
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New Tire Season’ 
now comes in 
the fall 


Nor long ago, folks put their cars up for the winter. 
In those days they bought new tires in the spring. 


Now they drive straight through the winter. And 
in winter they need the best tires. So they buy 
new tires in the fall. 


Let a Goodrich dealer equip you with Silvertowns. 
You get added seasons—added years of service from 
them, because they are WATER Curep. New inner 
strength, outer toughness is put into them, by curing 
from both sides at once, instead of from outside only. 


And for safety on slippery winter roads—you need 
the Silvertown tread. It’s sharp-edged—and the 
edge comes completely down on the road. It grips 
in all directions, and protects you when the roads 
are worst. 

Other folks on the farm are planning to enjoy their 
cars this winter with new Silvertowns. See a Good- 
rich dealer now—no need to wait till spring to buy 
tires that will last for years. 

THE B. F. Gooprich RUBBER COMPANY 


Established 1870 Akron, Ohio 
In Canada; Canadian Goodrich Co., Kitchener, Ontario 
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‘TTRES FOR EVERY FARM NEED 
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See for the best pelt 
taken during the 
1927-1928 


DAIRYING PROSPECTS 

Present indications point to a satis- 
factory coming year for the dairyman. 

There has been a feeling of uncertainty 
with regard to the continuance of business 
activity thruout the year but the expec- 
tancy of an industrial depression has not 
materialized. Business conditions, altho 
not as good as in 1926, continued satis- 
factory thruout May and those competent 
to judge seem to look for the present in- 
dustrial activity to continue. The demand 
for dairy products, particularly butter 
depends to a large extent upon industrial 
activity and employment. Therefore, any 
decrease in industrial activity which re- 
duces employment is apt to be quickly 
followed by a decrease in the consumption 
of butter. Whole milk is now considered 
almost a necessity in the daily diet and 
consequently its consumption will be in- 
fluenced less than that of butter. As lon 
as present conditions prevail, the demand 
for dairy products should remain active. 

Within the dairy industry, the condi- 
tions at present would seem to indicate 
a favorable year. The number of cows and 
heifers two years old and over kept for 
milk in the United States decreased again 
slightly during 1926 and on January 1, 
1927, was the lowest since 1923. The 
number of heifers being kept thruout the 
United States as a whole is too small for 
normal replacement of the milking herd 
and consequently any increase in the 
number of dairy cows during the next two 
years must come from keeping the older 
or less productive cows. The middle 
western ‘states have decreased their num- 
ber somewhat less than theeastern states 
and are therefore probably better situated. 
During the next foe years we may expect 
to see a continued increase in the price of 


You May Be The Lucky Trapper! 


This contest is open to everybody. Catch 
and sell your pelts in the usual way. Ar 
the close of the trapping season, the winner 
will be chosen thru a canvass of the fur 
houses. Don't write, but ask any dealer in 
traps for a copy of the rules. You may win! 


CHAMPIONS 


OY 
Dependability 


Bee me the spark plugs you use 
in engine-driven farm equipment 
as carefully as you select the equip- 
ment itself, 


There’s Big Money in Trapping! 


The demand for raw fur is tremendous 
Skunk, mink, muskrat, ‘coon, fox, weasel, 
Bear, marten—all are way up. Turn your 
spare time into cash. Demand the best 


VICTOR, NEWHOUSE 
and ONEIDA JUMP 
GUARANTEED TRAPS 


Backed by an absolute guarantee and eighty years 
trap-making experience 


Mara ictorert fdeanal pt | 


For the operation of the finest piece of 
equipment—the best truck, tractor or 
stationary engine —can be seriously 
impaired by faulty ignition. 





Champions are known the world over 
as the better spark plugs — better be- 
cause of their two-piece, gas-tight con- 
struction which makes cleaning easy; 
their exclusive sillimanite insulators 
which are proof against heat fractures 
and breakage; and their special anal- 
ysis electrodes which will not corrode. 


For assured dependability and better 
engine performance use Champions 
in your farm equipment and in your 
own car as well—they are noted the 
world over for their stamina and long 
life—outselling all others two to one 


The Wark): dest +. 


Large 
LITITZ, PA. 














HUSK AND SHRED IN ONE DAY 


500700 BUSHELS 


Clean, fast husking with stalks 
dry, wet or frozen; 500 to 700 bushels per day 
with our wonderful “Steel 4” husker and a 


because theyare the better spark plugs. 


Car manufacturers recommend, and 
hundreds of thousands of motorists 
are changing spark plugs every 10,000 
miles to insure better and more eco- 
nomical car operation. Thisis true,even 
of Champions, in spite of their world- 
wide reputationforremarkablylonglife. 


dairy stock. 

The supply and price of feeds during 
the coming year are still uncertain. Rain- 
fall has been abundant over the major 
portion of the North Central states. Pas- 
tures and hay crops are producing good 
growth. With a normal amount of sun- 
shine and warm weather during the sum- 





Fordson or equal power. Doit in your spare 
time. Real money in custom work. Shred 


ding of all stalks recommended by U. S. . 


Government to destroy the Corn Borer. 


your premi 
and money-back guarantee. 5 sizes, 6 to 20 
H.P. Write for pt neers be also useful 
souvenir free! State H.P. of your engine. 





mer months there should be no shortage | 
| of hay or feed grains except in those sec- | 
| tions hit by drouth. We may expect hay 
| to be cheaper and feed grains higher in 
| price but unless the unfavorable weather 
| continues and an unusual shortage. de- 
| velops, they should not be unduly ex- 
pensive. 
The small supply of dairy products on 
| hand and in storage should encourage the 
dairy farmer. The supply of butter in 
storage on May Ist, approximately 3,000,- 
000 pounds, was close to the lowest on 
| record for that date in spite of the fact 
| that the April receipts of butter at five 
| leading markets were the largest for any 
| April in seven years. May prices averaged 
about two cents higher than last year. 
Production is much higher this year but 
the scarcity of storage stocks has helped 
maintain’ the price. Cheese production 
continues to run low this year but the 
amount in storage is still much above the 
average for the season. Production of 
condensed and evaporated milk increased 
in April over a year ago but the stock in 
storage May Ist was again at a record low 
level. 

Altho, on the whole, the prospects for 
the dairyman are favorable, expansion is 
| not to be encouraged. The shortage in 
| dairy cows is being partly overbalanced 
by the increased production per cow re- 
| sulting from the extensive educational 
campaigns on feeding and breeding. Pro- | 
duction was curtailed last year due to the 
shortage of pasture and hay. The excel- 
| lent pastures in most regions have re- | 
sulted in an increase in dairy production. | 


CHAMPION 


Spark Plugs 


TOLEDO, OHIO. 





REDUCE PUFFED ANKLES 


Absorbine reduces strained, puffy 
ankles, lymphangitis, poll evil, fistula, 
boils, swellings. Stops lameness and 
allays pain. Heals sores, cuts, bruises, 
boot chafes. Does not blister or re- 
move hair. Horse can be worked while 
treated, At druggists, or $2.50 post- 
paid. Describe your case for special 
instructions, Horse book 5-S free. 
Grateful user writes: ‘‘Have tried every- 
thing. After 3 applications of Absorbine, 
found swelling gone. Thank you for the 
wonderful results obtained. ‘‘I will recom- 
mend Absorbine to my neighbors’’. 


ABSORBINE, 





, 





TRADE MARK REG U.S.PAT OFF 
W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 295 Lyman St., Springfield 


AAT-AIP 


“Stands them on their heads” 


Big fat sassy rats love tocommit sul- 
cide on Rat-Nip.It must kill or mon- 
ey back. Dogs and cats don't touch 
it. At dealers or 35c prepaid and 
guaranteed. Liquid Veneer 
Corporation 3119 Liquid Veneer 
Building, Butialo, N. Y. 
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Champion X — 
Exclusively for 
Ford cars, trucks 
and tractors — 
packed in the 
Red Box 


60¢ 


Champion— 


for trucks, tractors 
and cars other than 
Fords—and for all 
stationary engines 
—packed inthe 
Blue Box 


75¢ 
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Should the season result in a large hay 
> crop and a normal yield of feed grains, 
we may expect a noticeably _ ore reater pro- 
= duction of dairy products with the possi- 
bility of a somewhat lower price. Add to 

: this the uncertainty with regard to future 

t industrial conditions and it would lead 

e one to believe that this is a time for con- 
tinued conservative production. Dairy- 
men should pay especial attention to the 
provision of enough heifers for normal 

replacement and should continue striving 
for efficient high production per cow.— 

, George A. Sallee, University of Minnesota. 

¢ 2 pe an eS 

VALUE OF PUREBRED SIRES 
A. M. Challey, field agent in dairying 
for the North Dakota agricultural college, 
together with the extension workers in 
North Dakota, has been preaching for 
years the value of purebred sires. Challey 
| states that since the county agent work 

: started fifteen years ago, thousands of 
farmers have been supplied with purebred 
bulls. In 1926, the thirty y-one county ex- 
tension agents ‘aided in placing 312 pure- 
bred dairy bulls on North Dakota farms. 
The value of this work is clearly illustrated 
by the experience of two farmers of 

| Morton county. 
L. Cotner purchased a purebred bull 
| several years ago from a member of the 
New Salem Holstein breeding circuit. He 
| now has records on five daughters sired 
by this bull. These records show that the 
daughters produced an average of 2,940 
pounds of milk and 107 pounds of butter- 
fat more than their respective dams. This 
is an increase of 46.3 percent in milk pro- 
duction and 47 percent in butterfat pro- 
aol duction. 

— At prevailing prices for butterfat, the 
increased production was worth $43.87 for 
each of the daughters, or a total of $219.35 
for the five daughters for a single year. 

Charles Pfliiger reports a similar experi- 
ence. Records from six daughters and six 
dams show an average increased milk flow 
of 1,164 pounds and an increase in butter- 
fat of 45 pounds for the daughters over | 
the dams. This is an increase of 18.2 per- | 
cent in milk and 21.7 percent in butterfat 
production. 

All but two of the dams in these two 
herds are grade cows. These two striking 
examples show the value to be derived 
from heading the dairy herd with a pure- 
bred sire.—N. R. M., N. Dak. 

: A COSTLY LEAK 

A $2.26 a month leak in a cream sepa- 
rator was stopped for Grover Harvey, a 
Ralls county, Missouri, dairyman, by 

'" Arthur Reckamp, the tester for the Ralls 

— county cow testing association. Reckamp 
ran a test for Harvey on his separator and 
found that $2.26 worth of cream per 
month was going thru the mache into the 
skimmilk. Reckamp examined the ma- 
chine and located the source of trouble. 
He put on two new strings that hold the 
0 in balance and two little bearings 

hat level the machine and keep the bowls 
b alanced. The trouble was corrected. | 

\ test run on the separator and four 
minor repairs saved $2.26 a month for the 
cream check of Harvey. This one saving 
represents quite a percentage of the cost 
o the testing service for his whole herd.— 

C. C. H., Mo. 

Cow testing associations in Jackson 
county, Missouri, have lowered the cost 

= of producing milk on the farms of the 

} members by more than a cent a gallon, 

cording to Coe Pritchett, assistant coun- 


igent. This has been done thru elimi- 
ting low producing cows and giving the 


ner an opportunity to feed more intelli- | 





tly, by knowing what the individual | 


ws are doing. ‘That dairymen of the 

inty believe in the work is indicated by 
) e fact that they are organizing a third 
sociation. There were 1 ,049 cows on test 
st year in two associations. —R. R. T,, 
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Here are the farming costs 
that you can cut in 1928 


If you use farm machinery, read how 
this better lubrication system will 
increase your profits 


Let’s look at the facts fairly and squarely. 
Isn’t it a fact that as arule farm implements 
are about the most shamefully neglected 
pieces of machinery in the world ? 


Such neglect is costly, and especially the neg- 
lect that has to do with lubrication. 
Faulty or neglected lubrication means break- 
downs, expensive repairs, lost time for ma- 
chines and men. And it also means higher 
operating costs and machines that wear out 
long before they should, so that their original 
Implement Makers cost must be made up out of two or three years 
who now have adopted of production instead of from ten to twelve. 


ALEMITE or 
ALEMITE-ZERK No excuse today for such neglect 








Advance- Rumely Company In the past there may have been some excuse for 

ee tet _. 1 faulty lubrication. The old-fashioned methods are 

Appleton Maamtacturing Co. bothersome and took considerable time. Lubrication 

pong) =f — ,, was easy to forget. And even when the old systems 

Qzerr’ we Pr were used, they did not insure positive results. 

Beatie “Manufacturing Co. But there’s no excuse today with the Alemite High 

Bear Tractors, Inc. Pressure Lubrication System—and no doubtful lubri- 
He Cit : : wer : 

Bloom Manu Losmenta te. cation. This system makes lubrication so quick and 

Bossert Corporation easy that lubrication is never neglected; and so posi- 

I 1."Case Blow Works we that you are absolutely certain that your work 

7 se T, M. Company 

Caterpillar Tractor Company ws done " thorough job every Came. 

Climax Corporation This simple, effective system which has been adopted 


Coldwell Lawn Mover Co, 


Deere & Mansur 
John Deere peaveates Works 


for the new machines of all the leading farm imple- 
ment makers, and which you can easily install on 


John Deere Plow W: J orks at your present equipment, is the same proven system 
ad eg a he, in use today on more than 10,000,000 motor cars. It 
a } .... operates exactly the same way on farm implements— 
A. T. Ferret! Company merely attach the handy Alemite Compressor Gun to 
For River Tractor Company the fitting on each bearing and a twist of your wrist 
a pie sae Company - 

Gehle Bros. Mfg. Co. forces clean, fresh lubricant entirely through the 
aa a low & Cultive- bearing. Out comes the wornout, gritty grease at the 
Gray Tractor Comoany same time. A few minutes easy work and the job is 
Hart-Parr ye an ich 

Hayes Pu ump & Planter Co. done, and done right. 

Hower’ anufacturing Co. Look for Alemite on every new machine you buy. And 
Ee EL are Elewer Co. remember, that you can put Alemite fittings on your 
Innes Shocker Company old machines in place of old-fashioned grease cups. 
i'r. Tractor Company These fittings cost only a few cents but they save 
Jacobsen Mig. iain, bearings worth many dollars. 

Kewanee Implement Co. If your automobile or implement dealer cannot supply 
Litchfield Mfg. Company - 4 - 

Louden Machinery Co. you, write us and we will give you the name of the 
McAdam _& Sons nearest dealer who can. Let Alemite help you get the 


-H Co’ 
Messing sits Go. last possible profit-dollar out of your farm machinery. 





Minneapolis reshingMach. Co. 
Moline Tm lement Company 


Monarch Tractors Corp. 4y THE BASSICK MANUFACTURING CO. 


Nichole & Shepard Co. DIVISION OF STEWART-WARNER 

















—i hk, Co. 2694 North Crawford Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 
Pioneer Tractors, Inc. Canadian Address 
wv ap he on Gates —- Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd., Belleville, Ontario 
Stoughton Wa ew es SS ES SS SSS GS GS eS ee 
tover ngine Co, | 
Toro ideactectucine Co. | Valuable Book FREE | 
Van Brunt Mfg. Somegeny Mail this coupon today and you'll receive our valuable and 
ee ee Company | interesting book—“ Alemite on the Farm.” It will show you 
= CANADA | how you can easily increase profits and cut down expenises. 
Robe. Belt Raeine & Ticener Co. | Bassick Mfg. Co.,2694 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Frost & Woods wee | Please sendme your book—*‘Alemite on the Farm.” 
Massey-Harris Co., 
John ison Thresher Co. Name ok 
International Harv. Co., Ltd 
Sawyer-Massey Co., Lt d. Address___ a ™ a 
Verity Works—Massey-Harris | 
be Mie. Co., Led ~ a oe State bs = 
atergue ompany, eck here[ if your dealer does not earry Alemite fittings 
Geo, White & Sons, ‘Ltd. [|__ Check here{ Tif your dealer does not carry Alemite Gittings _ || 











© 1927, T, B. M Co. Reg. U.S. Pat. Of, 
High Pressure Lubrication for Farm Implements 
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Woodworth’s barn 


SILAGE FOR $5 A TON 


Si AGE for dairy cows on the 320-acre 
farm of Willard Woodworth in Saunders 
county, Nebraska, is estimated to cost not 
more than $5 a ton. Thru the use of mod- 
ern machinery, it takes four men only four 
days to put up enough silage for the herd 
of fifty-nine cows, from thirty to forty 
acres of corn being sufficient for the two 
silos with capacities of 275 and 150 tons 
respectively. 

Robert Riddle, who has been on the 
farm for seven years, told how the cutting 
attachment on a common corn binder cuts 
the corn into silage lengths and pours the 
mass into a wagon rack that is always 
ready. Two wagons are enough to make 
the hauls to the silo filler. One man on the 
harvester, one on each of the two wagons, 
and a fourth at the silo, and the force is 
complete. It is not necessary to have a 
man tramping around in the silo. The 
weight of the corn itself is enough for that, 
but sometimes when a complete filling of 
a silo is desired, a man is put into it for the 
last few hours. 

Corn was used for silage last summer, 
but in some of the past years kafir was 
used exclusively and it is scheduled for 
use again in the season tc come. Kafir 
has better foliage than corn, une seed is 
practically as good as corn, but it has the 
disadvantage of slow growth in the spring. 
It cannot be started as easily as corn be- 
cause it requires warm weather and soil for 
germination. But when it comes to a hot, 


| 
| 
| 
| 











The 


milkhouse 


dry season, it does better than corn and 
Woodworth would be ahead had he used 
kafir last summer. 

“We could not get along without silage,” 
said Riddle. “It does not cost more than 
$5 a ton. “Alfalfa a good deal of the time 
is valued at $20 a ton. Using that entirely 
in place of silage would mean pretty ex- 
pensive feed.”’ ‘This is in reply to any who 
say that silage does not pay because it is 
so easy to grow alfalfa in eastern Ne- 
braska. Let it be known that the Wood- 
worth farm is not destitute of alfalfa. 
There are about twenty acres of it, and 
the new fall seeding is excellent. But 
alfalfa hay is fed sparingly. 

Silage is fed to the cows from early 
fall when the pastures arc declining until 
the middle of May by which time the 
grass is growing again. Twice a day in 
mild weather the silage is given outside in 
bunks, but when winter ‘begins to grip, 
the evening feed is given in the barn. 

Thirty acres of sudan grass were sowed 
for cow pasture last spring, and half was 
cut once for horse hay. In the dry season 
that it was, the sudan pastured one animal 
to the acre. Bluegrass is used for the dry 
cows 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


Some grain feeding is done thruout the 
year, and in winter. the full ration of 
ground corn and oats, together with a 
commercial ingrédient, is given. The 
rinding is done on the place and the 
eed elevated to an overhead bin for con- 
venience. It comes down by gravity 
wanted 
Woodworth takes his milk to a nearby 
city where he retails for twelve cents a 
quart and wholesales for ten cents. He 
never has a surplus, but the shortage is 
what gives the most concern. Good milk 
from good cows milked in a barn that is 
spic-and-span and modern in every sense 
of the word does not go begging. Wood- 
worth has a two-unit milking machine. 
The barn is electric lighted and well venti- 
lated. Once a week the floors are washed 
and in winter they are limed and swept 
every day. Then just as good care is 
taken with the work in the milkhouse 
where the cooling and bottling is done. 
Woodworth is a member of a cow test- 
ing association and also a member of a 
purebred dairy bull association. The bull 
which heads his herd is from a 1,000-pound 


september, 1927 
by feeding his cattle alfalfa hay he ship) 
from another state. He found the vy: 
of alfalfa as a dairy feed showed up on 
cow test charts right from the start. ‘J 
next spring, a convert to alfalfa, he sec: 
a small field to the crop. Each spr 
since he has added to the alfalfa acr: 
and at present twenty-six acres of 
122-acre farm are growing this legu: 
crop. He has had no trouble getting 
keeping a good stand, and no loss 
winter killing. ‘We limed the soil, ap, 
ing two tons to the acre, sowed the | 
Grimm seed we could get, and inocula 
it before planting,’’ Limbeck said. 
get a good stand of alfalfa, he believes, : 
one but all three of these things are ess 
tial, and if any one of the three is slight 
the farmer is taking a chance of not gett 
a good stand. 

Seventy-five tons of alfalfa were | 
vested this year from the twenty 
acres. Three cuttings were made 
close attention given after each cutt 
to handling the hay so that it would 
into the barn green. After a few hours 
drying, the field was gone over with a 











Modern barn on the farm of C.F. Limbeck 


butterfat cow. Besides this, he has a 
bull of his own that is also from high- 
producing stock. 

While we looked over the premises, a 
farmer came by on horseback leading well 
behind him another bull of the association. 
“That was the one we had before this one 
was allotted to us,” explained Riddle. 
He was just as good an animal. They are 
all good bulls, seven f them, one for each 
block of sixty cows, which gives Wood- 
worth one almost to himself, tho his 
brother, Harry, with a herd of ten cows, 
is his block partner. 

For six years this bull association has 
been operating and it has been very satis- 
factory Only the best animals were 
bought. A bull remains two years with one 
block of cows. Then all seven bulls are 
moved forward in rotation.—G. R. H., 
lowa. 


RECORDS MADE FROM CLOVERS 


Because he had a third of his farm in 
alfalfa and sweet clover the past year his 
herd of Holsteins made the highest pro- 
duction record for herds of that breed in 
Iowa Cow Testing associations in 1926 
thinks Clair F. Limbeck, Clayton county, 
Iowa. At the annual banquet of the Iowa 
Holstein association last fall, Limbeck was 
awarded the trophy given by the associa- 
tion each year to the owner of the Holstein 
herd of twenty or more cows accredited 
with the best butterfat production in the 
state for the year. 

Limbeck’s cows are all purebred Hol- 
steins of excellent breeding. They are 
housed in one of the finest, best equipped 
dairy barns in lowa. They have expert 
care at all times. Breeding, housing and 
management are all prime factors, natu- 
rally, in making the Holsteins at Alfagold 
Farm produce well, but the thing which 
really turned the trick this year and boost- 
ed them to the top was sweet clover pas- 
ture in summer — alfalfa hay in winter. 

Limbeck, five years ago, experimented 


rake and the hay turned to bring up ¢ 
leaves. Another few hours, which usu: 
was the day after cutting and the s 
rake was used to turn the plants ba 
again. An hour or two more of drying 
then the alfalfa was put into the mow 
perfect green 

Not an armful of hay other than alfalfa 
was fed the Limbeck Holsteins lest wint 
or will be this winter. ‘lhey are given 
of it they will eat. Last summer th: 
pasture was almost as exclusively. sw 
clover as their hay ration had been alfali 
in the winter. It was the first season 
sweet clover pasture had been provided 
the Alfagold herd. The results have cre- 
ated much interest among farmers of th: 
community. Thirty-five head of cows a1 
young stock were pastured almost the ful 
season on only nine acres of sweet clove! 
whereas about thirty acres of native pas- 
ture would ordinarily be required for as 
many cows and heifers. The stock was 
put on the sweet clover the middle ot 
May and kept there constantly until 
the latter part of September. 


] 
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The midd 
of October it was put on alfalfa in th 
barn. 

Limbeck limed the soil for sweet clover 
in 1925. He used the same amount of lime 
to the acre as he used with alfalfa, bought 
the best seed, and inoculated it. 

With the sweet clover to supplement t} 
alfalfa the past year, not only did tl 
Alfagold herd produce more heavily, but 
at a lower feed cost. Less protein fe 
was bought. The cows were fed according 
to production, getting in addition to alfali 
and silage, a grain ration prepared and 
proportioned to their feeding in this wa 
‘Two mixtures, one of 200 poundscornme: ‘ 
200 pounds ground oats and 100 pounds « 
bran; the other of 100 pounds linse: 
oilmeal and 100 pounds corn gluten, we 
fed in the proportion of four pounds « 
the first mixture to one pound of the secon: 
mixture. One pound of the combin 
mixtures was given for each four poun 
of milk.—F. L. C., Iowa. 
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Get this a 
FREE Book 


A copy of the valuable 
and interesting new book 
Steel Roofing—Its Use and 
Application, will be mailed 
without charge and post- 
paid on receipt of request. 
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She Logical Material 


Jor a Score of Farm Uses 


There are many reasons why 
farmers are among the most 
enthusiastic users of Sheet 
Steel. 


Sheet Steel serves with equal 
efficiency for roofing all types 
of farm buildings including 
houses. It is used for side 
wall enclosures as well as for 
roofs. There is a pronounced 
trend toward all-steel barns, 
barns having structural steel 
frames covered entirely with 






Sheet Steel. 
gn The fireand light- 
mean ning safety of 

Sheet Steel make 





it essential for farm construc- 
tion. As a protection against 
fire, it provides a degree of 


safety which no farmer can 
afford to ignore. Due to the 
lack ot adequate rural fire 
fighting facilities, 
prevention of fires 
is the vital thing. 
Sheet Steel will 
not ignite and 
thus it affords protection from 
outside hazards such as sparks, 
lighted matches and smoul- 
dering cigarettes; in the event 
of fire occurring inside build- 
ing, Sheet Steel confines the 
blaze and prevents its spread 
to other buildings. 





Lightning, which is the cause 
of 13.5% of all farm fires, is 
promptly and harmlessly 
grounded by any Sheet Steel 





This trade-mark stenciled 


branded is of prime quality 
—full weight for the gauge 





stamped on the sheet— 


on galvanized Sheet Steel is a! —, 
oe ane angen sas the of the full weight and qual- 
Pe het ener EE ity established by the SHEET 


Steet Trave Extension 
ComMMITTEE specification. 











roof with effective ground 
connections. 


Sheet Steel presents a pleasing 
appearance, and 
when this is con- 
sidered, along 
with the fact that 
no further main- 
tenance than occasional paint- 
ing is required, the ultimate 
economy of Sheet Steel is 
readily apparent. 





Finally, Sheet Steel is available 
in every rural community. 
In even the smallest hamlet 
there is always someone able 
to provide a farmer with 
whatever quantity of galva- 
nized sheets he may require 
for application himself or to 
install the material in the more 
pretentious applications. For 
detailed information see your 
nearest sheet metal contrac- 
tor, hardware or building 
supply dealer, or write the 
SHEET STEEL TRADE EXTENSION 
CommITTEE, OLIVER BUILDING, 
PirrsBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA. 














SHEET STEEL 


for Strength Safety Beauty and Economy 
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Prevent Disease 


from cutting down 
your profits 


Use Lewis’ Lye. Ittis the proven 
method of keeping hogs, cattle 
and poultry healthy—and that 
means bigger profits for you. 


DSS hograisers, and 
poultrymen are using Lewis’ 
Lye to keep their herds and flocks 
free from disease and to make 
their dairy barns, hog houses, and 
poultry yards sanitary. Every- 
wheretheyreportamazingresults 
at extremely low cost. Germs of 
disease simply can’t live where 
Lewis’ Lye is used. 


In.the famous McLean County | 


System of Hog Sanitation, Lewis’ 
Lye is used exclusively. 


And there are hundreds of other uses for 
Lewis’ Lye. Use it for soap-making—it 
has gained a marvelous reputation for 
fine quality, economical soap because of 
itsabsolute purity. Discriminating soap- 
makers insist on Lewis’ Lye. It makes 
prize soap at a cost of only a cent a bar. 


Use Lewis’ Lye in outside toilets to pre- 
vent disease and the spread of typhoid 
fever by flies. To keep drain pipes open 
use Lewis’ Lye once a week. 


Lewis’ Lye is sold by reliable grocers. If 
you are unable tosecure Lewis’ Lyefrom 
your neighborhood grocer,send usa 
postoffice money order for $1.80 and we 
will send you by express one dozen cans. 


In any case, fillout the coupon below and 
we will send you our book on “Secrets 
of Soap-Making” giving valuable 
recipes; also the booklet on Hog Cholera 
Prevention and atrial package of Pensal 
—the new cleanser and water softener. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
MFG. COMPANY 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


You can’t be sure of 
success unless you use 


LEWIS’ LYE 


Send For FREE Books 
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| you wish her to, 


| a low temperature. 
| situated, with part extending outside the 


| machinery 


| frequently. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO, 
Dept. 102, .Philadelphia, Pa. 


Please send me free books on ‘“‘Secrets 
of Soap-Making”’ and Hog Cholera Pre- 
vention; alsoa trial package of PENSAL, 
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THE FOOT BATH 

Foot trouble is always frequent in a 
herd of any size. It may be soreness be- 
tween the toes, or at the back of the foot. 
It may be caused by a bruise, by cattle 
being kept in muddy yards or it may be 
the disease known as foot rot. 

In all these cases the first treatment is 
practically the same, thoro cleansing. 
This may be done very effectively and 
with a minimum of trouble by using the 
home-made foot bath. A watertight box 
twelve inches wide by eighteen inches long 
and six inches deep is made of two-inch 
material. The bottom is perfectly flat so 
it will stand on the floor and carry the 
cow’s weight without breaking. This is 
filled with warm water to which has been 
added a little germicide or disinfectant. A 
creosol solution is excellent. The box is 
placed in the stall where the affected foot 
will stand in it naturally. If there is any 
difficulty in getting the animal to stand as 
another foot may be 


| temporarily held from the floor. However, 
| with stock that is at all accustomed to 
| being handled, there will be no trouble. 
The foot may be thoroly cleaned and the 
healing process will respond more quickly 
to the curative measures that are applied. 
| —H. E. C., Iowa. 


| MORE MONEY IN BETTER CREAM 


Continued from page 52 


| cooling tank should be in the milkhouse, 


or in a shaded place to help in maintaining 
His stock tank is so 


building to allow places for the livestock 
to drink. (Guildager has a portion of the 
tank inside the building partitioned off to 
hold cream cans. His separator is washed 
twice daily and the milking machine once. 

Carl Tostlebe, another man having a 
high score, has an underground, cemented 
and easily ventilated pumphouse. The 
there is automatic and en- 
closed so that there is a minimum of dirt 
and odors. The house is cool and provides 
a place for keeping cream. 

Storing the cream cans in cool water 
both in summer and in winter was em- 


| phasized by Hans Frandsen, who follows 
| this practice. Frandsen has a drilled well. 


Over it is a small and neatly constructed 


The cement floor has a 


Cold water is pumped into the pit at in- 
tervals. It seeps away and is removed 
Cream containers are lowered 
into the water by ropes. Here the cream 
remains coo] in summer and at the proper 
temperature in winter. 

Many of the patrons provide a place 
to leave utensils in the sunshine during the 
day. Some of them prefer to stir the cream 
for a while just after it has been placed 
into the cooling tank, since this quickens 
removal of the animal heat. 

For the most efficient keeping of cream, 


| the wooden cooling tank is thought to be 


more desirable than one of metal, mainly 


| because of the fact that wood is a poorer 


conductor and the water remains cool 


| longer when a fresh supply isn’t being 


pumped in continually. 
The board of directors took the further 


| precaution of requesting that each hauler 


provide his wagon or truck with a canvas 
to cover the cans of cream in summer on 
to the creamery in order that 
everything possible be done to retain the 
advantages of cooling on the farm. Asa 
general thing, the haulers go over their 
routes every other day, 


] 








| pumphouse, with a pump operated by an 

| electric motor. | 
| manhole that leads into a pit six or seven 
| feet deep, the walls of which are cemented. 
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The HINMAN 
Electric 


A smoother, sweeter-running little 
machine you never saw! 


ust a handful. Move it anywhere. 
Plugin, attachteatcups. Howitmilks! 
Listen closely or you can’t tell it’s 
working. One or two cows at atime. 
Just watch the hard work being done 
foryou—timeand money being saved. 
Easiest to clean. Only 1/6 H.P. re- 
quired. Low in first cost. Because it 
wee the Simple HinmanSystem—proved 
sight b 79 ears of success in Amer- 
ica, an elgium, France, England, 
‘Australia, South America and other 
foreign lands, 
If you have electric power, choose 
a Hinman Electric and the future will 
confirm your judgment. 


HINMAN MILKING MACHINECO, 
30th St. Oneida,N.Y. 


PORTA 


GAS ENGINE * STANDARD? PORTABLE 


LECTRIC 








Write for tale: amasing book 
NOW! A postcard will dol 
Learn how you can master the m« cae vicious and 
ferocious horse in a few hours time. See how 
big money is being made in tr: aining anc d re-se a 
ing wicked-tempered and “ornery” hors 
Book teils all about the famous Beery Sys- 
tem of breaking and training horses—the system 
that is GUARANTEED to break any horse of 
its bad habits forever. Learn right in your own 
home—in your spare time. Book is fully illus- 
trated and brimful of interesting pointers on 
horse training. Sent absolutely free to any 
address. Mail postcard NOW! 


BEERY SCHOOL OF HORSEMANSHIP 
. 209Main Street - - Pleasant Hill, Ohio 





Treatment 


arfifiteed to end spavin, thoropin, 
splint, tendon trouble, side bone and 
oulder,knee,ankle and hoof lameness. 


If Save-the-Horse fails, 
your money is refunded! 
Send for free book (64 pages, illustrated) and 
copy of guarantee-bond. Book contains results 
and discoveries of our 35 aed treating horses. 
All veterinary advice is free. Write today! 
TROY CHEMICAL Ra. 14 
336 State St. hamton, N. Y. 
Save-the-Horse 43 sotd ‘eotth signed guar 
antee by druggists or sent prepaid 


ght 
2 oon 


Sure 

to give 

Satisfaction 

Kills rats, mice, moles and gophers, with no odor. It mum- 
mifies them and they dry up. Harmless to human being 

and animals. 25, 50 c, $1.00 ac aa. By mail 5¢ extra 
Sold by hae Seed, Hardware, Pet and General Stores 

Essential Mfg. Co., 316 Market St., Phila, Pa 











oo W. T. Greathouse writes: 
“Fence received yesterday. | 
saved $30.00 in buying from 
you.”’ Our new cut prices are 
way delow others—an 
Brown Pays Freight 
Write for. our new 1927 cut price 
ee the dollars you save 
Double getvanined. open 
and paints. 














THE SCALES WON 


When we started dairying four years 
ago on a brush covered farm, we debated 
whether the money spent in explosives 
or a milk scale and testing outfit would be 
the best investment. The latter won. 
As a result, we have only two of the 
original six cows left in our herd. One of 
them we thought was the poorest cow in 
the herd and the other one, the best. The 
poorest cow produced thirty pounds more 
butterfat then the best one that year. 
Four of the cows lost more money for us 
than the other two gained; so our herd was 
milked at a loss the first year. Our herd is 
producing profitably all around now. 

We have found in testing that the morn- 
ing test is usually higher than the evening 
test. One should take a sample of each 
and test them separately and multiply the 
test reading by the weight of that milking. 
If one just weighs the milk and does not 
test, one might sell the wrong cow. Cows 


that give thirty pounds of milk testing | 
five percent are much better than those | 


that give forty pounds testing three 
percent.—D. G. G., Wis. 


HOW FIRM A FOUNDATION? 
Continued from page 5 
ting the milk and lemons ‘together), but 


we'll still have him a cotton farmer, any- | 


how. 

Let us suppose first that John has 

ned a centralized cooperative. He 
joined following a meeting in which a 
high-powered organizer sketched allur- 
ingly all the benefits, real, imaginary and 
otherwise of the particular brand of 
co-op that he was paid to promote. Some 
of John’s neighbor’s “joined up” and 
under pressure of the organizers per- 
suasive argumentation and his neighbor’s 
urging he, too, signed on the dotted line. 
He didn’t quite understand what it was 
\| about and he didn’t read the contract, 
but the organizer said it was great stuff 
and would do certain desirable things 
and he guessed it was the thing to do— 
so he “went and done it.” 

After awhile the co-op was duly and 
legally incorporated and started in busi- 
ness. John hadn’t heard much about it 
except in the way of sidewalk gossip 
when he went to town on Saturday after- 
noons. This gossip, of course, was par- 
ticipated in by the street buyers—and 
the tales they told were weird and wild. 
3etween the extravagant praise of his 
neighbor, who had helped persuade him 
to join, and the stories of graft, ineffi- 
ciency, Mismanagement and general rot- 
tenness told by the street buyers, John 
didn’t know whether he was about to 
walk into the millenium or tumble over 
the brink into eternal ruin. 

He finally decided to “give them 
fellers up to the city a chance to show 
what they can do,” and shipped his cot- 
ton as instructed in his association paper. 
His marketing association was always, to 
“them fellers up to the city.” It 
never entered his head that the associ- 

on to which he was bound (theoreti- 

vy), was himself and his neighbors. 
{nd why should he so consider it? He 
| no contact with the organization ex- 

t thru the paper, occasional letters 
signed by somebody he had never seen, 

thru a “fieldman” who dropped around 

in a while to give him a line of 
gh sounding generalities about “our 

n,” Denmark, California raisin grow- 

etc. He never saw the machinery 
rk, never watched the wheels go round 

r had the opportunity to turn a crank 

mself, 

In due course, his cotton was sold and 

urns made to him—without his hav- 

seen a single operation. He didn’t 

»w how it was done, and he had had 

) part in the doing. 

In the beginning there was a “local” 
which met at his schoolhouse. There were 

couple of dozen members in the school 
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There is as much difference in batteries as there is in crops. 


The right seed, 


with best soil conditions, fertilizer, cultivation and “know how’’ will produce 
a better harvest than poor material, soil or care. 


Just so with a battery. 


Vesta begins with high grade material—builds with 


30 years experience—and patented features that insure the greatest results” 


for the user of a Vesta Battery. 


In the Vesta ISOLATOR Battery for your car, plate buckling and short cir- 
cuiting are minimized by means of 4 isolator bars in each cell which lock the 


lates apart and keep them firmly in place. 


No other battery has these 


SOLATORS. Ask your battery dealer to show them to you. 


Vesta Radio Batteries are built especially for radio use—of highest quality 
material—to insure long life and the most perfect service. Buy Vesta 


Batteries and you buy Value. 









The Iatest achievements in Radio Socket- 
Power Units by Vesta provide the most 
satisfactory means of obtaining the best re- 
ception with the least care and operating 
expense. he new line includes both wet 
and dry “A” power units, built in clear 
glass with everything visible, - including 
trickle charger and battery test indicator. 


2100 INDIANA AVENUE 


___—__— 


ave You Electric Current 
jor Vesta Rapio Socket Power UNITS? 


Also a complete ‘‘A-B” unit—all in one case. 
Both Wet and Dry Trickle Chargers. 
Socket-Power “B” Unit of the latest type. 
Vesta Non-microphonic Radio Tubes. 

The quality of Vesta Radio Units is in 
keeping with Vesta Quality of 30 years 
standing. You can rely upon these products 
with full confidence. 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 


- CHICAGO, ILL. 














VESTA 


AUTO-RADIO BATTERIES 


THE STANDARD OF 


QUALITY FOR 30 YEARS 


" BATTERY for Your Car 
Better POWER for Your Rapio 


VESTA BATTERY CORPORATION 
2100 indiana Ave. Chicago, III. 


Please send me your folders on Vesta Products, particulary the one about iia 


Name 
Address 
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‘What they Say 
about the New 
1927 Series De 


Laval Separators: 
“A wonderful line of sepa- 
rators —in skimming effi- 


ciency, ease of operation, 
convenience of handling 
and appearance they are 
supreme.”’ 

£23 = 
“The sweetest running 
cream separators ever 


made by man.”’ 
= CC 


‘‘The easiest running sepa- 
ratorsever madeand 100% 


De Laval mechanically.”’ New Features: 
“So far ahead of anything 2+, Se=,,hmsnay rte 
else in every way there is a 


= 99 2. Becter Turvia 

ese new e Lavais 
no comparison. are easier to start and turn 

If you are using an old, worn or inferior separator, a ‘han any others. : 
new De Laval will save enough creamwhich youmaynow 3, Oil Window. Eg 
| be losing to pay foritself. Ask your De Laval Agent to a ee 
e g to pay . bi b you to see how your sepa- 
| Show you one. rator is being oiled and shows 


Trade allowance made on old machines of any age or ¥° the condition of the oil. 


make. New DeLavalssoldoneasytermsorinstallments. 4, E199tine mae 


smoothly and without vibra- 

THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY tion, delivers a smoother, 

New York Chicago San Francisco richer cream, and requires 
| 165 Broadway 600 Jackson Blvd. 61 Beale Street less power. 

as 


Why take 


half the Profit 
On YOUR WOOL? Marion County, Florida, is, especially adapted 


| to successful dairying. pure - blooded 
| livestock was introduced into Florida and 
When you sell your wool to a dealer, many grand championship prizes have been 
it is all ready for the factory. Why awarded its stock. Bermuda grass, carpet 


> ; ; grass, Japanese clover and other grasses supply 
not send it there direct and get pasturage the year-round and the Central 


all the profit? Creamery at Ocala daily receives milk from 


all nearby sections of the country. There are 
The Chatham EXTRA PROFIT PLAN good roads, schools, and churches throughout 
pays you double for your wool. You the county, and a ready market constantly 
just ship the wool to us — the coun demands an increasing production of livestock 
try’s largest exclusive makers of and dairy products. Write for booklet. 
wool blankets—and we make it 


up into the best blankets and 

auto robes produced in our M oO Co t 
factory. The charge is nom- ari n ounty 
inal—or, if you prefer, we 


will take full payment in O Cc ey a a ates 


“Marion County~ The Kingdom of The Sun 





























wool. 


Mail Coupon for Book- CHATHAM MFG. CO. Address: 52 Broadway 
let explaining EXTRA 19 Chatham Road 


PROFIT PLAN. Winston-Salem, N. C. PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don't risk 
CHATHAM MFG. CO. delay in me your ideas. Sond Sota or 

> model for instructions or write for book, 
19 Chatham Road **How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Inven- 
Winston-Salem, N. C. tion” form.No charge for information on how to 
, proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Please send me further information on Promet. careful, ficient curviee, eng 
ania "Brien, egistered Patent ttorney, a 
your EXTRA PROFIT PLAN. Security Bank Building, (directly across 
street from Patent Office) Washington, D.C. 


ii ie He» Productive Lands 


Crop payment or easy terms— 
































along the Northern Pacific Rail- 


y,in Minnesota, North Da- 
FLEC AT LAST? ~) kota, Montana, Idaho, Wash- 








cary By D in 90 Days A ington and Oregon. Free Liter- 


NO BOOKS—NO LESSONS. Prepare for j ature. Mention state. Low 
ing to $608 wee ik and up- Come to COYNE siege fares. H. W. BYERLY 
wes t one. A by getve CO gives nm 
tite tor Dic FREE Daok.  COWNE ELECTRIC Be ScHSOL. 11 Northern Pacific Ry., st. Paul, Minn. 
500-524 S. Paulina Street, Dept. 67-86, Chicag 
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district. For the first three or four m: 
ings twelve or fifteen of ’em turned . 
Then attendance dropped to eight 
ten, then to four or five and finally 

local meetings were about like the 1 

honored party given by “Sm 

Smarty,” to which nobody came bu 

big fat darky”—only the darky was 1 

ing. 

The local had nothing to do. S 
times a fieldman or director came 
and made them a speech—nearly al 
about cooperation in the abstract, 
ply and demand, increased member 
—but seldom if ever a word about 
actual “how” of the operation of 
association or a frank discussion of 
problems. 

Maybe John sold his cotton on 
street after a year or two, was sued 
forced to pay “liquidated damages.” 
maybe he went ahead and shipped 
cotton, “beefing” the while about 
sins, both of commission and of omissi: 
of “them fellers up vo the city.” 

About how much of the true coope: 
tive spirit do you reckon John had 
his system at the end of the contra 
period? 

About how much help is he going 
give toward the improvement of his « 
operative marketing organization in 
future? 

About how much understanding of 
problems can he be expected to have 

Now, let’s look at the other side of t 
picture, 

We will suppose that instead of get 
ting roped into a centralized co-op whi 
never touched him with a heart inter: 
John became a working part of a lo 
cooperative business organization. 

The cotton growers in John’s comn 
nity, let us suppose, organized a coope! 
tive gin. This move was taken becau 
John and his neighbors had long realiz 
the need for better ginning servics 
less cost and wider markets for their | 
cotton and their cotton seed. This th« 
hoped to attain by pooling their int 
ests in the cooperative gin. 

John, being an up-and-coming sort « 
fellow, was made a director in the lox 
gin. He helped to sell stock in the g 
association, formed under the coop¢ 
tive law of his state, to his neighb: 
He helped to dec:de upon the typ: 
plant to be bought. He helped to sel: 
the manager. He watched the gin p! 
take shape before his very eyes. Wh 
it was completed, he could hear 
machinery hum, he could see the cott: 
picked by himself and his neighbor 
avon under the “suction,” go thru t 
“stands” and come out in neatly wrapp: 
“bales” of 500 pounds each of lint cot- 
ton, ready for market. 

He sat in directors’ meetings and 
talked over with other members of his 
board, and with such members as cared 
to attend, the problems their business 
enterprise encountered from time t 
time. He came to understand thes 
problems, their cause and their cur 
He learned to use his head in their sol 
tion. He was developing. He was learn- 
ing to handle his own and his neighbors’ 
joint business in a businesslike manner 
And above all he understood what 
was all about, how it worked, what it 
could and could not accomplish, and 
therefore he was supremely interested. 

When a dissatisfied neighbor member 
gave voice to a complaint about the gin, 
John knew exactly how to answer him. 
He had the facts at his tongue’s end 
And he had the loyalty and the heart 
interest to use those facts to set friend 
neighbor right. He was a walking, work- 
ing exponent of cooperation—because he 
knew his stuff, he understood and he 
looked upon the business as his own. 

The gin prospered. It paid out om 
returned tangible profits at the end « 
each season in the form of patronage 
dividends. Then it returned also in- 








tangible, but none-the-less understood 
and appreciated profits in the form of 
high-class service which preserved the 
quality value of the cotton of its mem- 
hers, saving to them many dollars in 
premium paid for cotton turned out at 
their gin. Of course, there were off years 
when the plant didn’t pay so well. Once 
they hired a man who turned out to be 

bad manager. But they knew what 
the trouble was each time and they set 
about correcting it at once. 

John and his neighbors became, finally, 
trained, active cooperators, understand- 
ing and believing in the thing they were 
doing—and with mght smart of pride 
n their part in its development. 

But finally came a time when they saw 

limitations of the local gin plant. 
Their market for lint cotton and for cot- 
nseed was not all they would like it to 
even yet. So they sat down in coun- 

| with one another to talk over plans 
enlarging the sphere of usefulness of 
eir business organization. John and 
ra his fellow members discussed the devel- 
ment at many points in their state of 
| cooperative gins similar to their 

wn. Why not tie them all together into 

central sales organization, just as the 

I~ individual grower was tied in with his 

neighbors in the local enterprise, they 
isked themselves. 

And why not, indeed? They had the 
foundation for a great marketing struc- 
ture already laid in their established, 
thoroly understood and successfully oper- 

t- iting local gins. These local units were 
h lready acting as the assembling ma- 
3 hinery for cotton. They had already 
done much of the educational work, thru 
ictual participation of their members in 
” the operation of their business, necessary 
to the establishment of a state-wide sales 
organization for the crop. They fur- 
| nished their own “field service.” They 
kept their own accounts with the indi- 
lual grower. They maintained their 
own member interest and loyalty thru 

‘ isible service rendered. 

The central organization so formed 

ould, they saw, instead of dealing with 
perhaps 50,000 individual grower mem- 

; bers, with each of whom it would otherwise 
- have to keep an individual account of 
perhaps 200,000 to 300,000 separate bales 
of cotton, deal with but 200 member 
units, keep 200 ledger -accounts and 
handle the cotton in blocks of 2,000 to 
; 3,000 bales instead of from one to fifty 
bales. Classing, warehousing, insurance 
nd sales expense would be the same as 
n the present centralized type of organi- 
tion. Receiving, accounting, field serv- 
would be infinitely less. 
. And best of all, the individuals fur- 
nishing the commodity would be experi- 
ed, understanding, working coopera- 
rs—looking upon the business as “ours” 
nd taking a corresponding pride and 
nterest in it. 

There is in these two stories-of an 

maginary John Doe food for thought on 
part of the big centralized co-op 
now approaching a re-signup. And these 
ohn Doe stories are not so imaginary 
{ter all—since identically these same 
periences are common to several hun- 
red thousand flesh and blood farmers 
over the country, producers of citrus 
it, dairy products, wheat, cotton, to- 
cco, potatoes. All are familiar thru 
elr Own experience with one or the 
ther of these two stories. 
We have but to look at the record and 
oose our course. One set of plans calls 
‘or a house-in-the-air—a pretty good 
ouse, to be sure, but after all very 
uch up in the air. The other calls for 
most identically the same house—set 

n a firm foundation of understanding, 

erience, heart interest. 

May the next step in cooperative mar- 
eting be taken only after we have asked 

irselves, and seriously considered, the 
iestion, “How firm a foundation?” 
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“J let $'750°° go to waste 
last year because that 80 
... wasn’t fenced hog-tight”’ 





“On one 20 I lost 200 bushels of oats 
laid flat by wind. Fence would have 
made me $100.00 in pork, mutton 
and wool. 


“Fence would have made me $50.00 
in pork out of shattered and down 
grain on this other 20 acre wheat 
==} field, after threshing. 


“Soy beans, in this third 20 of corn 
"4 would have made me $200.00 more in 
pork after husking, according to my 
farm paper. 


“Hogging down this other 20 would 
have brought me $1 a bushel for corn 
in place of only 60 cents. So, out of a 
thousand bushel yield I lost about 
$400.00, not counting the $150.00 it 
cost to pick and market.” 


That’s $750.00 “ploughed under” 
by one man through lack of hog-tight 
fence. Carl Schultz, farmer at Russell, 
N. D., also tells how to fence farms 
for profit. Write to us for Mr. Schultz” 
story including what a lot of other 
successful farmers say about more 
profits from better fenced farms. 








a, 


| Red Strand Fence 


) is “Galvannealed”’, not galvanized. Extra heavy zinc 
coating and more copper in the steel keeps rust out. 
a Full length, picket-like stays, wavy strands and 
@ can’t-slip knots keep it straight, firm, trim. The easy 
“im to erect, hog-tight, bull proof farm fence that lasts 
years longer. Write us for “Hog Yard Sanitation” 
folder, “What 17,000 Farm Folks Say” and “Red 
Strand” Fence catalog. 
KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE COMPANY 
3785 Industrial St. Peoria, Hlinois 


















RUNNING WATER WITHOUT WORK 


With a good Well and a good Windmill you can have all the water 
you want without work, worry or expense. Water from a well 
costs you nothing. The cost of an Auto-Oiled 
Aermotor is moderate. The expense for maintenance 
is so small that it need never be given a thought. 
An Aermotor runs in the lightest breeze. It will also 
ggg work safely and steadily in the heavy winds. 
RNR §6=The Auto-QOiled Aermotor is completely 
™8j_ self-oiling. The double gears run in oil in a 
tightly enclosed gear case which holds a year’s 
supply of oil. When the mill is running the oil 
circulates through every bearing. Every moving 
part is constantly and completely oiled. Friction 
‘mi and wear are practically eliminated. 
Auto-Oiled Aermotors have behind them a long record of successful 
operation. Their merits are known the world over. For further 


information Wi A ERMOTOR CO. sini 


CHICAGO 
DES MOINES OAKLAND MINNEAPOLIS 























pay. We quote Lowest Prices and pay- 
ONLY $3.50 PER MONTH 
No inter xtras. wo 

anteed a lifetime against ects in 
and workmanship. 

30 Days’ FREE Trial 0” 700r farm ot 


= Fimealaabieae = 
2102 Marshall Bivd. Chicage, Nit. 








WY» Wel 
YEAR TO PAY & 
ONE YEAR trial an 
American cream] : 
SEPARATOR; 


TO PAY 

Free eatalog. Tells about this world fa- 
mous Separator. Liberal trial offer attrac- 
tive terms. Prices low as $24.95. Monthly 
payments low as $2.20. Write today. 
AMERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 

Box 2-f, Gainbridge, N.Y., or 

Box 2-T. 1929 W. 43rd St., Chicago, ti. 
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covered at the Kentucky experiment station by Professor J. 

Holmes Martin. Martin has also discovered some different 
applications of the old ideas. What follows are some of the 
findings of this experiment station under Martin’s direction. 

Tests show that Kentuc ky limestone in the ration served the 

same purpose as oystershell; in other words, a source of limestone 
rs rathe r than grit was the limiting factor. The investigator 
declares that limestone suitable for poultry feeding should be 
high in calcium and low in magnesium. One experiment showed 
that grit in the ration is not a ‘limiting factor while lime sources 
are. Three different pens were all on the same feed and care. 
The pen that got grit only in addition to its feed laid 29 eggs per 
hen; the pen that had oystershell laid 48 eggs per hen, while the 
pen with limestone laid 54 eggs each, de -monstrating conclusively 
that grit is a non-essential but a source of lime is essential. 

Grain feeding practice at the Kentucky experiment station is 
to feed wheat in the litter in the morning, germinated oats at 
noon and corn in the evening. This gives the small kernels when 
the hens need exercise, the oats at noon when they need bulk 
and the corn at night when they need heat. 

Tankage and meatscrap cost real money while bran and mid- 
dlings are relatively much lower in price. Many farmers, without 
giving it a thought, have jumped to the conclusion that the 
mash is the important thing so they often mix everything else 
valled for in the mash except the tankage or meatscrap. Martin’s 
experiments covering three years with white wyandotte hens 
has shown that the mash alone i is valuable just about to the extent 
of the animal protein it carries. 

This trial was duplicated so as to insure further accuracy. All 
pens.had the same grain ration, same management and the same 
inheritance so far as possible. ‘One lot fed grain plus mash con- 
taining meatscrap laid 156 eggs per hen for the year at a feed cost 
of 10.5 cents a dozen. Another pen fed grain, mash without meat- 


Soper: new ideas on feeding laying hens have been un- 
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New Ideas on Feeding Laying Hens 


Meatscrap Proves Essential 
By I. J. MATHEWS 


scrap, and skimmilk laid 153 eggs each at a cost of 
cents a dozen. Still another pen got the grain, no mash what 
ever, but all the skimmilk the birds wanted. This pen laid | 
eggs at a cost of 10.3 cents a dozen. In each of the second 
third pens, each hen consumed about ten gallons of skimn 
per hen, indicating that mash alone, without a protein carri: 
is of little value in increasing production, such mash increasi 
only the feed cost per dozen eggs laid. 

Another illuminating experiment was carried on with barr: 
rock hens for three years in which grain only in various combi: 
tions was fed with skimmilk. One pen got nothing but shell 
corn, skimmilk and ground limestone. The hens laid 155 eg 
per hen at a cost of 14.1 cents a dozen and each hen consun 
70 pounds of corn and 14 gallons of skimmilk. One pen got 
combination of corn, oats, and wheat, another got corn and whe 
and another got corn and wheat and in addition a mash containi 
10 percent meatscrap; all had plenty of milk. 


HE pens getting only grains consumed about the same numi 

of pounds of grain and milk as the corn-skimmilk ration s 
out above, they laid a very few more eggs but the cost was r 
duced some, it being approximately thirteen and a half cents 
dozen in these pens. 

The pen getting corn and wheat, a ten percent meatscr: 
mash and skimmilk in addition laid 176 eggs per hen at a cost « 
12.2 cents per dozen. It is apparent from the figures that the 
variety given increased food consumption aah this increased 
production which in turn decreased the feed cost of each doze 
ig in this pen each hen ate sixty-two and a half pounds of grai! 
twelve pounds of mash and fifteen and a half gallons of skimmi! 
per hen. 

An experiment has now been running for but one year wher re 
the last ration was repeated, using varying amounts of meatscr: 
in the mash. One pen got a two and a half percent meatscrap 

mash in addition to grain and skimmilk, 
the next five percent meatscrap mas! 





another seven and a half meatscrap 





mash and another the ten percent meat 
scrap mash. Preliminary results fron 
the first year indicate that the two and 
half percent meatscrap mash perform: 
the same function in increasing egg 
production as the ten percent meatscra 
mash when skimmilk was available at 
little less cost. 

In the work at the Kentucky experi- 
ment station, a gallon of skimmilk h 
been worth as much as a pound of meat 
scrap for egg production. Thus, wher 
meatscrap costs five cents a pound, 
gallon of skim- | (Continued on page ¢ 


Modern poultry house on the farm of 
J.L. Foster of Indiana 


























Chicken feed hoppers made from old barrels 
on the Cloverdale Poultry Farm, Indiana. 
The platforms on these feeders are 5 
by 5 feet and are built solid so the feed will 
not sift thru. The frame upon which the 
barrel rests is so constructed that the bar- 
rel is held about three inches off the floor 
of the platform which permits the dry mash 
to feed down. The distance between the 
edge of the barrel and the frame that sur- 
rounds it and forms the trough is about 5 
inches which gives the chickens plenty of 
room to eat from the trough and yet keeps 
them from getting into the feed with their 
feet. Each feeder will accomodate about 
twenty grown hens at onetime. The fun- 
nel shaped cover which keeps the hens from 
roosting on top of the barrel was made by 
a local tinner at a cost of 75 cents each, 
The barrels make a very economicai and 
practical feeder, taking up a minimum 
amount of floor space shutting ov’ only a 
minimum amount of light. 



































ALL—the changing seasons, bring 
to your home the need of many 
things new. Fallis the season of buying. 
Therefore, this advertisement is 
printed merely to tell you of your oppor- 
tunity—to place before you an oppor- 
tunity for more economical buying, to 
give you your best opportunity for 
the largest saving. 

Ward’s new Fall and Winter Catalogue 
is Now Ready for You. One copy is 
to be yours, free—if you ask for it. 
To have this book in your home is to 
profit by the biggest bargains—1s to save 
the most by buying the cheapest. 


A $50.00 Saving in Cash 
Is possible this Fall for You 


Over Sixty Million Dollars in cash has been 
used to secure low prices for you. And cash 
buys at the lowest price—always. Bright 
new merchandise has been bought by the 
train load—to secure low prices for you. 
There is for you a saving of $50.00 in cash 
if you send all your orders to Ward’s. 
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We never Sacrifice Quality 
To Make a Low Price 


It is easy to sacrifice quality. It is easy 
to make a price seem Jow. But at 
Ward’s, Quality has always been main- 
tained— Quality has come first for Fifty- 
five years. 

Your satisfaction with the goods you 
buy—your lasting, regular patronage— 
is our aim. Therefore, we sell only goods 
of standard, reliable quality. And in a 
few years, this policy has brought 
usover three million new customers! 

You, too, can profit by this real sav- 
ing on goods that give greatest service. 
One copy cf Ward’s Fall and Winter 
Catalogue is offered you free. You need 
merely fill in the coupon below. 


a 








—" 


To Montgomery Ward & Co., Dept.92-H 


Chicago Kansas City St.Paul Baltimore 
Portiand,Ore. Oakland, Calif. Fort Worth 
(Mail this coupon to our house nearest you.) 


Please mail my free copy of Montgomery 
Ward’s complete Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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OU can make 
more money with 
a Case tractor 
because 
you can do 
more work with it. 


s. 2+ *# 


It gives you 
dependable power 
for any farm job, 
under every 
condition 
of climate 
soil and weather. 
a ~ oo 
It cuts 
production costs 
to the bone, and 
is adapted 
to the best 
farming methods. 


co * * 


Mail the coupon. 
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J. 1. Case Threshing Machine Co. 


" Incorporated Established 1842 { 
Ii Dept. 124 Racine Wisconsin | 
I 
j Please send me a copy of “Modern 
y Tractor Farming”’. | 
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FLEX-0-GLASS Windows 


Bring | Eseés All Winter 

E Only 3\2¢ aSq. Ft. 
Experts and users every- 
where have found an 
easily made Flex-O- 
Glass Scratch Shed 
concentrates the sun's 
~ energising Ulitra- 
Violet rays on hens, 
keeps them bedi and active, stimulates the egg glands 
and makes every hen lay in coldest weather. Under glass 
hens quit laying and chicks die because it shuts out these 
needed rays. Use 15 yards of i O-Glass for 100 hens. 









(Only 5c worth per hen.) v, 
FLEX-0-GLASS TT i 
Your Porch 
Just nail Flex- O-Glass over 
t your porch, 4 We 
storm: “doors and windows. aie p 
to health “=f | 
parl r oh deen 8 piay UR > 
sily es ——— | 
Th 2s M ate al Associan- 
ti szing three month's test, advised 92,500 





> d Flex-O-Glass for sun-rooms and windows 
dm the vit “al Ultra-Vielet rays, (Glass.does not.) The three 
months of wenthe ring had not effected it. 


Also use df for barn windows, hotbeds, brooder-houses, etc., 

a 8 at of eines Tested and reco mmended by al) leading State 

aae riment ions and thousands of users in each State. Made on_a 
uble strengt se th. Cut with shears. Lasts for years. 


rr large roll of Flex-O-Glass 3 feet wide and 

5 ft. lo ng (15 sq. yds.) will be sent post- 

paid for $5.00, If larger trial is waned, send 

! Stor 5 oa (3 x 75 ft.) ;or $9.50 for 30 aq 

135 Sq. Ft. for $5! yds. (3 x 90 tt ). Safe delivery and Satisfac- 
tion Guaranteed or your money back. 24 hour service. You can't go 


Wrong on Flex-O-Glass —used the world over. Order today. 
(Dealers Wanted). 


FLEX-O-GLASS MFG. CO., Dept. 21 
1451 N. Cicero Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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POULTRY FEEDERS 


Mash hoppers and feeders for the laying 
house enable poultrymen to Keep feed 
before the hens at all times. A hopper of 
sufficient capacity which cannot be used 
as a roost is always desirable. It should 
be built so the feed cannot be scratched 
out or raked out by the beaks of the birds. 
When fastened to the wall some eighteen 
inches or more above the floor, the floor 
underneath is still available for litter. 

There are three parts to the ordircry 
hopper feeder—the bin for capacity, the 
throat which regulates the flow of teed, 
and the trough. Then one needs a perch 
on which a few hens may stand while 
eating. 

A well built packing box may be con- 
verted into a mash feeder in a short time 
at very little expense. A strong, preferably 
rectangular box should be selected of at 
least double the desired capacity. A box 
thirty inches or more square with a depth 
of twelve inches or more makes a service- 





“MASH HOPPER” 


| able size which is easily handled and cut 


down. The cover is removed which be- 
comes the front, and one side which be- 
comes the top of the feeder. 

The ends are cut as shown above. 
This makes a steep pitch on which the 
birds cannot perch. Then the hopper is 


| made by cutting off ends of two of the 
| average cover boards so they will fit 





snugly between the ends. These are set 
in placc, thuc resting on small strips 
leaving 1% inches to 2 inches between 
bottom edge and floor of trough. An ac- 
celerator, may be set in to throw feed 
or mash always towards the front. The 
trough front is now nailed in place, making 
trough 3 to 4 inches deep. A small mould- 
ing or strip on inside of trough prevents 
the raking of mash out by the beaks. The 
cover is then hinged in place and the 
front board, securely nailed in place. The 
feeder should be fastened snugly to the 
wall. The perch is added by nailing strips 
for perch brackets across the encs of the 
trough. 

To prevent the birds from scratching 
mash from the trough, one may easily 
make a wire guard by drilling small holes 
about four inches apart in a strip inside 
of the trough front and in a like strip 
nailed opposite on the hopper front. 
Short wires may be placed in these. By 


| fastening with screws, this guard may be 


| 
| 


easily removed for cleaning. The back 
strip may be made from a broom handle; 
fit in holes in end of feeder so the guard 
may be opened against front. 

Part of the wires should be bent at the 
ends so bars remain parallel—W. A. F. 
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Cushing’ cut | 
Death Loss ; 
from 40 Z down, 
|. Co8% 


“Lost only 8% this 
year wi‘hColl’ sPro- 
cess Pure Dried 
Buttermilk as 

against 40% 
without it last 

year. Sold one 

flock at seven “~_* 
weeks old weighing % 
114 pounds each; another 
at nine weeks old weighing 2 pounds. 
Never saw chickens grow so fast or 
do so well.” W. A. Cushing, New 
Market, West Virginia. 


COLLIS PROCESS PURE 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 
will make your flock pay you more & 
money—saves the chicks, speeds up 
growth, makes early layers, Rhorters 
molt, helps keep the entire flock 

healthy, vigorous. 


Fa - pouisy manual with 70 pictures 
ite for it. Tell us your feed 
eater’ ‘3 name. 


COLLIS PRODUCTS Co. 
Dept. 575 Clinton, Iowa 














































OUR 
BULLETIN 


| 
| Our page in Successful Farming 





is always devoted to reproduc- 
|| ing letters from subscribers. We 
| print the knocks as well as the 
boosts. Let everyone speak their 
own mind. 
Many of our readers think this 
is one of the most interesting 
| | parts of our magazine. Read it 
carefully. You'll enjoy it and 
perhaps you'll think of someth- 
ing you want to write us about. 
We'll be glad to hear from you. 


























MAKE MONEY 


Pulling stumps for yourself Cheapest Way 


and others with“ Hercules” 
—the fastest, easiest op- 


HioncGrtand Power Eee BOULUD CLUS 


Down. 
ite Quick for Agent's Offer 
Big profits with easy work for you 















PRAISE BELGIAN HARES 


New Zealand mish Giants 
MAKE BIG’ MONEY “we Sooety Stock 

and pty you following prices for all you rais 
Beigian Hares $2 each—New Zealands $3 each 


also copy of Fur Farming magazine, tells he w to 
aise skunk, mink, fox, etc., for big profits, all for 100. Add 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO., Box 40,Holmes, Park, Missouri 


WHITE LEGHORN price *otsansis of ct 


week-old Pullets. Also B ak by C vie ks and Eggs, Trap- 
nested, pedigreed foundation stock, egg bred 27 yea 
Winners at 20 ege contests. Catalog and special price 
bulletin free. I ship C.O.D.and guarantee satisfacti« 
Geo.B.Ferris, 932 Union, Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS 


CHEAP. Fur Finders. Money Makers. 
Free Trial, Hunting Horns Collars. 
Etc. Free Catalogue. 

KENNEL SUPPLY, MO 20, HERRICK, ILLINOIS 


Pay after you 
CHICKS. C. 0. D. eaatne chicks 
Pure-bred. Write for catalog. Reference. 
Poultry Dept. University of Kentucky 


| KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 355W.4th ST., LEXINGTON, KY. 





price and MALES now ! 











































WORKING THE HENS OVERTIME 
Ralph Arbogast on his M .>igan farm 
yt one over on the hens wnen he sold 

them a nickle’s worth of electric light for 

qdollar. In December and January, 1922, 

he turned the light on 450 hens so they 

worked twelve hours a day. He had an 
ynlighted pen to check against this test. 

Being a record-keeping farmer he pro- 

duces these as proof of his profits: 


Numbe r of hens lighted eeecee 450 
Six 50-watt lamps 2 hours.... 600 w 
600 watts at 12c per kwh..... 7.2¢ 
Ay. egg production without 
light... ceeVevseccseces 176 dy 

Av. egg production with light. 206 dy 
Ay, INCOME: «cece si ea-ee " 30 dy 
914 dozen eggs at 50 cents.... $1.25 dy 
OD days. .:scuand panaceyedn $112.50 dy 

The Oregon agricultural college divided 
three of their commercial poultry houses 


thru the middle, dividing the flocks into 
electric lighted and unlighted groups. 
The lights were simply two suspended 
bulbs in each house, shielded by white 
reflectors. In house No. 21, containing 
930 select early maturing white leghorns 
the lighted pen made a profit over fee 

and light cost of $6.51 in October over 
unlighted pens; in November, $23.38; 
December, $6.36; January, $3.62; Feb- 
ruary, $4.01, while in’March the unlighted 
pen showed an advantage over the lighted 
pen of $8.71. A high price was paid for 
the current, yet the hens paid a profit up 
to March. In house No. 20 were yearling 
hens. These also paid well for the light 
up to March, then the unlighted half of 


the flock produced most economically. 
The Oregon station raises this question. 

“The question naturally arises as to what 

would happen to winter egg prices if 


lighting hens became a universal practice? 
it is very probable that the winter price 


peak will flatten down somewhat but | 


the percentage of eggs produced by barn- 
yard hens is great enough to prevent the 
leveling off of the price curve for many 
years, if ever.” 

In Minnesota during November, De- 
cember and January, B. I. Meline’s 150 
hens laid 807 eggs worth $33.30, without 


electric lights. e 130. flock of F. A. 
Miller in the same time laid 3,168 eggs 
worth $105, and C. H. Eckblad’s 140 
hens laid 4,580 eggs worth $175.87. Both 


om flocks worked overtime by electric 

The whole difference in production may 
have been due to different care of the hens, 
or to difference in laying ability due to 
breeding. It was found that on November 
Ist the Miller flock of 130 hens laid 4 eggs, 
the Meline flock of 150 laid 2 , and the 
Eckblad flock of 140 laid 4 eggs. In the 
first week of November the lighted Miller 
hens laid 67 eggs, the lighted Eckblad hens 
laid 56 eggs, and the unlighted Meline 
flock of 150 laid 12 ’ the second 
week of January the unlighted hens began 
to lay pretty heavily and kept it up until 
oni Ist. The Miller and Eckblad flocks 
of lighted hens picked up on production 
in the second week of November, and kept 
steadily on a pretty even production to 
April Ist, and in the total for the winter 
months outlaid the unlighted flock of 
Meline, which were at their best when eggs 
got cl eaper. 

here is no evidence that lighting of 


en houses causes hens of equal laying 
ability receiving equal care to produce 
more eggs in a year than an equal flock 
ot unlighted hens, but the evidence is 
un tioned that the lighted hens lay 
the most valued eggs. That is, they pro- 
duc tter when eggs are high seioed in 
fall and early winter. 

; re is nothing new about this prac- 
a dy Fanshawe practised it in Eng- 


ut by candle light, and a book 

1 in 1803 in Madrid, Spain, says 
n old practice then for the Spanish 
s to work the hens overtime in 
—Alson Secor, 


<4 
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the middle ages, not with electric | 
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INSIDE Your \ ace 
Poultry Houses 
CEL-O-GLAS 


OU know how chicks thrive and grow healthy and 

lay more eggs when you turn them outdoors. 
But do you know that you can provide pure, unskim- 
med sunlight, with the vitalizing, health-building Ultra- 
Violet rays left in inside your poultry houses, 


CEL-O-GLASS Pulls the 
Ultra-Violet Rays Indoors 


By using CEL-O-GLASS for 
poultry house windows you 
bring the full strength of the sun 
indoors. Ultra-Violet rays go 
right through CEL-O-GLASS 
in sufficient quantity to provide 
all that is needed to raise healthy 
poultry. These stimulating rays 
cannot pass through glass. 


Now is the time to install CEL- 
O-GLASS. Cold, damp weather 
is not far off. Be prepared. A 
small investment in CEL-O- 
GLASS now will earn big prof- 


its in more eggs and healthy 
chicks all winter long. 


There Is Only One Genuine 
CEL-O-GLASS 


CEL-O-GLASS is absolutely 
unbreakable. It lets in practic- 
ally as much light as clear glass. 
It is durable, economical, and 
easy to put up. Jt is not a 
cloth. Be sure you get genu- 
ine CEL-O-GLASS and avoid 
disappointments. 


If your dealer does not carry 
CEL-O-GLASS, write us forthe 
name of one near you who does. 
Freesampleand instructive fold- 
er No. 10 gladly sent on request. 


ACETOL PRODUCTS, INC. 


21 Spruce Street 


New York, N.Y. 
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as Wrigley’s 


After every meal and after smoking, too! 


FARMING 


When it’s 
hot and dusty— 
your throat parched 
and dry—there’s nothing 














































































































EST. 1916—PATD , 
Brings Eggs —— 
All Winter Za, 

_ ©T. 


ADMITS VIOLET RAYS 


Now it is easy to get lots of eggs all winter. Just build 
this GLASS CLOTH scratch shed onto your hen house to 
admit the vitalizing ultra-violet rays of the sun. Plain 
glass stopsthem. These rays bring amazing winter egg 
yields, The shed is cheap and easy to make. Gives twice 
the room. Allows hens to scratch and work up vitality. 
High winter egg prices repayits cost many times. Try it. 
deal for poultry houses, hot beds, barns, repairs, etc. 


te Make Your Home 
HED smmonsercensa chon 
| | CUPL gy iHdi fh Simply tack GLASS over 
! = your screens to make fine storm 
il ; : 
a §6cdoors and windows. Admitsabun- 
ys : dant light. Brings comfort. Shuts 
out cold. Saves fuel and doctor bills. Ideal for enclosin 
porches and sleeping porches. Like adding new rooms 
small cost. Violet rays are healthy for humans, too. 
Patented---A t No Imitations 
Genuine, durable GLASS CLOTH is made only by Turner 
Bros., under exclusive patents, Noother concern can copy 
our process. No other has thesame weather resisting for- 
mula. Avoid imitations, Real GLASS CLOTH is a stron 
fabric specially treated tomakeit transparent, waterproo 
and weatherproof. Originated in 1916 and proven by ten 
years success. You will know it by its quality. So much 
cheaper than glass it has won wide popularity all over the 
United States and Europe. R ded by leading ex- 
perts to make hens Jay and for good results with baby 
chicks and with hot plants, 
= oj s Send $5.00 for big roll 45 ft. long 
—y and 36 in. wide, postpaid. (Will 
. 1} 34 Cover scratch shed 9x15 ft.) If, 
after ten days use, you do not find 





























it better than glass or any substitute, return it and we will 
refund your money. Common sense instructions, ‘‘Feed- 
ing for Eggs,”’ with each order. Catalog illustrating uses 
on request. (Many dealers sell Glass Cloth,) 


TURNER BROS, weitinsten: onic 


Dept. 841 





FLORIDA 


Florida has to import for its own use $12,- 
000.00 worth of poultry and eggs and $24,- 
000,00 worth of dairy products each year, 
in addition to what is produced within the 
State. This fact gives Florida farmer’ a 
strong local market and good prices for these 
products. Orange County, centrally located, 
offers splendid opportunities to the dairy or 
poultry farmer. Our fertile soil is also adapt- 
ed to growing oranges, grapefruit, bananas, 
grapes, watermelons, Foens, bulbs and all 
kinds of winter vegetables. Delightful, 
climate. Write for booklet. 


ORLAND 
&Oran¢e Coun 


CHAMBERS COMMERCE 


Orlando ~ FLORIDA 


3% Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 


























“100. $1.75; 200 os 500, 

| ae Send t’ RAN: 
RY, jalist in 
St., Charles City, Iowa. | 
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MARKETING TURKEYS 
Too heavy overhead, or too much or- 
ganization is a charge often made against 
farmers’ cooperative marketing associa- 
tions, but this cannot be said about the 
North Platte Valley turkey marketing 
organization. It has no paid officers, no 
dues, and no constitution, yet it has gon, 
successfully thru three years and 
the way to a fourth year of satisfa 
operation. This unusual marketing con- 
cern serves three or four counties jy 
Nebraska and more in Wyoming, and las‘ 
year sent to market for its patrons some 
16,000 dressed turkeys. 

This is the result of work done hy 
D. H. Propps of Scottsbluff, Nebraska. 
former County Agent F. H. Du Purtnis 
of Wyoming, and the agents in the severa 
counties in which the turkeys are grown 
In each county the agricultural agent asks 
some of the progressive farmers to serve 
on the marketing committee and canvass 


| the turkey-raisers of their community 


The farmers tell these men whether 
they are willing to market thru the organi- 
zation and how many they will dress and 
bring to the loading point for the Thanks- 
giving, or the Christmas market. With 
these figures in hand the agents, or the 
chairmen they have selected in the differ- 
ent counties, meet and consider bids which 
have been secured from various buyers. 
Last year, one time, two buyers made the 
same bid, and the committee divided the 
sales between them to be fair. 

The county agents hold turkey dressing 
demonstrations and some of the farmers 
who do not want to go to the trouble of 
dressing their own flock, hire it done. On 
a day set by the committee all the dressed 
turkeys are brought to the loading sta- 
tions where the representatives of the 
buyers grade and weigh them. The buyer 

acks them in barrels and loads the cars 
‘he farmer has brought. them in dressed, 
chilled, and undrawn. 

Some buyers quote different prices for 
hens and toms but in 1926 the accepted 
bids made no distinction between them 
There were just three grades made, old 
toms, and young toms, which were divided 
into firsts and seconds. Old toms are in- 
variably about half way between the ones 
and twos of the younger grade in price 


| The last Christmas bids were, 45c per 
| pound for No. 1 young toms, 38c for No. 2, 


and 40c for old toms. A normal car runs 
about 85 percent No. 1 carcasses and 
15 percent No. 2. Eleven pounds was the 
dressed weight minimum of No. 1’s last 
year. 

Last year, eight cars of dressed turkeys 
were marketed in this way, three for the 
Thanksgiving market and five for Christ- 
mas. ‘These cars were loaded at Yoder, 


| and Torrington, Wyoming, and Bayard 





and Henry, Nebraska. The quality of the 
birds, and the manner in which they are 
dressed and brought in has improved each 
year, says County Agent E. C. Nelson ol 
Bridgeport, Nebraska. This is due to 
more carefully selected breeding stock 
and better attention to details in finishing 
and killing. 

These farmers are in the irrigated dis- 
trict which produces large quantities 0! 
sugar beets, and are interested also in 
dairying so turkeys are just a sideline. Few 
of them have more than a dozen or fifteen 
hens, and the average production is tel 
birds to market from each hen. 

Such a Icose organization could not be 
successful over a large area, or with 4 


| product that is marketed the year round; 


but for a seasonal product and in a rea 
sonably small territory it can be success 
ful. It is, with turkeys, in the valley of 
the upper Platte because it fits the needs 
and the farmers there are wide_awake 
cooperators.—W. H. F., Nebr, 
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PROTECT THE PULLETS 
Fresh ground can be provided thru a 
double yarding system. One yard can be 
plowed and cropped while kept free from 


hens, and: the other used as range. Each | 


yard should be plowed and cropped every 
other year and kept free from poultry. 
Keeping poultry off the ground for at 


least one year will greatly reduce and | 


oftentimes eliminate parasitic and bac- 
terial diseases that accumulate in the 
soll 

\side from clean ground, the. houses 
must be clean. Tho pullets are raised on 


clean ground, they will not remain free | 


from diseases and parasites if placed in a 
house where diseased and worm infested 
chickens have been kept. It is very diffi- 
cult to properly clean and disinfect a 
house with a dirt floor. A tight board or 


concrete floor in a chicken house is easily | 


cleaned. Concrete is preferred as it is rat 
proof and more durable than wood. 


Cleanliness in a poultry house can be } 


maintained and floor space enlarged by 


constructing droppings boards. Diseases | 


spread by allowing hens to scratch on the 
floor in the droppings. The roosts should 
be placed about 6 inches above the drop- 
pings boards and 12 to 14 inches apart. 
Droppings boards should be constructed 
in a manner that will make cleaning and 
disinfecting easy.—Dr. Robert Graham, 
University of Illinois. 





WHY SELL 1!1-CENT EGGS | 

The profit a hen makes does not | 
depend entirely on the number of | 
eggs she lays. When she lays them 
makes a big difference. Low egg 
prices this summer have worried 
some folks. But why not get the 
eggs in the fall and early winter 
when prices are high? 

There are ways of getting eggs 
when the neighbors’ hens are loaf- 
ing. We have a 64-page booklet 
which goes into this matter very 
thoroly, The price is ten cents and 
the title is, ““The Poultry Flock.” 
It contains no advertising matter. 
Successful Farming Book Depart- 
ment, Des Moines. 





DRY HENHOUSE FLOOR 


E. L. Dakan, head poultryman at Ohio 
state university, is practical enough to be 
original, which means that he has the 
courage to question some of the oft- 
repeated, gray-haired rules that we should 
do thus and so in building our poultry 
houses. 

Last year when it became necessary to 
put up a new poultry house at the uni- 
versity, Dakan decided to make the floor 
just like most farmers would do it. In 


other words, they leveled off the soil as | 
best they could, first making sure that the | 


floor was higher than the outside surface. 
lhen they put down a layer of tar paper 
to keep the water from rising from below, 
then put down a two-inch layer of con- 
crete. And all last winter this proved to 
one of the driest of the poultry house 

hoors 
\nd why shouldn’t it?” queried Dakan. 
l:ven in the coldest of weather, with a 
laver of straw over this concrete, the tem- 
ture of the soil underneath wasn’t 
less than it was in the summer. 


le with the hollow tile floors, the tem- | 


ture underneath was about the same 
the temperature outside. And then 
en there came a warm day, the tempera- 
inside the house warmed up much 
than the floor with the result that 
moisture collected on the cold surface 
the tile-concrete floor making the litter 
mp.”’—I. J. M. 
Note.—Be sure your cement floors are 
roly dry before the hens must be con- 
d.] 
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In Your Service 
Twenty-five Years 


WANT to mention an event that occurred in the early 

days of October, 1902. The place was a small office on 
the second floor of the building at 313 Fifth Street, Des 
Moines. The event was the issuance of the first number of 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING. 

There were only a few hundred subscribers to receive the 
first issue of the infant magazine—a pamphlet of only six- 
teen pages. 

While we are working on this issue that you are reading, 
which will be mailed to more than a million subscribers, 
memory flashes back through a quarter of a century to the 
inception of the magazine. 

As I briefly review the progress of the years, the first 
thing that comes to my mind is the very real assistance we 
have had from subscribers and friends. 


I extend you, our readers, my sincere thanks for your 
interest in the magazine and for the hundreds of thousands 
of subscriptions you have sent us. With your assistance 
SUCCESSFUL FARMING has, I believe, rendered a 
service to farm folks and the farming business that would 
be difficult to measure with a dollars-and-cents yardstick. 


25th Anniversary 
Bargain Period 


Don’t you agree with me that the twenty-fifth birthday of 
the magazine is occasion for a celebration? I feel like adapt- 
ing the idea of the florists of the country who have popu- 
larized the giving of flowers to Mother on one’s own birth- 
day. So we want to make you—each of our subscribers— 
a present in the form of a reduced subscription rate. The 
rate will be effective during September and October, and up 
to November 10th. I think we will call that the TWENTY- 
FIFTH ANNIVERSARY BARGAIN PERIOD. Dur- 
ing that period these rates will be in effect: 


6 Years for $1 
3 Years for 50c 


And won’t you invite a neighbor or two to celebrate with 
us. I shall appreciate it if you will send at least one sub- 
scription, more if you can, during the BARGAIN PERIOD, 
We’ll reward you for sending subscriptions of your friends 
by paying you a cash commission of 40 percent. A con- 





venient order blank is enclosed. 


E.T. Meredith Publisher 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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“The STORE 


that Comes to 
YOUR DOOR 


More Men with Cars Wanted 
To Run “Store on Wheels” 


and take orders for McNess Sanitary Pro- 
ducts. We will supply the capital to start 
you, furnishing goods on credit so you can 
begin at once. We want a prosperous 
McNess Dealer in every county in the 
United States. Previous selling experience 
is not necessary. Some of our best men 
left the farm or the shop to start with us, 
and today have a paying business of their 
own that grows bigger and better every 
year. We have just 
printed an interesting 
book telling all 
about this 
McNess Plan of 
running “Stores 
on Wheels,” and 
’ how to become a 
“McNess Dealer.” 
Will you let us send you 
a copy free? Write for 
it today. Noobligation 

whatever. 





1s ; } il 


Bringing 241 Produ 


SUNLIGHT LABORATORY 


A McNess Dealer no doubt calls at 
your home regularly. We hope you 
know him, trade with him, and like him. 
He carries the Jargest quality line on 
the road. You will find all these 
advantages in buying from him: 

—McNess Household Remedies are offered 
only in factory-sealed bottles. Sampling from 
bottles is never permitted. Instead, sanitary 
trial bottles are given. 

—McNess Products quickly prove their su- 
perior quality. 

—McNess Dealers are honest, courteous, 
neat, and dependable. 

—McNess Dealers call regularly with our 
complete line, allowing you to shop easily at 
home and save money. 


COOK BOOK FREE! 


When the McNess Dealer calls, ask him for a com- 
plimentary copy of our new 48-page Cook Book, con- 
taining hundreds of home-tested recipes. Aijso be sure 
to see our full line of Extracts, Household Remedies, 
Live Stock Remedies, Pure Food Products, Soaps, Toilet 
Preparations, Brushes, etc.—241 articles in all. If there 
is no McNess Dealer in your territory and you will send 
us the names of one or more men who would like to 
represent the McNess Line, we will mail you Free and 
Postpaid a copy of the McNess Cook Book. 


FURST-MCcNESS CO. 
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The slanting roosts made from 
have been replaced by a sanitary 
and droppings board which is . 
cleaned and kept in condition. 

Since the perch bars, spaced about { 
teen inches on center, rest in seat 
notches cut in the perch supports, it 
simple matter to remove them for cl: 
or spraying. The corners of the upper « 
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-SECTION ROOSTSE DROPPING . 





| are planed off so the half size growing « 


may easily cling to the perch. 

The droppings board is supported u 
the roosts, leaving sufficient space so 
may readily remove the droppings « 


| day by scraping with a common hoe 
boards are built up batten door-lil 


units not over 8 feet in length so two 1 
“an readily handle them. The b 


extend from front to back or in the d 





tion of the short dimension so they ma 
cleaned easily with a scraping movem: 
The battens which rest on brackets 
their ends are made from one-inch bo 
or 2x4’s. 

Allow an eight to 10-inch space for « 
bird, which means three or four p: 
bars across the rear of the house to pro 
ample space for the maximum capacit) 


| house. 


Since the birds should be kept out of | 


Dept. C-12,Clark, Adams & Linden Sts., Freeport, Ill. 


drafts, it is desirable to place a ceiling « 
| over the roosts and a close fitted sheathing 
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HUMDINGER 


Crusher - Grinder - Pulverizer 


UNEQUALLED AS GRINDER 
FEED SAVER=~ MONEY MAKER 
“The Humdinger is the last word in efficient 
economical grinding of all farm products,’ 
says Mr. Hunt of Mo. “It is an unusual grinder. 
Can’t be excelled as feed saver and money 
maker. In a year we have had no trouble or 
repair expense.” 

The Only All Steel Hammer Mill 

Made of boiler plate and manganese steel. § 
four times the strength of cast iron. Practically un- 
breakable. Lifetime service. No heat or friction. Feed 
not heated in grinding. 

“First Cost Is Only Cost” 
Says W. A. Schultze, Stanton, Neb. ‘‘Have used my 
mill a year without one penny’s worth of repairs. The 
euality and variety of feed ground on the “Jay Bee’’ 
cannot be duplicated by any 
mill in America.”’ 


“Always Dependable” 


Say Ziegler Bros.,Oakley, Kan- 


WANTED! 


500 FARMERS TO 
GO INTO BUSINESS 


And begin retailing Rawleign’s Good 
Health Products to Consumers. Start your 
own business. Make from $100 to $400 a 
month or more clear profit. Be your own 
sas. *‘It has never failed us in boss. No selling experience required. We 
aay particular. Its capacity is supply everything—Products, Outfit, Sales 
It delivers a quality . F and Service Methods, Profits increase every 
product never equalled by . , month. No lay off. Steady year-round. Low- 
any.other mill.’ est prices. Best values. Most complete Serv- 
Easy Payment Pian ice. Rawleigh Methods get the most busi- 
: ness everywhere. For particulars write 


THE W. T. RAWLEIGH CO. 


DEPT. 1A9718, FREEPORT, ILL. 


Ey 
rRooSTS EG DROPPING BOARD- 








on the inside of the back and end walls 
prevent air leakage. This also simpli 
cleaning since fewer corners and crevices 
are available for mite harbors. 
The following materials are required | 
a four eight-foot perch roost unit wh 
will nicely accommodate 40 or more birds 
1 piece 2x4 inches x 10 feet for supports 
4 pieces 2x4 inches x 8 feet for perches; 
1 piece No. 9 wire 20 feet long. 
For eight-foot droppings board unit 
3 pieces 1x8 inches x 8 feet for battens 


tiveliterature. Stock ™ 
earried in principal cities. : 


J. B. SEDBERRY,INC., 302 Hickory St., Utica, N.Y. 




















or 





2 pieces 2x4 inches x 8 feet for battens; 
Heaves, Coughs, Condition- ie inchee x 5 feet 4 inches s! 
er, Worms, Most for cost. 14 pieces 1x8 inches x 5 feet 4 inches s! 


Two cans satisfactory for | lap; 
Heaves or money back. $1.28 2 pieces 9x4 inches x 5 feet 4 inches | 


per can. Desilers or by mail | - P “er . 
The Newton Remedy Ce. | supports.—W. A. Foster, University 0! 
Illinois. 











WTON'’S 
HAVE YOU SEEN THEM? Compound agg 
Foy’s money making Pigeons are illustrated in natural 

ig Pigeon and Poultry Catalog. It tells 

how to feed, b eed, batch and rear Squabs and 

Poultry for protit. Write today for FREE BOOK 


FRANK FOY, Box 5. CLINTON, IOWA 


colors in our t 


Toledo, Ohio. 
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ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS ON 
PAGE 22 


99. Butterfat is the fat found in milk. | 


Butter is a manufactured product which 
contains 80 percent or more of butter- 
fat. The remainder consists of water, 
salt, and other milk solids. 

30. The Jersey, with an average test 
of 5.4 percent butterfat. Guernseys rank 
second. 

31. Lime, which is leached from the 
ji] as the water passes thru it. 

32. Pectin and fruit acids. 

33. Unlike most fabrics, rayon is weak- 
t when it is wet. Its fibers break eas- 
ily when handled in such a manner. 

34. It is claimed that Henry VIII, find- 


r 
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ng that this meat pleased him, conferred 
knighthood upon it (Sir Loin). 

35. One thousand tons of oystershell 

s recently moved by steamship from 

Atlantic coast to the Washington 
Cooperative Egg and Poultry association 
of Seattle. A saving of $2 a ton was re- 

rte d. 

36. An era of agricultural prosperity in | 
Egypt unequalled since the days of 
King Tut is the direct consequence of | 
200,000,000 pairs of artificial silk hose, | 
fabrics and automobile tires, writes Will- | 

C. Redfield in the June Nation’s 
Business. Long staple cotton, grown most 
successfully in the Nile valley, is an im- 

tant fiber in the manufacture of syn- 

tic sik known as rayon. The far- | 
reaching effect of a strong demand on | 
the part of consumers is thus demon- 
strated. 

37. Corn is the principal cereal crop of 
Combined with acorns and 
beechnuts, it makes hog raising very 
profitable in that country. In fact, the 
fortune of the present Serbian royal 
house was laid in pig breeding, accord- 
ing to Alfred Dennis, United States com- 
mercial attache at London and Rome, in 
i. recent book. In 1906 Hungarian estate 
owners got the Austro-Hungarian gov- 
ernment to legislate Serbian hog prod- 
ucts out of the country. Neither could 
Serbia ship her hogs across Austria into 
Germany. The acute irritation that fol- 
lowed resulted in the murder of Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand, which was the 
park that set off the World War. 

38. The 4-H clubs provide construc- 
tive work for boys and girls in agricul- 
tural and home economics projects? 

39. The four H’s in the club stand for 
head, heart, hands and health. 

10. The honey locust, sweet pea and 
alfalfa are all legumes. They are the 

sts to bacteria which take nitrogen 
irom the air and add it to the soil. 


serbia, 





11. If you are going to do anything for 
the average man, you must begin before 
he is a man.—Roosevelt. 


NEW IDEAS ABOUT FEEDING LAY- 
ING HENS 
Continued from page 62 
milk is worth the same five cents. 
A summary of feed consumption shows 
that wyandottes consumed 67 pounds of 
feed to eleven and a half gallons of milk 
or one gallon to each 30 hens while rocks 
consumed 73 pounds of feed to each 13 
gallons of milk or one gallon to each 25 | 
hens. It should be added, however, that | 
the rock eggs were more uniform . 











Hopper feeding is much more satisfac- 
tory than hand feeding for young chicks, 
ccording to O. J. Weisner of the North 
Dakota agricultural college. For a grow- 
ing mash he suggests 25 pounds yellow | 
cornmeal, 25 pounds standard middlings, 
-9 pounds ground oats, 15 pounds meat- 
scraps, 4 pounds ground limestone, 2 
pounds bonemeal and 3 pounds charcoal. 
‘he seratch may consist of two parts of 
racked corn or one part wheat and one 
part hulled or heavy oats. 
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to choose from in decorat- 
ing your farmhouse inside 


With durable lead 
paint made of Dutch Boy 


or out. 


white-lead, which can be 
mixed and colored on each 
job specially for that job, you 
getexactly the tint you want. 
Pome is one of the most impor- 

tant considerations in painting 
What 


colors to use, how to use them in get- 


and decorating your home. 


ting distinctive painted finishes— 
these and other questions about paint- 
ing are answered in our booklets— 
“Handbook on Painting” and “Dec- 
orating the Home” (printed in color). 
You should have these valuable book- 
lets. Write to our nearest branch for 
them. You will receive also a deco- 
rator’s data form to use if you desire 
the help of our Department of Deco- 
ration on any special painting prob- 
lem about the farm. 


The world of colors is yours 





NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 


New York,111 Broadway _ Boston, 800 Albany 
Street ¢ Buffalo, 116O0ak Street + Chicago,900 
West 18th Street ¢ Cincinnati, 659 Freeman 
Avenue 7 Cleveland, 820 West Superior Avenue 
7 St. Louis, 722 Chestnut Sereet * San Fran- 
cisco, 485 California Street ¢ Pittsburgh, Na- 
tional Lead & Oil Co. of Penna., 316 Fourth 
Avenue ¢ Philadelphia, John T. Lewis & Bros. 
Co., 437 Chestnut Street. 


Paint with lead 


|' DUTCH BOY WHITE-LEAD 





TTAWA MFG, CO. noom 2121 -w M 
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Sientes. It also rons pumps, saws, and other 


















Wonder Ointment From 

Sheep's Wool Works Like Magic 

The base of Corona is extrected from the Wool of 

the Sheep. An amazing ointment for Burns,Scaids, 

Cuts, Sore Teats and Caked Udder of Cows, or any 
flesh wound on man or beast, also for Eezema. 

FREE SAMPLE. If you are not a user of Corona 

send for free sample and our 24-page booklet of 

and at our expense. 
sts and Harness dealers. 





uses today 
| Sold by reliable Or 


‘Service First—Then Profit.’’ 


OUR MOTTO— 
THE CORONA MFG. CO., 11 Corona Bidg., Kenton, Ohio 














FARM F ENCE 


Cents a rod fora %-in. 
Hog Fence, Freight 
Prepaid in Ill. and Ind. 


18c in Iowa and only slightly 
morein other states for freight. 
From Factory to User Direct. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. J 
Lowprices barb wire. Catalog Free. 

INTERLOCKING FENCE CO. f 
Box 1% MORTON, ILLS. & 
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MODERN CONVENIENCES IN FARM 
HOMES 
Continued from page 12 

great unwashed,” for in ninety-three | 
cent of the farm homes the farm wo: 
do the washing alone. I mean, they 
no help, and send no wash to the lau 
The only paid service is down 
where negro labor is cheap. Was 
machines are found in forty-two per 
of the homes, meaning that nearly { 
\\ PATENTED eight percent of the women still use 

rub board and tub, with fifty-eight perc: 
A sore hands and backaches. ‘“Ain’t nat 
\ SN grand”’ to provide such strong backs 
such sturdy hands for women! 0 
twelve percent of the twenty-percent 
homes that are wired, use electricity 
do the washing. 


Beware of Nebraska has the largest number 


N. a washing machines, proportioned to the 
population, and [owa has the largest 
Channel Ware Leaking Roofs number operated mechanically. Indi 
Building decay and unsanitary quarters ning proof; rain-proof. A new patented __ af oe ganna ‘ wd — th 
for stock follow fast on the heels of lap makes rain water drain off, even if af the wothen hawn é twee mae ie “es 
leaking roofs. Save your farm buildings it gets under edge of lap. No more per- oh tenia theibe for oni ete. 
with Wheeling Channeldrain, which fect roof drainage exists. wink tikes the Ranma of p Mm 
cannot leak; is easy to put Get thegoativenagenpine ~sr from a fesieat while to percent 
on and gives long protec- the econemiy af Jeng So, can get hot water from a farnnes- beat 
tive service. which Channeldrain pro- t Aya int fe . tn ree lic’ "7 
Heavily coated with pure vides. Your dealer hes itor | 4'0a5 water heater. ‘The gas heaters are 
zinc, it is fire-proof, light- will get it for you. the natural gas territory. Out in Cal 


=o AAS vi 
PY Ie MSP eRe Hay 86). Ks 








: a fornia some use the sun’s reys to h 
: . 4 water and some use electricity, for it 
WHEELING Hinge-Joint Fence cheap there. eee 
iss teat @ het 38 ‘ NEY SAE After wash day comes ironing. Mor 
e best fence that years experience can build—at a fair price to as oie . : 
you, Heavily coated with pure zinc. How it does resist wear and them. use electric ity for ironing than 
weather! How strong, yet flexible because of the Hinge-Joint, best washing, as twenty-one _percent out 
joint known. See Wheeling Hinge-joint Fence at your dealers, Its twenty-seven percent wired thus ay 
value will impress you. themselves of this convenience. Sev 
Wheeling Corrugating Co., Wheeling, West Virginia reent iron with gas. California and 


B ae New York Philadelphia Chicago Minneapolis bg Aassachusetts take the lead with elect 
a “Stee Kansas City Chattanooga Richmond } irons, and Nebraska and Arizona le 





with gas irons. 
Incubators may be found in 23 percent 
of the homes and brooders in eighteer 


e percent. This is just another little matter 
the women look after. Eighty percent 
almost, have sewing machines, most of 


which are the foot-treadle kind, only two 


° percent using motors, altho twenty-seve! 
i percent of the homes are wired for elec- 
f 3 ) tricity. In Nebraska ninety-six percent 

oa ‘ 
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have machines, but in ‘Oregon and Colo- 
5 a rado less than forty percent. 
ANE BRYANT’S new Fall Style Bookis / 2 Only eighteen percent have vacuur 
yours Free! One copy is reserved here yu ¢ cleaners, tho twenty-seven percent 
for you—waiting for you to send for it. / J 4 wired, ore than forty-five percent in | 
y 5 y le p Slop ji states where electricity is plentiful, us 
The Styles Approved by Seven Cities a¢ ./ ag vacuum cleaners. 
Lane Bryant’ssevenlarge RetailStoresinseven / ® ¢" 4 Now let us turn to a more pleass 
ge 2 i : foe £ jr subject, music. There are pianos 
cities give us a complete opportunity eee 5 ; iif thirty-seven percent and phonographs in 
and to know exactly what the most stylish i ., 3 4 thirty-five percent of the farm homes 
women are wearing. The big Style Store of / ; ; Radios were found in twenty percent oi 
Lane Bryant, in the heart of Fifth Avenue’s ; Bee the homes when this survey was made in 
shopping centre, caters exclusively to New iL ext ’ | 1926. The government reports an increase 
h best ee as at cee, NS ” i of 127 percent in farm radios over th 
ears ef all ee Fi hA : moe: at late ' Same “ei @ record of a year ago, so by now it is safe 
CES ere SS iF to say that forty-four percent now have 


Lane Bryant Sizes ~S a y radios. This is the only item that cam« 

A Marvelous Service to Stout Women Si de a ¥ ee a this survey on which there is any possi! 
Lane Bryant garments a not merely rad ees €n erizing Tae 9 great change in numbers, hence needing 
—but are re-designed styles, re-proportioned not ° ; | correction. 
only to fit, but to slenderize the stout figure. Every fashions for a. The telephone is art of the hom: 
woman of full figure, every stout miss, should see Stout Wo tt ne phone is Pp 1 
for herself the new boeaty that comes with ne men i +n amar en fk ae if mg ct have 
Bryant Styles...Send for your free copy of this , | ie: | them. And almost four-fifths have auto 
book. Save money on Dresses, Coats, Suits, Hats, and Misses mobiles. Both add to the cctiieihinene od 
Shoes, and all accessories, One copy is yours Free. SIZES 36 TO 58 eusT i f life po il s aff i 

j arm ufe, é well aS anording pieasure 


This is the farm home equipment as t! 
3 survey found it in 40,000 homes in 642 
‘ counties in 46 states last year. It is a stor 
A | told by the farm women themselves. !t 


would be a very different picture if women 
Address Dept. 182, 39th STREET AT FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


had their way about it. But, of course 
Retail Stores: New York, Brooklyn, Chicago, Baltimore, Detroit, St. Louis, Philadeiphie 











takes money, and until agriculture is p 
on an equal basis with other industries 
| large number must go without these desi! 


| able home conveniences. Is it not prob- 
Steel Wheels |GET A FARM 2: 'src%ciit teats 


On the Soo Line in North Dakota or Northern Minne- it 18 not lack of money that leaves t 
Cheaper than any other wheels, COST sota. Conditions never better to buy good landsat | farm home with such a deplorable lack of 
figuring years of service. ake prices that will never ower. srop payment plan or " 707%? 0c? Tha > , rlaj ‘i 
any wagon good as new. Low L S easy terms. Say which state interested 'n. Ask about conveniences! The men would « ‘laim the 
down—easy toload. No repairs. homeseekers rates. Send for Booklet No. 27. Address as necessities and have them, if they had 
EMPIRE R272 Prices Catalog free. | H. S. FUNSTON, Land Commissioner, to do the house work 
Mig. Co., Box257 Quincy,til. ' 1700 Soo Building, Minneapolis, Minnesots » 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM FARM 

CONCRETE 
Continued from page 7 
crete will not stick to them. We keep the 
materials spread out evenly over the 
table during the mixing, not piling in the 
center as is sometimes done. By measuring 
the water necessary to get a plastic mix 
it is easy to use the right amount each 
time thereafter. Too much water. aia ons 
the joke and makes placing of the material 
in the forms more difficult. About six 
gallons will be found to be right for a one- 
sack batch, but the only gauge is a plastic 
mixture—all of the water the mixed ma- 
terials will absorb without any running 
over the table. 

Of course, before the concrete is mixed 
the forms should be in readiness for it 
must be poured as soon as mixed. We 
have found some difficulty in getting the 
forms braced sufficiently to hold them in 
line. Smooth, tight-fitting lumber is pre- 
ferable for forms as a smoother job results 
and less concrete is wasted. Before pour- 
ing concrete the forms should be painted 
with old crankease oil which keeps the 
lumber from absorbing the moisture and 
prevents the concrete sticking to the 
forms. A straight hoe or walk scraper is 
an excellent tool for working the concrete 
against the form as it is being poured. 

If a smooth finish is desired it is best to 
add a “plaster” coat after the forms are 
removed. However, for poultry house 
floors, granaries, etc., where there is little 
wear, 2 smooth surface may be secured 
without adding the finishing coat. As 
soon as the material is in place and 
‘struck”’ with a straight board to make the 
surface level, we tamp with a 12x12-inch 
tamper. This brings the fine materials to 
the top and forces the coarse gravel below 
the surface. After tamping we trowel as 
we would a finish coat and have a fairly 
smooth floor. 

For the finish surface of walls a brush 
coat of a 1 to 2 mixture of about the thick- 
ness of cream will add much to the appear- 
ance. This should be applied after the 
forms have been removed and the form 
marks rubbed off with a brick. For floors 
or walls where a good wearing surface is 
required a mixture of 1 to 3 cement and 
sand should be used. A thin layer is 
spread, struck off with a straight board 
alter it has set a short time, then a floater 
used to bring the cement and water to the 
top, after which a plasterer’s trowel is 
used to glaze the surface. This operation 
requires more skill than any other part of 
concrete work and experience is the best 
teacher. 

In making walks, drives and large 
floors, expansion joints should be made 
four feet apart. This may be done by plac- 
ing a board in the floor at the time con- 
crete is poured, removing it in a few 
hours. The expansion joint in the surface 
coat is made with a cutter directly over 
the joint in the first layer. With a large 

ior the work may be made easier by lay- 

it off in four-foot strips, leaving out 
every other one until the concrete hardens 
enough to remove the forms, after which 
the remaining strips may be put in. 
Che strength and wearing resistance of 
( rete,” said Mr. Barcus, “depends very 
much upon proper curing. A third more 
! be added to the strength and 75 per- 
to the wearing qualities by keeping 
job wet for three weeks. Wet sacks, 
LW - wet earth will prevent evapora- 
—_ drying out.” 
>» have encountered no great difficul- 
s in doing our own concrete work on our 
m. And when each job is finished we are 
edingly proud of it for we know that 
re is one task we will not have to do over, 
t we have made a lasting, permanent 
provement on our farm. 
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serious sickness. 


So unnecessary! With reasonable care, you need never 
Make it a rule to see your 
And start using Forhan’s for the 


fear the ravages of Pyorrhea. 
dentist twice a year. 
Gums, today. 
Forhan’s used in time, 
course. It keeps teeth and gums healthy. 
Ask your dentist about Forhan’s. 


R. J. Forhan, D. D. S., and contains Forhan’s Pyorrhea 


Liquid. 


Start using Forhan’s regularly morning and night. 
Teach your children this habit. Get a tube today! At all 


druggists’, 35c and 6oc. 
Formula of R. J. Forhan, D. D. 
Forhan Company, New York 


Forhans for the gums 


MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE... IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 


You can be sure of this 


Thousands are keeping breath sweet and fresh this new 
way. We promise you'll never go back to ordinary mouth- 
washes that only concea! unpleasant breath with embar- 
rassing odors of their own after you have used Forhan’s 
Antiseptic Refreshant.Try it.Atall druggists’ 35c and 60c. 
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4 out of 5 


needlessly suffer 


Neglect teeth and gums, and you open wide 
the door to Pyorrhea. That is the reason why 
four out of five after forty (and many younger) 
suffer its dread effects, paving the way to 


revents Pyorrhea or checks its ES = 
A HUSH YOUR TEES 
It is the formula of = with i= 
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Low Prices Now Ready 
money-sa ‘values in Farm, 
ltry ana Lawn Fence, Steel Posts, 
Gates, Barb Wire, Paints, Roofing. 
Buy now while es are down. 
Prompt shipments. Factory to you. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. WE PAY 
THE FREIGHT. “i saved $23.50°" 
says Geo. Arney, Daviess Co., Indiana, can 
save. Don’t delay, write for our new F Mite So. Catalog. 





KITSELMAN BROS. Dept.220 MUNCIE, INDIANA 
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CORNS 


For quick, safe relief from 
painful corns or tender toes 
and pressure of tight — 

























ener nent terenenneen 





No short turns. Runs easiest, lasts longest. 
Seuss all the Grain. Stops waste, saves lame 

backs. No clogging. No Elevator like it. Runs 
by power or engine. Elevates ear corn, wheat, 
oats—60 bu.in 3 min, 8old on positive cuarantee. 
SET IN YOUR CRIB BEFORE YOU PAY. 
LARGE CATALOG SHOWING EIGHT STYLES. 
Also crib plans which save you money, free. 


THE MEYER MFG. CO. sox 1660 MorTon, ILL. 
























FOR BIGGER 
PAY! 


Earn more money, thousands 
of fine chances in this new field. 
Write today for AMAZING FLEE BOOK. 
We train you quickly, easily at home in spare 
. Earn while you learn, Many special features. 
—aend for Free Book today. No obligation, Write 


National Radic institute, Dept KF-1, Washington, D. 
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LET1#ERS AND COMMENT 


DORUACEDEACEORADRORADEA DOSES OUONUESUOEACENEOCAGESDOOSABAT ROE SUERSOLOSOEOUEOOTOSUES ONO EO TOO NOENOEONNNE 


This department of Letters and Comments is 
for our critics, favorable and unfavorable. The 
views herein expressed by our subscribers are 
not necessarily our views. We do not ask you to 
agree with them or with us. We will publish as 
many reasonable letters as our space will permit. 





Cans seeneeneenananesopennnetecensagreiens 


QUESTIONS INSURANCE ARTICLE 

In your June issue of Successful Farming I see 
an article written by Victor Stanley who says he 
has been an adjuster of fire losses for the past 
twenty-five years, and has never gone to adjust a 
loss that something was not wrong. I think some- 
thing must be wrong with the adjuster as I believe 
in all of that time he could have found some com- 
pany and some agent who could have written in- 
surance without a flaw in it. 

The remainder of his article is very instructive 
and gives a great deal of information that some 
people do not know is in an insurance policy. Mr. 
Stanley surely has not read a standard policy for 
the past five years as he has closed his article 
giving the illustration of the wagon and rack that 
was at the neighbor’s when it burned saying these 
articles were not insured off of the premises. 

I am enclosing an application of an insurance 
company that we have been representing for the 
past twenty years. I think ours can be classed as 
a standard company. These articles of harness, 
saddles, robes, blankets, whips, carriages, sleighs, 
wagons, including hay racks, are insured, while 
on or te mporarily off the premises. 

This is also true of the items of farm machinery 
including mowers, reapers, harvesters. am enh- 
closing an application that we use every day.— 
F. B., il 


TO PREVENT CORN SUCKERS 

I see in your June issue of Successful Farmin, 
someone asking about removing suckers from fielc 
corn. I can't understand why a farmer should per- 
mit suckers to form on field corn. 

Two rows of corn may be planted side by side 
at the same time. On one row have the dirt put 
to the plants as soon as they get but a few inches 
high, the earlier the better. and not a plant will 
have suckers on it. The other row the same kind 
of seed allowed to grow till six or eight inches high 
will have two to six or eight suckers on each plant. 

Two years ago I lost nearly the entire corn crop 
by not being able to commence cultivating till the 
plants were about eight inches high and nearly all 
plants had from four to six suckers on them. 
Prevent their development by early culture.— 

’, M. C., Okla 


LET THE LEADERS FIGHT 
The Hague Court to prevent further wars has 
been under discussion for several years without 
results. I'm suggesting a plan which, if all nations 
would agree to it, I believe would do away with 
war altogether 
plan is this: All nations agree that the heads 
nation that has the power to declare war in 
the event of war should have to go into the army 
4s private soldiers. The United States for instance. 
If congress declares war and if the president 
signs the measure, all congressmen and congress- 
women that vote for war and the president should 
go as private soldiers and the vacancies be filled 
as would be, should they resign or die. This might 
seem somewhat severe but why should not they 
give up their positions and fight for what they want 
as the poor class of people have to whether they 
want to or not. I yield to Senator Reed of Mis- 
souri Are you for it or against it Senator?— 
R. L. P., Ark 


BETTER TENANTS NEEDED 

I notice in your July issue a letter from a party 
signing himself as A. W. K., who thinks he wants 
to farm, who says, ‘““Why are there no red-blooded 
men in the country who will give an American- 
born citizen a chance to get started on a farm?” 
and then goes on to say that it is practically im- 
possible for a laborer with a family to accumulate 
enough to buy equipment and start himself in 
farming and seems to think it strange that farm 
owners are not coming forward and offering their 
farms for rent to such parties, financing both sides 
of the proposition. I think I can answer the sug- 
gestion 

There are plenty of farm owners who would be 
mighty glad to rent their farms on some such a 
basis, if they could only find the right kind of a 
dependable man to take them over, and it is be- 
cause of their experience, and of the experiences 
of others who have tried it, that they refuse to do 
50. 

For myself, I have had two trials with parties 
furnishing ‘‘A-1 references,’’ and both have turned 
out very unsatisfactory. Took them thru bank- 
ruptcy to clean up old debts, gave them a contract 
declared absolutely fair, furnished everything, 
even to paying their grocery bills, until they should 
get a start, but have been greatly disappointed 
in the outcome. 

In such cases, the land-owner is almost entirely 
it the mercy of such people, as it is practically 
impossible to enforce a contract against them, or 
prevent them, in case of a failure or partial failure 


of crops, or any discouragement coming to them, 
from putting on their hats and walking out, or 
staying on the place, without properly caring for 
the stock or growing’ pope. 

Let me say to A. V , that it is ‘‘red-blooded” 
tenants and not “ hn! picodbed* land-owners that 
are lacking. Tenants who are honest and depend- 
able and who really want to get a start at farming, 
and not simply a place to live, and who are willing 
to work hard and endure privations, if need be, 
and who have the stick-to-it-iveness to stay by it 
and win, regardless of discouragements. 

Many people think they would like to farm, not 
knowing what it really means to do farm work 
successfully, and when they get up against the 
real thing, they are found not equal to its require- 
ments, and the one who has given them the 
“chance” is the one to suffer. 

I do not know how many land-owners I have 
heard, when discussing the propriety of renting 
on a share basis, remark, in substance, ‘‘Yes, that 
is all right, but where will you find the right kind 
ot a man?’’—and echo answers, Where?—F. O 

owa, 


“ 


THANK YOU 

Realizing that evil and only evil comes from the 
use of tobacco, and in view of the fact that scientists 
pronounce nicotine a deadly poison, and tho most 
able physicians and best educators speak out plain- 
ly as to the evil effects of tobacco, physically, men- 
tally and morally, we aré much distressed to see 
tobacco advertisements in so many of the publica- 
tions of the day, especially so because of the influ- 
ence this may have on the young. 

We are much pleased to find that Successful 
Farming does not carry tobacco advertisements of 
any kind, and we wish to express to you our hearty 
appreciation of the same. 

We can certainly (and do) recommend Successful 
Vorninn as a good, clean publication worthy of 
support. On behalf of Northbranch Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union (40 members).— 
Mrs. J. W. B., Nebr. 


WHEN BUYING INSURANCE 

May I reply to the article in the June issue of 
Successful Farmink on “The Farm Fire Insurance 
Policy” by Victor Stanley 

It is the business of the insurance agent to sell 
any client the kind of policy he needs. It is im- 
possible for the average untrained person to un- 
derstand an insurance policy if he reads it and not 
one buyer in ten even reads the policy until after 
the fire or loss whatever it may e. It should not 
be necessary. 

Any agent that would sell a farmer a policy 
without telling him the truth about it, as Mr. 
Stanley suggests that he habitually does, is not 
earning the good will of his clients. We can not 
blame his customers for refusing to speak to him 
after they find him out. 

Any insurance agent worthy the name ‘‘useful 
citizen”’ will find out what his client wishes to 
insure and against what hazards. He will intel- 
ligently advise him as to proper insurance and will 
do his best to sell him what he ought to have which 
will not necessarily be what the farmer asks for 

When we buy medicine of a doctor, we tell him 
what effect we want and perhaps suggest the reme- 
dies we believe we should take but it would be a 
»0or doctor who would not give his patient the 
benefit of his own greater specific knowledge.— 
J. R. LaM., Kansas. 

TRIED HIS OWN PLAN 

There has been a great deal of hot air and ink 
wasted in exploiting the farmer and planning to 
make it easier for him to go in debt. 

As it is now the farmer is trying to raise a money 
crop, sell it and buy what he lives on. This is more 
noticeable here in the south than in the north, 
some farmers even going so far as to buy feed for 
their stock at a price double what they could raise 
it for. If every farmer would keep at least three or 
four cows, a few hogs and some chickens, raise a 
good garden and feed for his stock, keep all he 
needed for his own use and sell the surplus, he 
could be putting money in the bank instead of 
trying to borrow from the bank. This is not theory 
i - have tried it and know whereof | affirm.— 
Re Ts 


WANTS ONLY A CHANCE 

I am sending my renewal to your helpful paper. 
I like everything about it, even some of the “‘letters 
and comments” that are in direct opposition to 
my ideas such as G. F. H.'s letter in July. He 
would amuse many by his comment on price regu- 
lating such as tax the farmer $5,000 for 1,000 
acres, $2,500 for 500 acres of grain. 

That surely is rich when one thinks of the un- 
certainty of crops, etc. We wanted to rent a 320- 
acre farm near us as we have four boys three of 
whom can do farm work. We are like A. W. K., 
of Illinois, unable financially to start farming, but 
certainly fe 4 we could make good if given a chance. 
So A. W. Ill., if an ocean of luck comes your 

way Pooky - please, pass me the crumbs. 

At present we are working by the month on a 
small farm at smaller wages still and wages are all 
the owner can afford with the poor crops he has 
had the three years we have worked for him. 

But if we succeeded in renting 320 acres and 
had to pay a tax sucl as G. recommends, 
where would we come in? He doesn’t farm I’m 
sure. We would like to farm on shares a good farm 


that will produce crops. We can furnish ref 
and if we could get a place we could keep f 
that would suit us. Our boys are healthy and 
so is my husband and they are all worryi 
fear we will have to move to a city where all 
find work not so congenial as farm work. | 
one sees this and wishes to retire from thi 
leaving it furnished complete, we will be 
to fill their place to the best of our abilit, 
willing to put our “‘gains’’ over and above « 
back in buying a share of the start that is rn 
for us to use if desired by owner.—Mrs. « 
Nebr. 


DON’ T: SUCKER | CORN 

I was very. much interested in the artic] 
A. A. B., of Iowa, on ‘‘Does It Pay to 
Corn?” I think he has the “wrong bull 
horns.”” Over 50 years ago Uncle Jimmie C! 
worth who farmed one of my father’s farn 
me that should he have a perfect stand of 
he would cut out at least every twentieth hi 
replant. Should there be a dry spell just 
corn was tasseling, the tassel would dry up 
if it should rain the tassel would not liven whi! 
silk would and the pollen from the repla 
would fill cut the ear. 

ugh Smith, a neighbor of mine, had two f 

of corn only a few years ago. It was rather 
year and his corn suckered badly. He got on« 
his fields suckered and got ten bushels of cor 
the acre, the other field he did not get suck 
and in spite of the fact he got practically no 
from the suckers, he got thirty bushels of cor 
the acre and it was better filled out. Thus pr: 
to my mind that it was the pa n from the su 
that turned the trick.—R. 


CORN COSTS HIM» ENOUGH 


Out of some fifteen farm papers that I 
consider Successful Farming the best of the 1 
ly magazines altho I don't agree with all of 
editorials. I want you to read “‘Iowa’s Debts 
Credits” by Garet Garrett in the Saturday Ev 
Post of May 28th. To us here in the east it 
us a lot of things we have wondered about. 

From this piece it appears that what you far1 
in the west need is not farm relief but relief 
the kind of banking you have been receiving 

If Massachusetts can get along with seven b 
per 100,000 people, why should it take 71 
100,000 in Iowa? 

I am paying $2.55 per 100 pounds for prover 
today. Some one must be getting paid for 
corn.—R,. A., New Hampshire. 


MAIL CARRIERS, B BEWARE! 


Have you heard of any of the mail carr 
quitting the job? No, of course not. It is too f 
job, many of whom have raised families on th« 
If the length of route is doubled and salary hal 
there will be plenty of applicants to go ar 
Most of the carriers are now making the 
three hours then sit on the eurbstone or ornar 
a goods box the balance of the time and cuss 
government for more money and an early re 
ment on a pension 

A government employee is no more entitled 
a pension, and not so much, as a good Amer 
citizen who has spent his life in producing 
thing for the support of the government 
carriers do nothing to support the government 
was a crooked political trick to boost the pay 
hundred dollars a year, seemingly to get the | 
office bunch in line for the next campaign. 

The first six months after the salary boost s« 
hundred and twenty million pieces of mail 
carried, creating a deficit of twenty-six mill 
dollars. Postage was increased to meet the dem 
Who pays it? The consumer, of course. You g 
buy a money order for a dollar to pay for y 
family newspaper and the price on the order 
a boost on you forty percent. You send a pound 
parcel post and you pay forty percent more tl 
you did before the salary grab. 

Forty-six thousand R. F. D. carriers on the r 
are non-producers. It depends on who uses a 
as to its length of service. It is perfectly safe 
say they are not in government service more tl 
twenty percent of the time, the remainder of t 
time at the service of the family to go and com: 
it may please them. Very often, no doubt. Seve: 
and a hundred miles with careless driving tells 
the life of a car. 


Din 


Now, Mr. Editor, I will not ~~ you to print 


this but I would like you to.—J. H. S., Mo. 


EXPECTS CRITICISM 
I have taken Successful Farming a little over 
year. It is the best magazine for information 
every subject that there is. I like the Home D: 


partment and poultry department best. I am a gi! 


ol 


reader of Successful Farming twelve years old 


My folks say that I am too young to write to 
page like this, but I am going to try my luck. 
i 


intend to start 2 pansy bed like the one de 


scribed in the June issue of Successful Farming 


One thing that could be added to this helpfu 


magazine would be a children’s page where 
children could write our descriptions and so fort 
like some weekly newspapers have. 

As for the stories in Successful Farming, I li! 
the country life stories best. I like pets and t! 
dog is one I like in its place. I expect to get 
kinds of criticism on my letter but I don’t care. 
N. L. O., Mo. 
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the easiest riding cars 
you ever traveled in ~- 


NASH 


Leads the World in Motor Car Value 


New 





New Springs 


of Secret Process Alloy Steel 


individually designed and tailored for each Nash car 


The new Nash models introduce 
the GREATEST improvement 
in riding smoothness developed 
in years. 


All new Nash models are now 
cradled on new springs built of a 
secret new steel alloy. 


This new material gives Nash 
springs a smoothness and ease of 
action found in no other car, re- 
gardless of price. 


These new Nash springs are in- 
dividually designed and balanced 
scientifically to the weight and 
size of each Nash model—actu- 
ally 9 different rear spring types 
in all. 


Every new Nash model has these 
unique new springs, individu- 
ally tailored—and then as a final 
contribution to your ease and 


-4 Prices range from $865 to $1990 f. o. b. factories f 


comfort—shock absorbers on 
every model. 


Even the new Nash Standard Six 
models, which sell at 4-cylinder 
prices, are so equipped. 


In all, there are 21 new Nash 
models for you to view. Body de- 
signs and finishes are the smart- 
est you have ever seen, and the 
color harmonies are of magnifi- 
cent richness. 


The bodies are extremely close 
to the road. The wheels are small. 
And there are a host of other 
great features for you to see. 


At the NEW LOW prices these 
new Nash models are the greate 
est values you have ever known. 


Nash invites you to see them at 
once and have a demonstration 
of thcir great speed and power- 
smoothness. 


3 New Series 


Lower Prices 
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With WESTERN Super-X 
you can knock down birds 
that are beyond the reach of 
other loads. » » WESTERN 
Super-X is the load with 
the Short Shot String. The 
shot pellets all travel to the 
bird in a compact mass in- 
stead of stringing out. 
Super-X gives you 15 to 20 
yards greater effective range. 


Shoot Xpert, too! 


For rabbits, quail and all-round 
shooting, depend on WESTERN 
Xpert shells. Top quality. Smoke- 
less. But low in price. WESTERN 
Non-Corrosive .22’s make your 
rifle last longer and shoot better 
by preventing rusting and pitting. 
Try them! WESTERN is sold 
everywhere. Write us for free 
literature. 

WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 

911 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIL 


Branch Offices: 
Hoboken, N. J.; San Francisco, Cal. 


World’s Champion Ammunition 
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A MENACE THAT IS TOO OFTEN 
IGNORED 


Continued from page 14 


the prejudice with which some folks re- 
gard it originated in the days when rods 
were sold and installed by unreliable 
parties, who did not, in many instances, 
even understand how the rod. worked. 
Today, most lightning rod companies are 
entirely reliable and the men whom they 
send out to install rods are experts in 
their work. 

Fences, too, should be protected against 
lightning, for stock, in trying to escape 
a storm are apt to travel till stopped by 
a fence. This fence may be struck and 


the charge passes from the fence thru | 
the body of the animal, which is usually | 
wet and consequently a good conductor. | 


It passes thru the body and into the 
ground, and the animal is electrocuted. 
This may be prevented by grounding the 
fence at frequent intervals, being sure 
that the ground wires extend deep enough 
into the earth to be in constant touch 


with moisture. These wires will carry | 


off any electrical charge from the fence, 
instead of allowing it to accumulate and 
travel on till it comes in contact with 
stock. 

Next to lightning, defective chimneys 
seem to cause more farm fires than any 
one factor. Often this trouble can be 
laid to the fact that the chimney was 
not properly constructed in the first 
place. Chimneys should extend all the 
way to the ground—never rest on 
brackets. It is best to build them on a 
cement foundation that extends below 
the surface. Bricks should be laid on 
the side—not on edge, and the best sand 
obtainable used for making the mortar. 
A good flue lining should be used to line 
the chimney. Stovepipes should not 


enter the chimney in the attic or other | 


inaccessible spot, but at some _ point 
where any trouble or wear will be readily 
noticed at once. Provide all unused flue 
holes with tight metal covers. No stove- 
pipes should pass thru floors or parti- 
tions, but if this cannot be avoided, the 
point where it passes thru should be 
carefully protected by metal. 

All chimneys and stovepipes should be 
examined at least once a vear or after 
any severe storm, and repaired at once 
whenever necessary. 

Floors below all stoves and furnaces 
should be protected by metal, which 
should extend at least a foot in front of 
the stove. Walls close to stoves should 
also be protected by metal or asbestos 
and trash or fuel should not be stored in 
the furnace room or near the stove. 


Never put ashes in a wooden container | 


nor pile them against a wood fence. 
They are usually hotter than you think 
they are. 

When oil is used as fuel, the stove 
that carries the main supply of oil in a 


tank below the level of the stove is | 


much preferable to one which carries the 
whole supply above the stove level, de- 
pending entirely on gravity feed. This 
latter type, if it gets out of order, is apt 
to flood and cause a serious fire. 

A practice common in many farm 
homes is that of starting the fire with 
coal oil. Don’t do it—it isn’t worth while. 
The chances you are taking with your 
life far outweigh the few moments you 
gain. There were many persons just as 
sure as you are that nothing would hap- 
pen—who were convinced too late. 

Closely akin to this practice is that of 
using gasoline for home dry cleaning. If 
a good non-inflammable cleaner is not 
available, and you must use gasoline, do 
your cleaning out of doors and do not 
rub too briskly, or you may generate 
enough static to cause an explosion. 
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Pathe 
New 


Be on the spot when great events happen! 


Pathe News makes it possible, for there is 
a theatre near you where this pioneer news- 
reel is showing history just as it happens 
Pathe News cameramen are everywhere, 
ready to catch for you every breath-taking 
detail of the things that count. Through 
the lens of their cameras your own eyes 
see what they saw. In a moment you have 
bridged oceans, annihilated space! 


Typical of Pathe News achievement in speed 
and thoroughness was its covering, from 
start to finish, of Lindbergh’s epic flight 


Pathe News put before your eyes the com- 
plete, authentic picture of this two-con- 
tinent event as fast as it could be recorded. 


All this is possible because of Pathe Organ- 
ization—a vast, world-wide, highly-trained 
corps of experts—up-to-the-minute equip- 
ment— great film printing laboratories — 
split-second service—and sixteen years of 
pioneering experience. 


Pathe News cannot be equalled hecayse 
Pathe Organization cannot be duplicated 


Ask for Pathe News at 

your favorite theatre— 

watch for the Rooster! 
PATHE NEWS 


35 West 45th Street, New York 


DE MILLE PICTURES 
PATHESERIALS PATHECOMEDIES 
PATHEPICTURES 


Sees all Cie all 








$700 &/ DAY 


FOR MAN WITH CAR 


1158 McNess Dealers out of 1285 are making 
$7 a day or more profit every eight-hour day 
they put in selling McNess Sanitary Products. 

Most of these men were farm hands or farm own- 
ers—now they are selling the largest line of sanitary 
products on the road and making $7 to $25 a day. 


HUNDREDS MAKE BIG MONEY 


Chapman, Texas, clears $4800 a year; Fowler, 
Ga., clears $4000 a year; Sinnamon, Mo., clears $3(00 
a year; Overland, N.D., clears $3000 a year; Wright, 
Pa., clears $3500 a year. Hundreds and hundreds are 
making $35 to $125 a week. ; 

The McNess Business is a real business to engage 
in if you have acar, want to be your own boss and 
are willing to work hard calling on farmers. 


EASY TO START 
We furnish credit to worthy men. If you have 
a car and good friends you can owna McNess 
Business. Write for full particulars. (44) 


Furst-McNess Co. Dept. 258, Freeport, Illinois 








ie, . C 
. Open, tiling or irrl- 
gation. Cleans old ditches; builds field 
. Does work of 100 men. 
tor. 10 DAYS 
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Certainly never think of using gasoline 
nvwhere in the vicinity of an_ open 
fame: 787 persons lost their lives in one 

r from this cause. 

Spontaneous ignition is another fire 
ger particularly worthy of the farm- 

attention. Piles of oily rags and 
ibbish left in the corner of the garage 

workshop are in constant danger of 
cnontaneous ignition, and also form 
ready fuel for the slightest spark. 

But supposing the fire actually does 
occur—what then? Is your community 
entirely without fire protection of any 
rt, or must they depend on the charity 
of a neighboring town to send out a fire 
department which may be needed mean- 

‘ile at home? Many rural communi- 
ties of the more progressive type are 
now combining to purchase fire fighting 

paratus of their own. Farm fires are 
not, as a rule, so large, but they must 
have immediate attention or loss is com- 
plete. For this reason a comparatively 
inexpensive piece of apparatus immedi- 
itely available is worth a lot. Some 
communities are purchasing such equip- 
ment for their own use and keeping it 
it some central point in the district. 
Albion, Michigan, has a six thousand 
dollar fire engine purchased by subscrip- 
tion of the farmers in the surrounding 
territory for use in rural fires. It is 
manned by the local fire department, 
ind in return, the rural district loans it 
to the city when needed for auxiliary 
protection in fighting fires in the city. 
Durand, Illinois, has purchased a pumper 
ind chemical truck which are available 
for fires in outlying districts, and has 
prepared a map showing the location of 

ll farms in the vicinity and sources of 

vailable water supply. 

Rural buildings, even more than those 
in the city, should be equipped with 
some sort of fire extinguisher with which 
to check the fire discovered in its incipi- 
Many excellent types of fire ex- 
inguishers are on the market. The main 
ing is to have one instantly available 
it both house and barn, and to be sure 
that everyone in the place knows how to 
use them. If they are the type that 
must be recharged at regular intervals, 
see that this is done. Even a large cov- 
ered barrel containing a solution of brine 
strong enough to prevent it from freez- 

and a couple of good-sized pails is a 
great help in putting out a fire that has 
been discovered in time. Never throw 

ter on an oil fire, however, as the oil 
will float on the water and the flame will 
mly be spread. Buckets of sand are very 
ffective for smothering oil fires. A lad- 
der, long enough to reach the roofs of 
buildings, should also be available. 

Many factors are tending to make fire 
losses on farms greater than in past 
decades. For one thing, buildings are 
grouped closer into one compact group 
or even sheltered under one roof. Power 

ichinery with its consequent collection 

{ oil and grease, electric equipment im- 

perly installed and the increasing use 
of cigarettes are all factors. Perhaps one 

portant cause has been the general 
nancial depression in farming commu- 
nities thruout the country for the past 
lew years. Farmers have put off mak- 
ing necessary repairs to chimneys. They 
ve indulged in homemade makeshifts 
nstead of competent electric installa- 
ons. They are using stoves and stove- 
pe that should have been replaced. 
:et economy of this sort is, in the long 

a woeful extravagance. For one 

will cost many times the price of 
tting any farm in a condition that, 

m a viewpoint of fire protection, is all 

t could be hoped 

Common sense, a realization of the 

riousness of fire hazards und a deter- 

nation to eliminate every danger be- 
re it 1s too late—these are the chief 

(wrements for putting a farm in ap- 

oved condition to prevent fire. 
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easily dusted, 


exclusive feature, 


Nashville, Tenn. 
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OR FURNACE 


BY ERY country home 
should have this modern 
“above - the - floor” furnace. 
Heats the entire house by cir- 
culating, moist, warm air from 
room to room. Resembles a 
piece of beautiful, period furni- 
ture. The porcelain Allenamel 
finish in natural walnut effect is 


Large double doors and oval firepot 
permit use of wood. All other fuels 
also burned with great economy. 


Allen’s Heat Radiating Fins 


_ The new ALLEN fin construction 
imcreases radiating surfaces 100%. 


These fins strengthen the castings, 
save fuel and add greatly to the heating ca- 
pacity. Only in the ALLEN can you get the 
great advantages of this improvement. 


Oldtime Fireside Cheer 


ALLEN’S Parlor Furnace combines the 
ruddy glow and cheer of the open fireside 
with the efficiency of a modern heating sys- 
tem. Only the patented ALLEN has this 


If there is no ALLEN Dealer near you, This Free 
write direct for complete information. 


ALLEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 2teresting 
Stove Specialists for a Quarter Century 
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Booklet 
contains 






facts about 
heating. Send 
for it today. 















Allen Manufacturing Co., 
Nashville, Tenn. 
Gentiemen: 

Please send me your Booklet—*‘Fire- 
Cheer.’’ 
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City 
State 

























Pour this New Roof 
right over the old 


Wonderful waterproof 
coating, full of long as- 
bestos fibres. Pour it 
right over any old roof 
except wood shingle. 
Fills every crack and 
hole. Makesa tight new 
roof which we guaran- 
tee will be leakless for 
five years. 





















Test It 4 Months before you pay 
This offer has sold millions of gallons to build- 
ing owners, including some of the largest firme 
in the U.S. Send No Moncey. We ship all the 
Seal- Tite you need, with full directions. Aare 
one can putiton quickly and easily. Let the 
7 sun, rain and snow test itforfour months. If it 
fails to satisfy, you owe us nothing. Highest 
ible quality for only 75 cents a gallon. 
East of the pilestesipps.) Write now for full 
particulars. Fix your before bad weather. 


THE MONARCH PAINT CO. 
















Dept.D Cleveland, Ohio 
Established 1905—A Million Dollar Company— 
"Ask your banker 









for Yourself 
Establish and oper- 
ate “New System 


Specialty Candy Factory” in your community, We furnish everything. 
Money-making qgocrtenie unlimited. Either men or women. Big 
Candy Booklet Free. Write for it today, Don't put it off! 


W. HILLYER RAGSDALE, Drawer 52, EAST ORANGE, N. J- 








NM OW rreicut PAID 


Price includes everything complete 
—lumber cut-to-fit, FREIGHT 
PAID to your station. 

New Low Prices 
Our customers claim average —- 
of 47% over local prices. This year 
duced prices make possible still greater savings. \ 


We Lean You Money to Build 


We ship you any home you select, ready to erect 
and ADVANCE YOU CASH to help you build. 
You pay us in small amounts monthly, just as you 
your rent—and your rent money is saved instead 
2. y ox t utiful Color 
Book of Sterling Home Plans and you can be living 
in a home of your own # month from no 


INTERNATIONAL MILL & TIMBER CO. 
7923 S. Wenona Ave. 
















Agents—Make a dollar an hour. Sell Mendets, 
a patent patch for instantly mending leaks in all 
utensils. 


MFG. CO., Dept. 309, Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Sample package free. COLLETTE 
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the twins came home, in ten days, to 

the flat above the grocery. Jonas 
Jones’ lanky form had taken on a new 
dignity in those ten days. Fatherhood 
had surrounded him with a sort of efful- 
gent light, like a halo. Had he not been 
doubly blessed? Easter Ann he almost 
worshipped. She was his queen! 

“I don’t aim fer Easter Ann to strike 
at a snake,” he confided to Aunt Peggy 
Spencer. “I jes’ aim fer her to look after 
Esau Nehemiah Coolidge Stribling and 
Angeline Harriet Pertinell. I craves to 
have your girl Willie Belle to come over 
to our house and cook and wash dishes 
and scour the floors and sich like. I is 
willin’ to pay her jest. as much as the 
white folks does.” 

Accordingly, when Easter Ann re- 
turned from the hospital, she found her 
little fis at bright and shining from another 
woman’s cleaning. She found a sumptu- 
ous meal cooked by another woman’s 
hands. She found herself placed in the 
parlor with the twins anil the phono- 
graph and the iridescent vase. She was a 
guest whom Jonas and Willie Belle has- 
tened to serve! 

For the first two weeks Easter Ann re- 
ceived callers in the little front room over 
the store—Baptist callers, Methodist 
callers, Presbyterian callers and callers 
of no particular flock. Saint and sinner 
alike were permitted to feast their eyes 
upon the beauty of the twins. Easter Ann 
glowed upon her visitors and reveled in 
the j oy of motherhood, while Willie Belle 
assume od full management of the little flat. 

Sut there came a time when all the 
acquaintances, far and near, had seen the 
twins and had expressed their opinion 
concerning their superiority over all the 
other little bunches of ebony in Georgia, 
and the twins had been examined so 
many, many times that they had become 
accustomed to it and now they slept 
peacefully on, like all normal babies, a 


Fite t the Putney Memorial Hospital 


The Misunder- 
standing 


full two-thirds of 

their time. Easter 

Ann, who had always 
been as strong as an ox, began to seek 
new employment. The hours when the 
babies slept or played with their toes 
seemed long. 

“The nurses said I mustn’ t hold ’em,’ 
Easter Ann muttered. “And they mtd 
I mustn’t rock ’em or jiggle ’em. I’d like 
to know what sassisfaction there is in 
havin’ twinses iffen you can’t do nothin’ 
with ’em. 

She arose and leaned over the sleeping 
little ones and an enraptured smile cov- 
ered her broad face. Easter Ann’s smile 
was expansive. 

“‘Ain’t they jes’ grand?” she asked of 
the universe-at-large. ‘‘Ain’t they jest 
superfluous? Iffen it ain’t proper to hold 
’em and jiggle ’em, they aint gwine to be 
held and jiggled. These twinses is sure 
gwine to be raised right. I b’lieves in doin’ 
things right, iffen you is gwine to fool 
with ’em at all.” 

Thus she sacrificed to the demands of 
modern science her own desire to hold 
and jiggle ’em and picked up the broom. 
Singing lustily, she swept and dusted the 
room, shook the rugs and beat the pillows, 
finding a new joy in taking up again the 
old tasks. Willie Belle had gone over to 
her mother’s for a few minutes and Easter 
Ann had the flat to herself. 

Steps, hurried, anxious steps, came up 
the stairs from the floor below. Now they 
were coming thru the hall. Jonas rushed 
in at the door. He took the broom from 
her and pushed her back into the front 
room with the twins. 

‘‘What you means, Girl?’’ he demanded. 
**Makin’ me leave a store full of customers 
jes’ to come up here and straighten you 
out! You git in the ‘re with them twinses 
and SET DOWN.’ 

The door slammed in her face and the 
feet of her husband clattered back down 
the steps. Gone was the joy that had 
flooded Easter Ann’s being. She looked 
around the comfortable little room which 
she had just made so tidy. 


ALICE KEENEN CRIPPS 


“Them twinses is gwine to hold us closer together, Sugar, stid 
of pushin’ us apart,” said Jonas 
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“Might jest as well be in jail,” s 
stormed. ‘‘Keep me in here all the tir 
and won’t let me do nothin.’ What 
that Jonas Jones? Looks like he done g 
water on his brain.”’ 

Noon came and with it Jonas. His good 
nature had returned and he praised Willi: 
Belle’s cooking. He considered this wis’ 
for he knew that if Easter Ann heard 
him complain just once, she would tr 
to take up the housework again; and 
was so anxious that she should not overdo 
or neglect the twins that he sang a litt! 
song of praise every day, just to keep 
Easter Ann satisfied with Willie Belle’s 
work. 

“‘Ain’t nothin’ better than these her 
peas and pork and corn bread and lemor 
pie,” he proclaimed. “And aint she keepin 
our little flat sweet, Easter Ann? I shore 
does think it were a good day’s work | 
done the day I got Willie Belle to con 
and stay with us. Easter Ann, you jes 
let Willie Belle do the cookin’ and sweep- 
in’ and sich like. Her housekeepin’ 
finer’n silk and iffen I was you I’d j 
look after the twinses and take it eas 
like.” 





ASTER ANN took a long breath. 

She had not relished that speec! 
Formerly it had been her cooking tl} 
Jonas had praised. He had used 
despise peas and pork and she had nev 
cooked them, yet he raved about them 
Willie Belle prepared them. So he thought 
Willie Belle’s housekeeping was finer’! 
silk, did he? Easter Ann remembered da\ 
not too far passed when her own house- 
keeping had received his commend 
tion. 

A little green imp began to work wit! 
Easter Ann. She had heard that m« 
often found their love cooling after t! 
advent of a baby in the home. Easter Ann 
studied her reflection in the mirror. 

“T is jest as good-lookin’ as I has ev: 
been,” she decided, after an anxious e: 
amination of her face and figure. “Cours 
now I aint as young as Willie Belle ar 
and I aint know how to use as mu 
powder and paint and (Cont. on p. & 
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be made so cheery and bright — 


A little color! And the dullest 
kitchen blossoms and smiles. 
And it’s so much easier to work 
in cheerful surroundings! Ask 
your neighbors who have Con- 
goleum Gold Seal Rugs. 


The radiant colors of Gold Seal 
Rugs spread sunshine to every 
corner. And the smooth, sani- 
tary surface is indeed a godsend! 
It is as easy to clean as a porce- 
lain table top. No matter what 
is tracked in or spilled, a swish 
of a damp mop banishes every 
trace leaving the colors bright, 
unfaded—the lustre undimmed. 


And in every room, upstairs 


and down, Gi ld Seal Rugs will 
bring glowing color and free you 
from the hardest of cleaning 
duties. No more tired arms and 
aching muscles from sweeping 
and he ating dust-collecting floor- 
coverings. New leisure and com- 
fort are brought into your life. 


All kinds of lovely patterns 
come in these flat-lying foor- 
coverings—rich Orientals, dainty 
florals, bright colored tiles. And 
prices today are lower than ever 
before. Sizes up to 9 x 15 feet! 

CONGOLEUM-NAIRN INC. 
we a ok | ea ’ 
Philadelphia N 


Mi 


In Canada 
Beware of substitutes. 
None genuine without 


the Gold Seal! 
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Separator Until You Have 
Tried the New Melotte 


You will NEVER know how much cream a real separator will 
get out of your milk—you will NEVER know how easya 
real separator can be to operate and wash—UNTIL you have 
TRIED the NEW Low Model Melotte, with its famous self- 
balancing bowl and its wonderful NEW features—the sep- 
arator that has stirred all Europe and in six months has Yd 
captured all America. 

Mail coupon above NOW and learn how we will ship this great 
NEW separator right direct to your farm and let you USE it, 
skim your milk with it—for 30 Days FREE—absolutely free 
—with NO obligation to buy and no one to influence you, 
Decide for yourself! 


7soO a month 


After the Free Trial you suit your own convenience about 
payments....cash, if you prefer....OR.... pay only 
$7.50 down and only $7.50 a month....OR.... you do not 
have to pay one cent for 4 Months after you receive it. 
With the EXTRA Cream the Melotte will get out of your milk 

and these EASY Terms you'll find it will actually pay for ttself. 
Ask any Melotte Owner—he’ll tell you. Whether you think you 
need a new separator now or not, be sure to at least get all the 


facts now about this great NEW separator. Mail the cou- 
pon today SURE. 


The Melotte Separator : > :i:?:<: 
2843 West 19th Street Department 2445 Prince Street 
Chicago, Ul. 25-16 Berkeley, Cal. 


ECREMEUSE MELOTIE 


KEMILOURT 


BELG Que 











































Phlox is a striking flower 






ABOUT PHLOX 
| } OW do you keep your phlox blooming 
. abundantly?” is asked me many 
luring the summer. So I wish to 
ong a few things I have learned 
their culture. One often reads— 
once planted are good for a lifetime, 
in &@ way, is true; but who wants 
up with the rapidly diminishing 
s, often changing color entirely? 
third or fourth yeaz sees every 
of phlox I have, dug up root and 
and ruthlessly torn apart. It 
shame, but it just has to be done 
best success. Early in the spring 
time, just as soon as they sprout, 
ot more than three healthy sprouts 
ngle clump should be planted. I find 
entirely new location is an ad- 
in keeping them free from the 
red spider. 
on as their first blooming season 
ind a seed can be seen here and 
break off the stem about half way 
ind we water copiously. In fact 
of water is half of the battle. 
se phlox in the picture were still 
g fine trusses of bloom when freez- 
ther came. I like the clear colors 
eeping only three varieties. The 
shows the Jules Sandeau, a clear 
k. I also have Miss Lingard, a 
ire white, and the Champs Elysses 
isually attractive rich crimson. 
e housewife who is too busy to de- 
ich time to flowers, a bed of 
il phlox, will pay generous divi- 
‘ satisfaction.— Mrs. M. N. Wilcox. 


FLOWERING DOGWOOD 

ull the dogwood family the flowering 
od is most beautiful. In early spring 
rofuse blossoms help to clothe the 
ind and the mountain sides in bil- 
vhite and pink luxury, looking from 
tance for all the world like a soft 
jank or silvery cloud that has settled 
mong the young greens, reds, and 
is of unfolding shrub and tree foliage. 
ed at close range each flower is 
‘ ! pe shaped much as tho four large 
hearts had been placed opposite 
nother, their points together, thus 
inding a clustered greenish-white 
where each tiny disc holds nectar 
modatingly up to bees, butterflies 
g mall insects. While the white blos- 
more abundant, it is sometimes 
in a rich rose-pink beautifully 








L 


in the season scarlet berries re- 
flowers their glossy oval bunches 
haped berrte. ;leaming like a tiny 

inst the green foliage. These re- 
the trees until winter birds, find- 
e living elsewhere, dine sumptu- 
the fruit and scatter the seeds 


reas. 
le soil, and with the favorable 
ges of a southern climate it 
attains a height of thirty or 
in the cold North country it 
ears as a shrub or small tree. 
reddish-brown bark and shin- 
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ing branches. Ovate, entire-edged leaves 
grow opposite and are bright green above, 
paler underneath. 

Flowering dogwood makes an orna- 
mental tree or shrub of continuous sur- 
passing showy beauty from the time its 
happy white blooms precede its bright 
green foliage until its joyous crimson 
berries flaunt their brightness cheerfully 
to hungry birds above winter’s snow bank! 
Lovely indeed, is the flowering dogwood! 

An old time saying has it, that the wise 
farmer watched the dogwood tree, in the 
belief that the unfolding of its leaves was 
a sure indication that the time had come 
for planting corn. 

There are about twenty-five species of 
the dogwood family. The bitter inner 
bark of the tree has medicinal! properties. 
The Indians used the root-bark to make 
a scarlet dye. Its hard wood takes a high 
polish and is used in the manufacture of 
many small articles both useful and orna- 
mental. The Creoles and Chinese are said 
to use its peeled twigs to whiten the teeth. 
Eskimos use one variety as food during 
the winter, it is related. The Scotch call 
it “The Plant of Gluttony,” because it 
produces a keen appetite.—Irene Curtis 
Wallace. 


ARRANGEMENT OF VINES 

When I planted my grapevine just 
south of my kitchen door, I remembered 
only that its luxuriant growth would make 
a pleasing shade, in just the place that J 
needed it, for | made an arbor overhead 
where it could ramle at will. In the 
second year of its growth | found out 
that while it would be entirely satisfac- 
tory as a shade overhead, it also kept out 
all of the cooling south breeze that I 
needed on my back porch. So last spring 
I trimmed away every cane that had dared 
to grow on the side, and kept everything 
pinched off all summer. I sacrificed all the 
fruit by such drastic work, but I was will- 
ing to do that for the sake of the much 
needed south breeze. My plan was a won- 
derful success, as the picture will show. 
Next year | will dispense with the crooked 














These vines are arranged to let in sunshine 


cane and just leave one, improving the 
looks still more 

As I abho: bare posts I made use of 
my two favorites, the Cardinal climber 
and variegated morning glory, for a cov- 
ering. By a careful training they were 
coaxed to twine around the posts without 
any support. Their elaborate display of 
flowers intermingled with the foliage of 
the grape on the top was indeed a beauti- 
ul sight all summer.—Mrs. M. N. W 


MY WINTER FLOWERS 
[ have a window box across m kitehe n 


" 


window and several pots to use In my 








dining room and living roo I fill these 
with a good rich soil, and then go into my 
flower garden and select, pla for winter 
blooming. 

There is a wide variet to choose trom 
so I select the ones I like best. I dig them 


up carefully and reset. Then I trim them 
back and water freely until they become 
well started again. 

Plumbago, hardy carnations, ageratum, 
petunia, Drummond phlox, periwinkle, 
hardy primrose, calendula and geranium 
ire my favorite ones, and all these will 
bloom well until after Christmas 

I start my geraniums from young plants 
so they bloom most all winter. I nip off 
the top of the plants, and this makes them 
put out more side branches, then I nip 

















Potted plai / 


these to make them branch out again. 
The more branches a -plant has the more 
blooms it will put on 

[ begin to put my paper narcissus and 
daffodil bulbs in water the first of October, 
and forevery two weeks until | haveseveral 
bowls of each. These will begin to bloom 
by Christmas and will last for several 
weeks. 

In December I dig into my hyacinth 
bed and carefully remove several of the 
large bulbs. They have already put out 
roots and some top. | put them into a bowl 
or glass with water and pebbles, and set 
them into a dark place for two weeks. 
They will soon come into bloom when 
brought out in the light.—Mrs. J. 8. N. 


SEPTEMBER IS PEONY PLANTING 
MONTH 

The peony ripens its foliage and roots 
in midsummer and is in a resting condi- 
tion during the fall. It prepares for a very 
sarly start in the spring and to disturb 
the roots then does injury. The best time 
to plant or transplant is in the fall, and 
if done in September the roots heal over 
and the ground settles about them before 
freezing weather. All nurseries and seed 
houses handling peonies are prepared to 
supply them in time for September 
planting. 

In selecting and preparing the place 
for peonies remember that they like sun- 
light, are very heavy feeders, root deeply, 
and do not like to have their roots dis- 
turbed. Spade the bed very deep and 
mix in a lot of fertilizer. One of the very 


best things you can : is the horn shav- 
ings from the blacksmith shop where 
horses are shod, and next best 1s granu- 
lated bone Soil bactet act on these 
coarse materials slo and thev give 
steady supply of plant food for 1 
vears. These wit ood supp! f rotted 
il TY re \ VE ‘ l } 
supply, put pe r nee fee ne eve 
ear to keep up the finest growth and 
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“With the Bulldog Furnace I used 3 7 
tons of hard coal last winter to heat 
our 8 room house.”—Lester F. Coons, 
Ellenville, N. Y. 

More Heat With Less Fuel 


“T have had my Bulldog furnace for three 
winters, It takes the place of two heaters 
and then some, burning less coal with much 
more comfort. Every roomiswarm., Give 
me a Bulldog tor *omfort!”—Walter N. 
Burlingame, 41 Rura} Ave., Lowville, N. Y. 


Keeps Home Cozy With Less Fuel Than Stove 
“I am sending a snapshot of my coun home in 
which we installed a Bulidog Furnace. Will say that 
with the severe winter our house has been cozy at 
all times, with less fuel than was used for one 
stove.” —A. E. . 4, Cumberland, 


Best Furnace He Ever Saw 


Just a few words regarding our Bulidog Univer- 
sal Furnace. It is the best furnace I have ever 
seen and to say I like it would be putting it 
mildly. Our house is as warm as summer and 
the furnace was that quick installed. I installed 
it and set the fire in 157 minutes and saved $25 
installment bill in, that time.—John Hardman, 
Foxboro, Wis. 
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BULLDOG 


aa 
Comes Completely Erected! 
Fits any Height of Basement 
You Install It Yourself! 


If you are even thinking of a pipeless fur- 
nace, or any furnace, write for our free cata- 
log. The Bulldog isone furnace you MUST 
investigate. Comes completely erected, 

fitsany height of basement, goes through 
any door and you install it yo: 


No Money 
Down! 


Small Monthly Payments 


The Bulldog is sent you for free inspection. 
“hen, if satisfied, you make only small 
monthly payments, at our amazingly low 
peice Eustey x4 connections in both East 
e ship from nearest point. 
SA t been buying any furnace until you 
find out about the Bulldog. Write at once 
for our special offer and our free catalog, 
together with the wonderful record of Bu 
dog success. Get ready for winter NOW! 
Mail this coupon today 








| woked up and they bes hongry 





page Bulidog Furnace Co. «= 


Babson Bros., Sole Distributors 
19th and California. Ave., Dept. 25-16 Chicago 
Without obligating me in any way please send 
me your free catalog and special offer on the 
Bulldog Furnace. 


Have youa basement? Yes] Neo [) 








Address 
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sich like as she do, but I sure was better 
lookin’ than what she are, when I were 
her age.” 

Once she came upon Jonas whispering 
to Willie Belle behind the kitchen door. 
That was just after Willie Belle had asked 
to have her afternoons off and Jonas had 
slipped out to the kitchen and offered the 
girl an extra two dollars a week if she 
would ‘jes’ stay on and take everything 
offen Easter Ann a while longer.’ He knew 
that Easter Ann would object to paying 
the girl so much so he asked her not to 


| speak to his wife about it. But Easter Ann 


saw only the little private conference be- 


| hind the kitchen door and that day she 


walked back into the 
wept. 

The babies were fast asleep. Easter 
Ann put on her hat and went over to 
Sophia Sluthers, next door. Sophia drew 
her in with eager out-stretched arms. 
The tears were still rolling down Easter 
Ann’ s cheek. 

“T declare I is jest bouten to go crazy,” 


parlor and 


| she wailed. “All the womans is jest foolish 


bouten Jonas. He is so fine lookin’. 

“And he are sich a good bus’ness man 
and has a car and all sich like as that. 
Willie Belle would taken him away from 


| me iffen she could and it ’bout looks to 


me liken she can.” 

Easter Ann’s head went down on Sophia 
Sluthers’ sympathizing shoulder and the 
flood gates opened wider and wider and 


| the tears poured forth in torrents 


afresh. 

“Easter Ann! Easter Ann!” Jonas 
called from outside. “Where in this world 
is you, Girl? Them twinses has done 
Looks 
liken when you aint got nothin’ else to do, 

ou could see to them babies without 
»otherin’ me and Willie Belle.” 

It was like striking a match to open 
gasoline. Easter Ann jerked her head 
from Sophia’s shoulder and marched out 
on the porch. 

“Jonas Jones,” she pointed an accusing 
finger at him and assumed a dramatic 
pose. ‘Takin’ care of them twinses is 
what I aint done nothin’ else but, now, 
fer nine weeks. Iffen they cries once, it 
aint gwine to kill ’em. You jest go right 
back to your store and let Willie Belle go 
right on back to keepin’ your house and 
I will take my twinses and go where they 
won’t bother neither of you all.’ 

She swept majestically past him and 
up the stairs to the wailing twins. Jonas’ 
phlegmatic disposition refused to be 
aroused upon small provocation. 

“The doctor said she might be nervous 
like fer a while,”’ he muttered, as he went 
back to the store. “Queer, aint it? I 
thought she was crazy bouten them 
twinses.”’ 

But that evening when he climbed the 
stairs to get his supper, the flat was 
strangely quiet. Willie Belle’s counte- 
nance was as inexpressive as if she wore 
a mask. Sullen silence prevailed. 

‘‘Where at is Easter Ann?” Jonas asked 
after a few minutes. 

“She has done gone out.” 

‘‘Where is the twinses? Did she leave 
‘em again?” He turned toward the parlor. 
“No sir. She taked them with her.” 

Foreboding of evil began to settle on 
Jonas’ tired brain and body. He had 
worked extra hard for the past few months 
in order to give Easter Ann and the babies 
every comfort. His head ached. A kind of 
numbness passed over him. ‘The 
bed stood at a fearful slant. What was 
the matter with everything? Jonas 
stumbled to the bed and crawled upon it. 
It seemed to rise and fall like an ocean 
vessel. Willie Belle came to the door and 
saw him. Disgust came and stayed upon 
her countenance. 

“Ts you sick ’er mad ’er drunk?” she 
inquire ‘d of the prone figure on the bed. 

“1 is sick. You git Doe -tor Green and 
you fetch him quick,” and Jonas lapsed 
off into oblivion. 
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Here’s a Real 
Farm Light! 


T’S the always-ready, always- 
reliable Coleman ick-Lite 
Lantern. Carry it anywhere—use 
it wherever you need good light 
and lots of it—in your barns, 
garage, milk house, feed lots, 
chicken house—anywhere on the 
place. Gives a flood of clear, 
steady, pure white light— bright- 
er than 20 old-style oil lanterns. 
The Coleman makes and burns 
own gas from motor gaso- 
line. Has mica chimney— 


ig storm-proof and insect- 
Safe—can’t spill 


in pump, U. 8. 

$8.50; with euppeseee 
, pamp, U. S. Price $7.50. 
Move then $5,000 dealers 


Gas Pressure Lanterns 


EAT WithoutCoal 


Amazing new invention does away 
with coal or wood. The new INTER- 
NATIONAL Oil Burner, with auto- 
matic features, simply sets in firebox 
of any stove, range, hot air, steam, or 
hot water furnace. The most econom- 
ical Oil Burner to install and operate. 





| Burns without waste. Transforms 96% 


air and 4% oil into Instant-Gas, the 
cheapest fuel known. Abeolutely saf>, 
Gives three times the he at of 

coal. Better cooking and bak- 7 

ing. Installed without damage 


to stove in 5 minutes urr AGENTS 
in an hour. E asily moved oO t 
move. Best Burner on market. .\\\ Wanted 
No noisy motors, no mc 

no gas or electricity necessary. 
Perfect combination safty valve, 
approved by National Under- 
writers Laboratories. Sold on 
money-back guarantec. Over Write at once for 
60,000 in use. Free Sample Offer 


SENT ON 30-DAY TRIAL 


and low intre ode story price to first users in loc ay. Fn o ick 
Write for Free k Scientific Oil irning 

»ve or furnace. INTERNATIONAL HEATING co. DEPT. 5- i, 
3939 MAGNOLIA AVE. ST. Louis, MO. 














DESCRIBES favorite varieties of hardy, 
vigorous, Ozark Mountain-grown fruit 
trees, berries, roses, shrubs, etc., noted for 
growing and bearing qualities, Contains val- 
uable information on planting, pruning, etc. 
Beautifully illustrated. Friends say of this book: 
“It contains a large amount of valuable infor- 
mation.”’—“‘Your Catalog is the most attrac- 
tive, instructive and convincing of the many 
i’ve seen.”” Send a postcard to- 

day for your FREE copy. 


Salesmen Wanted 


We have a new, liberal sales a i 
sition. Good money for your spare 
time doing pleasant outdoor work. / 


rite 
Neosho Nurseries Co. | 
927 Elm, Neosho, Mo. 3 








BIG CANDY FACTORY NEEDS AGENT 


We make the best chocolate bars and chewing gum, Free sample 
Write Gordon Candy Co. 1416 Vine St. Dept 407. Cincinnati, U- 
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Willie Belle ran for her mother. Two 
hours later the little front room was 
erowded with men and women. Doctor 
Green stood beside the bed. Jonas was 
quie t now—much too quiet. 

Che doctor turned to the various meme 
bers of his race gathered about. 

“He'll be all right. All he needs is rest 
and quiet. He has overdone lately and is 
run down. He has had too much worry 
the last few weeks. Some of you go and 
get Easter Ann. You say you don’t know 
where she is? You find her! Hear?” 

Several hours later Jonas opened his 
eyes upon a gray and shaky world. What 
made his chest feel as tho there was a 
heavy weight upon it? 

“Raster Ann,” the words came so 
faintly. Was that his voice? 

“Here I is, Honey.” He felt her cheek 
come down upon the pillow beside his own. 

“Where are the twinses?” Oh, so 
faintly. 

“They is here, too, Honey. Sleepin’ like 
little possums. Don’t you worry bouten 
nothin’, Honey.” 

A long pause and then, “Don’t you 
work too hard, Sugar. Jes’ let Willie Belle 
do the sweepin’ and sich like. I craves to 
take good care of you, Sugar.” 

Easter Ann cuddled the lank form of 
her beloved closer to her ample bosom. 

“You done been takin’ TOO good care 
o’ me, Honey. A healthy woman needs 
more’n jes two little, black babies to 
take care on. She needs a house and her 
man to look after, too. After this here, 
Jonas, you looks after the store and I looks 
after the house. Aint no Willie Belle 
gwine to git my man.” 

Jonas’ eyes flew ope 

“You think I likes that girl? a 
She are jes’ like a half-baked apple pie. 
es’ stood her ’round Coonthelehioowes 
{ttle and I wanted you to have help. I 
craves to make you happy, Easter Ann.’ 

Easter Ann smiled. 

“Jonas, you is a angel, most. Jes’ 
workin’ yourse’f to death and eatin’ what 
you don’t like and standin’ Willie Belle 
around, jest ’cause o’ me, but you wasn’t 
a very understandin’ angel. A healthy 
woman is gwine to havé three things iffen 
they is gittable and them are a house to 
keep and babies to keer for and a man to 
love and iffen she aint got any one 0’ 
‘em, she totes a load in her heart and a 
cravin’ in her bosom that bes always 
hongry. I thought you had done give my 
house to Willie Belle to keep and you was 
gwine to give her my man to love, and 
babies, jes’ babies, withouten your house 
er your man, aint no sassisfaction much.’ 

Kaster Ann’s viewpoint began to perco- 
late thru Jonas’ slow brain. Motherhood 
had not taken from her the desire for 
wifehood. She wasn’t willing to share her 
tasks with another woman. She wanted 
her home all HERS. As she said, two 
little black babies couldn’t fill the life of 
1 woman of Easter Ann’s magnitude. 

‘L aint no invalid, Jonas. You aint 
gwine to make me set in the parlor with 
iem twins all the time, is you? "Cause 
tells you this here much,” her voice 
ropped to an impressive whisper. “I'll 
sh them kids AINT, iffen they takes 

away from me.’ 

Jonas slipped his bony arm around her. 

ha mM twinses is gwine to hold us 

r together, Sugar, stid of pushin’ us 

rt You can -¥ your house to keep 

1 the twinses and all o’ me, too, Honey 

ibe. Make me some cofiee, Sugar, I is 
| of Willie Belle’s stuff.” 

\nd Easter Ann, measuring the coffee 

to the pot on the stove, whispered 


| 


Lord, there is a heap o’ misunder- 

lin’s in this world and folks mess 
igs up right. bad sgmetimes when they 
es the bestus what they knows, , but 
re aint no feelin’ so peaceable, Lord, 
the feelin’ us all gits when the bumps 
misunderstandin’ all gits ironed out 
| things is smooth agin.” 
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Amazing. NewGlassCleanex 






PROFITS! 





four orders. 
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ERE’S an absolutely new, money-making proposition 
that will bring you big profits—easy profits—QUICK 
You can make $50 a week in spare time— 
$100 in full time—taking orders for JIFFY GLASS CLEANER—a 
new, pure, harmless liquid that easi'y and instantly cleans glass 
surfaces without water, soap or chamois. Think of it! Unequaled for 
cleaning windows, mirrors, windshields, show cases, eyeglasses, etc. 


Anyone, Anywhere, Can Earn Big Money 


All you do is demonstrate to housewives, automobile owners, stores, 
garages, etc., and take orders. 
ness from your locality must come through you, and you alone get 
the profit on every order. 
Just moisten a cloth with Jiffy Glass Cleaner, rub 
over the surface of the glass and then polish with a dry cloth. In- 
stantly removes all dust, dirt, grease and grime without streaking. 


We do not sell dealers. All busi- 


Every demonstration brings you two to 


After one application windows shine, gleam and sparkle like crystal 
—and stay clean twice ¢3 long. 


Albers Made 


Henry Albers, Ohio, made $47 in one day and 
he says that $100 a week is easy for him. 
Men and women everywhere are making amaz- 
ing profits with Jiffy Glass Cleaner and my 
850 other fast-selling products. Chris. Vaughn, 
Ohio, made $125 in a week; L. CO, Van Allen, 
Ill., averages more than $100 a week; Mrs. 
K. R. Roof, 8. C., earned $50 in her first 
week’s spare time; Mrs. B. L. Hodges, N. Y., 
earns $18 to $20 a day; H. OC. Hanson, N. D., 
makes $75 a week in spare time. You can 
make this big money, too! 


Send No Money 


I don’t want you to send me a cent. All I 
want you to do is let me show you how you 
can make $50 to $100 a week, without experi- 
ence and without taking any course of train- 
ing. I agree to furnish everything you need, 
to tell you what to do and say in this easy, 
fascinating work. You positively take no risk 
whatever. You can't lose a penny and yet 
you have a wonderful chance to reap big prof- 


$47 in a Day! 


its quickly. You can make $10 to $20 a day 
right from the start. 


Introduce Jiffy Glass Uleaner in your locality 
while it’s new. This is your chance to make 
more money than you've ever made before. 
Send coupon for full detaile—without cost or 
obligation to you! Act quick for big profits. 
Send coupon TODAY! 

SSCs acess 
S THE JIFFY GLASS CLEANER CO., 

7570 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohlo. 
Please send me full details of your money- 
making proposition without cost or obligation. 
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Home No. 63 
Rooms, Bath 
Materials— 

$2038 
Write for 
September 
Diseount 





Special Discounts During September! 





POULTRY HOUSES 


Right now you can buy your home, barn, ga- 
rage, summer cottage, poultry or hog house at 
extra savings! Write at once for September Dis- 
count Prices! Top quality material, Plan-Cut at 
Mill according to architects’ plans; saves 30% 
labor and 18% 
proof construction; built-in convenience features; 
no extras; blue 
prints furnished. 


lumber waste; strongest, storm- 


Gordo -Van Tine Co., 
1005 Gordon Street, 


Write for Sept. Discounts 140 Page Book—FREE! Davenport, Iowa 
Reduced prices this month ee ay — 4 Socane deoeet om : eect . a : 
only gn every type of bulld- san mill pric cos gn 100 PLAN. Satisfaction Guaranteed or Money B 
ng. Senc t once fo OO0KS CUT He " Jao as or « t I 
and Sept. Discount Prices, 0 Catalog on ‘on Bui Please send me “atalogs and Wholesale Prices 


Year | 1 am interested in 


Gordon-VanTine cemmntee | 


PLAN-CUT Homes 


sources of over 
$2,000,000.00 | 








80 ACRES & BEAUTIFUL VIEWS 


AMONG SPLENDID FISHING STREAMS 


On hard road, 6-room house, all needed bidgs., apple 
orchard. $1800 & horses, cattle, implement crops 
included; easy terms. Details pg. 88 illus. Catalog Free 


STROUT AGENCY, 7-CN South Dearbern St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


$5.00 per 100 & up. 


PEAC 
APPLE FREES. 


Small or Large Lote by Express, Freight or Perce! Post, 
Pear Plum, Cherry, Berries, Grapes, Nute. Shade and 


Ornamental Trees Vines Shrubs. Satalog in colors FREE 


TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 9, CLEVELAND, TENN. 
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We Serve Refreshments 


By RUTH JACOBS 


aS y . -- 
Ce ta a fo et ee 


ladies’ aid meets with us, what to serve as a noonday particular use, and consequently they are always obta 
luncheon or an afternoon refreshment is usually a per- ‘These may be filled in the kitchen and carried to each ind 
plexing problem. Something different, we cry, yet it must be ual seated in the living room. 
delicious and attractive, simple 1n preparation and in the serving. For variety, a screened porch with pretty surrounding 
We advocate most heartily fewer dishes on the bill of fare, even an open one is effective if the table or several small 1 
with greater thought toward their perfection in taste and ap- are spread with gay luncheon cloths and flowered dishes, 
pearance. The lunch may be served on the dining 
room table either by seating the guests and bringing 
the filled plates to them or they may, using trays, 
pass around the table in cafeteria or buffet style and 
help themselves to the food which must be tempt- 
ingly arranged on platters, in casseroles and the like. 
mplify work when a great number of guests 


‘ c JHEN our study group, sewing circle or possibly the are present. Many organizations purchase them for thei: 
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Above—Litile cake s frost d 
wn various ways are ever so 
J op wfee 
good with coffee 


hostess last summer served lunch in 


pleasant back yard where hollyhocks, 
and honeysuckles nodded a merry wel 
from the sidelines. Beware of this st 
A vegetable salad is te mpt- if flies are bad, however! Whichever s 
ing for afternoon refresh- of entertaining you choose, raake it sin 
menis and easy, reserving your good humor 
strength for the comfort of your guests 

We have enjoyed the foll 
ing refreshments: 

Menu I—Lettuce rolls, B 
ton brown bread sandwic! 
paradise pudding, coffee. 

Menu JI —Chicken mous 
nut bread and butter, qu 
olives and radish roses, pil 
apple sherbet, cookies, iced t 

Menu JJI—Tuna and cuc 
ber salad, wholewheat muffir 
marmalade, individual cho 
late nut pies, coffee. 

Menu IV—Pineapple chee: 
salad, chicken sandwiches, ic¢ 
chocolate. 

Menu V—Maple nut pudding, 
date bars, salted peanuts, mint 
coffee. 

Here are some of the unusu 
recipes that are listed above: 


Lettuce Rolls 
12 crisp lettuce leaves 
1 upful of cottage cheese 
1 ipful of chopped walnug 
meats 
14, cupful of chopped stuffed 
olives 
% cupful of salad dressing 
Salt to taste 
Mix well together the che: 
nut meats, olives and 6a 
dressing, Salt (Cont, on p.é 
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‘What a pretty cup!” 


. ° 


“Yes, I’m getting 


a whole set 


with the oatmeal 
I'm using now” 


In every neighborhood some women 
stand out from the rest as being 
better managers—better planners— 
better home-makers. 


With no more money to do with, 
these women somehow seem to have 
more attractive homes; healthier, 
happier children; more time to en- 
joy life and more pretty things to 
make life comfortable and pleasant. 


Is it luck? Oris it the result of 
careful planning? What is the 
secret these women share? 


* * * 


Finding a lovely cup and saucer right in a 
package of oatmeal is a thrilling experience, 
the first time it happens. Then, as your 
set accumulates, you congratulate yourself 
each time on having discovered this way 
of adding to your supply of tableware. 


Plates, fruit dishes and cereal bowls fill 
out the assortment—and soon your shelf 
holds a set that your family and guests 
will exclaim over! 


For this tableware is so attractively de- 
signed! So artistically colored! The fine 
shops in New York and Chicago offer just 
this kind of chinaware to their discriminat- 


ing customers! 


Send for 
catalog 


SUCCESSFUL 


Premiums, too 
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Women who are good planners, who 
achieve attractive homes through taking 
advantage of every opportunity—such 
women have been the first to discover 
Mother’s Oats, China Brand, and to tell 
their friends about it. 


An oatmeal whose flavor has 
been a favorite for fifty years 
Because people found that Mother’s Oats 
could always be dep cnded on to cook up 
smoothly and evenly—and because ital- 
ways has the same rich, full flavor— 
Mother’s Oats has been popular for a 

long, long time. 


For this superior cereal is made by 
careful millers who select the cream of the 
oat crop and prepare it skillfully by per- 
fected methods and special processes. 


It comes to you with all the natural 
nourishment of the whole grain. It 
supplies the tender bran, the healthful 


Mothers Oats 


China Brand 














One piece packed 
in every package 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
L 






“It must have come from one of 
the exclusive shops in New York 
or Chicagol”’ your guests will say 


minerals and vitamins so important 
for children and grown-ups too. 


For busy housewives—who must 
get breakfast ina hurry—the quick- 
cooking flakes (readyin 214-5 
minutes) are a joy. Mother’s Oats, 
China Brand, is packed either with 
the Quick or the Regular flakes. Each 
contains 55 honest ounces of oats; 
there is never any skimping on weight 
in Mother’s Oats. 


Premiums, too—a coupon 

in every package 
The silverware given with Mother's 
Coupons is typical of the fine quality 
of these unusual premiums. It is 
genuine Tudor Plate, made by the 
makers of the famous Community 
Plate and guaranteed for 25 years. 
Spoons, knives and forks for a variety 
of uses—all are available in the popular 
Baronet design. You will find in the 
fascinating complete Premium Catalog 
dozens of other articles you want and 
need—household conveniences, 
watches, fountain pens, toys for the 
children, etc. Send for your copy to- 
day, using the coupon below. 


FREE—Send this coupon 


MOTHER'S OATS, Room 17081-C 
80 East Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois 


mium catalog, showing all the handsome 
premiums given with Mother's coupons 


Name 





Please send me your Free complete pre | 


Street ——- | 


City State - 
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SUCCESSFUL FARMING 


. to taste. Spread the lettuce leaves 
the mixture and roll like a jelly 
| Hold in place with strips of pi 
Lay two of the rolls side by side on 
salad or service plate and decorate 
sweet peas, nasturtiums or rosebuds. 
+ * Boston Brown Bread Sandwiches 


° * Steam your favorite brown bread 
i); ke Ss J small cans the day before serving. § 

Lhi CaS prt 2 e very thin, butter and spread with 

following mixture 

Put seeded dates thru a food cho; 
moisten with strained honey and sp: 
on the bread. Serve as an open fa 
sandwich without the top slice of bri 





We want to pay you generously 
for telling us just three things we 
want to know about 3-Minute Oat | Place two on the plate attractively 
Flakes—the only Oat Flakes that | side the lettuce rolls. Press tiny squa 
is Fireless Cooked—at the mill of marshmallow on the sandwiches 
—for 12 hours—and that cooks garnish them and give added flavor 
1. i a : Paradise Pudding 

thoroughly on your stove in 3 min- 2 tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatine 
utes—no more—no less, 


% cupful of cold water 

2 cuptuls of boiling water 
% cupful of lemon juice 
% cupful of sugar 

1 cupful of whipped cream 
6 crushed macaroons 


$ ° 12 marshmallows cut into bits 
in as 12 red candied cherries 
> 1 16 cupful of nut meats (blanched almond 


preferred 
for the best answer of all 


aes 
8S ap 


% 


Paar 


Soak the gelatine in the cold water 
five minutes. Add the boiling water 
stir until thoroly dissolved. Stir in 
lemon juice and sugar. Set in a 
place until it begins to set. Beat w 
in egg whip intil frothy, then add 


se EAT hat 


2 peri Neils 


It Costs Nothing to Enter 
Just read the simple questions below and 
write the best answer. You may win one 
of the big prizes and be handsomely repaid 
for your eliort. 

Fireless Cooked—At The 
a Mill— For 12 Hours 


no other miller of quick- 
en able to succe te imitate 


Selected plump white oats—still in their hulls 
—are placed in huge cookers where they cook 
, nuts, cherries, mac iroens, marshmal 
in their own moisture and aroma for 12 hours. i then his egg ccehet ate 
his brings out to the fullest extent all t | and the waipped cream. sour Un 
nis DOrings ou Oo the fullest extenta he deli tents into a sh illow wet mold ind S] 
ciousness of the grain —and imparts a new, nut- 


out evenly over the pan or mold 
like flavor to the genuine 3-Munute Oat Frakes. 


stand two or three hours to stiffen 
in squares and serve topped with whi 
cream. One sauidien 1 red cherry 
whole nut I y 
cream idd to its attractiveness. 
Chicken Mousse 


Such processing costs us from 20% to 25% more 
Sana staal eanaeal annie anes than the ordinary method of: preparing quick- 
3-Minute Oat Frakes by ou cooking or roiled oats, but justifies itself by the 
illfor 12 —. h includes extremely high quality attained in the genuine 
or «4 hours > 
N Nut-like Fl E d 3-Minute Oar FLaxes. » damental tad ¢ acidulated 
ew Nut-like Flavor Foun Sr are ne we een enne ee ie 
: ; % cupful of cold water 
in No Other Oats Cooks Thoroughly in Exactly 3 Minutes ee ee tes 
yand distincti features | 


: 
weer ’ Ain wai 
line MUTE at the mil 


: , 
neat may be placed on 


Our new and exclusive process of fireless cooking 2 tablespoonfuls of chopps 


| for 12 hours dextrinizesor breaks down 3 tublespoonfuls of di 
1% cupfuls of fine] 
the starch cells—and, as a re- 1 cupt 1] of stiffly be 
sult, the onl cooking of 
~~ 


Se the genuine }Munute Oat 


y or > ick | 


is our trade k suf- \ 


1,255 


teaspoonful of 
riki 


itine 


striking Sprinkle of pap 
inal : . ; - 
ivoid subs 1t10 Soak the gel 


Do Women Want 
Premiums or Our 
ag Quality? 


,do women w unt 
Ons wi 


This New Process Imparts 
a Deliciously Different 
Flavor to Oats 


Mr 


4 loo oh ur “<. 
Big Red 





_ Cash Prizes 2 


$1,000.00 
500.00 
250.00 


First Prize 
Second Prize 
Third Prize 
Fourth Prize 150.00 
Fifth Prize 100.00 
Fifty Prizes of 25.00 
One Hundred Prizes of 5.00 
One Hundred Prizes of 2.50 
One Thousand Prizes of 1.00 


Winners will be announced in February 
issues of national magazines. In the event 
of a tie for any prize, each tying contestant 
will be awarded the full amount of the prize 
offerec 

Prizes will be awarded by the Sotening 
judges: Hon. E. T. Meredith, forme 

Sec’y of Agricultere, Des olxen. lowa; 
Mr. Festus J. Wade, Pres. Mercantile Trust 
Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Dr. Harry M. Gage, 
Pres. Coe College, Cedar Rapids, lowa. 


Rules of Contest 

1. This contest is open to anyone except 
employees of the Three-Minute Cereals 
Company. 

2. Any entrant can submit any number of 
answers. 
Answers must not exceed 200 words in 
length. Answers may be written on one 
or both sides of a single sheet standard- 
size paper — 82 x 11 inches. 
No inquiries will be acknowledged, as this 
advertisement explains all conditions of 
contest 

- Entries close at midnight, Nov. 30, 1927, 
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Faxes is completed on your 
stove in exactly 3 minutes. 
It is this processing that 
makes the genuine 3- Mmm 
Oat Frakes different and dis- 
tinctive in flavor—the only 
oat flakes that cooks thorough- 
ly in exactly 3 minutes. 
A Sample Package to Try 
In order that you may inti- 
mately acquaint yourself with 
the vast difference between the 
genuine 3 MinutTeOatPLakes 
and ordinary quick-cooking 
oats, we will gladly send you 
a sample package to try in your 
own home. Merely tear out 
and send us the cour on wit 
to cover mail ing cl harges 
will forward your 
sam aple pack age and our inter- 


esting booklet immediately 


TH REE Minute Cerears Co. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


3 


Qry Package bearing this 


ale j 


trade -marr 44 Jemuure 


Regular Package 10¢ 


». 3 Family Size 2 


>, 


aren Far W 


lo the Te aC her 


genuine 3-Min 


¢ tor f 


cidulated) in the 

. idd the boiling 
Set in a cool pla 
gins to thicken, 

ing ingredients 

and allow to 
better if the gr ( 
cooked tender givhawed ig with 
gelatine. Slice and serve on 
lettuce. 


ites 


Radish Roses 
Select tiny, uniform, red radishes. 
sharp vegetable knif el back 
root end of tl thi 
icning nea 
slice 
radish, £ ing the 
much as ris 
Tuna and Cucumber Salad 
upfuls of flaked canned tuna 


; , 


possible. Se 


tablespoon s of cooked p¢ 


Individual Chocolate Nut Pies 


ind 


I 















them into shape over the bottom side of 
fins pans. Make your favorite choco- 
pie filling and add black walnut | 
its. Fill the shells and at serving | 
me top with whipped cream. These | 
attractive and delicious. 
Pineapple Cheese Salad 
tablespoonfuls of granulated gelatine 
4 cupful of cold water 
1 cupful of sugar 
4, cupful of lemon juice 
upfuls of crushed pineapple 
1 cupful of finely chopped cream cheese 
1 cupful of whipped cream 
1 cupful of boiled dressing or mayonnaise 
, cupful of whipped cream j 
Soak the gelatine in the cold water for | 
e minutes. Heat to the boiling point 
lemon juice, crushed pineapple and 
igar. Pour over the gelatine mixture 
nd stir until thoroly dissolved. Set in 
cool place until it begins to thicken, 
then add the cheese and whipped cream, 
yur into a moistened mold and set 
way to chill. Serve in slices or squares 
on a bed of crisp lettuce. Top with 
lressing made with the whipped cream 
nd boiled dressing combined. This salad 
may be molded in cups or individual 
1olds which adds variation. 
Chicken Sandwiches 
We think that a rather plain chicken 
ndwich goes nicest with the pineapple 
lad. Put the cooked fowl thru the 
ood chopper, moisten with just a little 
iyonnaise and add a few chopped 
ickory nuts, walnuts or pecans. Spread 
ringly on very thin slices of buttered 
white bread. Place a leaf of lettuce on 
the filling and with a cookie cutter or a 
irp knife cut away the crusts and 
make into strips or wedges. 
Iced Chocolate 
Prepare hot chocolate or cocoa, allow 
cool, then strain and serve in tall 
glasses with small pieces of ice. 
Maple Nut Pudding 
upfuls of milk 
1 cupful of maple sirup 
ta blespoonfuls of flour 
4 teaspoonful of salt 
1 cupful of broken nut meats 
In the top of a double boiler heat 1% 
pfuls of the milk, and the maple sirup. 
‘lend together the flour and salt and the 
emaining milk and add to the hot mix- 
ture. Cook for twenty minutes. Beat 
the eggs and stir in just before removing 
rom the fire, allowing only time for the 
rys to cook. Add the nut meats and 
uur into individual pudding molds 
When chilled, turn out in sherbet glasses 
id top with whipped cream to serve. 








CONTEST WINNERS 


The June contest brought wonderfully 
well thought out plans for kitchen cabi- 
nets and work tables which are especially 

ited to farm kitchen use. Plenty of 
space for a whole baking of bread, and 
for a big sack of flour and the same of 

igar was allowed in practically every one 
of them, all arranged for greatest con- 
venience, too. 

E. ollowing are the names of winners in 

iis contest. As many as possible of the 
prize-winning plans will be shown in the 
ictober issue of Successful Farming. 
First prize, $5—Mrs. Elmer Hanna, 
imilton county, Indiana. 

Second prize, $3—Mrs. Ben Hutt, 
Custer county, Nebraska. 

lhe prize, $2—Mrs. Albert Segebartt, 
\lesa county, Colorado. 

Nine special prizes, e couldn’t stop 

th just five this time!) $1 each—Helen 

lt, Waushara county, Wi isconsin; Mar- 
iret W. Parsons, Cowley county, Kan- 
is; Mrs. O. L. McCracken,Fergus county, 
‘Montana; Ruth Long, Morrow county, 
0; Mrs. R. J. Mercer, San Luis Obispo 
county, California; Mrs. George H. 
Rasch, Stoddard county, Missouri; Mrs. | |* 
J. Rumple, Winneshiek county, Iowa; 
Edith Whitford, Waukesha county, Wis- 
consin ; Mrs. Leo Elliott, Phillips county, 
i\ansas.—Home Department Editor. 
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Now he faces the world... 


without you 


—a message to the mother 
whose child is 


first starting to school 


What mother ever forgets the day when 
her child first starts to school? 

Suddenly he stands alone in the world 
from which you have sheltered him. 

Now more than ever before he de- 
pends on your care. Care not only in 
the big ways—but also in those many 
small ways that only mothers can un- 
derstand. 

It is one of these seemingly small 
points that school authorities have to- 
day found to be vitally important. The 
National Education Association and the 
American Medical Association are 
pointing out that all children’s success 
is directly affected by the kind of break- 
fast that they eat. They are urging all 
mothers to give their children a cooked 


[ann >) 


cereal for breakfast. This slogan now 
hangs in over 50,000 school rooms: 


“Every boy and girl needs 
a HOT cereal breakfast” 


Only a hot cereal can supply the bound- 
less energy needed to meet the burden 
of school work. And ready, waiting for 
your child, is the one hot cereal that 
diet authorities have for over thirty 
years recommended as ideal: Good old 
Cream of Wheat! 

First, it is wonderfully rich in energy. 
Second, Cream of Wheat is so easy to 
digest, containing none of the harsh, 
indigestible parts of the wheat. Third, 
voungsters love its delicious creaminess. 

This little care in planning breakfast 
which means so much to your children’s 
future—start it now! Tomorrow morn- 
ing send them to school really prepared. 
Give them a steaming bowl of Cream 
of Wheat. Your grocer has it. 


@ 1927, C. of W. ¢ 


FR E_ E — mothers say this plan works wonders! 


To arouse your children’s interest in eating a hot cereal break- 


There is a four week record form on it, which each child keeps 


~r° . be on 
fast, send for attractive colored poster to hang in their room 
by pasting in gold stars from day to di ay. Poster and gold stars 


us boy is adireeres nner on 
his team. One reason ver 
morning he eats a pety cereal 
breakfast — Cream of Wheat ~ 
Fora 





ae 8F7 DRY 

















trl aged 


Name and addres 


sent free with authoritz ative booklet, ““The Important Business 
of Feeding Children,’’ and sample box of Cream of Wheat. Mail 
coupon to Dept. S-6, Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Fora boy DG ccccerurtiinmens 


awe 


SE See eS nash apenas a 


ane. 
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Heights Right Make Work Light 


Test Your Work Table and See If It Is High Enough 


By BINA SLAUGHTER 


“enti. 


~e~ time or money will give great 

— turns than that spent in ma 

=: the heights right. ‘Tables are « 
Leg of cabinet_/* adjusted. Different types of blo 
table that may be used to raise 


tables and cabinets are show: 


4 . . ae : 
6 length of §as pipe the middle of waif 5 pp Sag rs 


be used on any blocks 
give greater height. Sometimes 

Plug of wood to ters alone give enough height 
blocks are used they may be paint 

which caster is screwed locks are used they may be pair 


or stained to match the cabins 
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; work table. 

Ball bearing caster A range that has legs may be rai 
to the required height by putt 
blocks under the legs. The blox 
should be a little larger than 
area of the floor space covered 

the leg of the stove. When 
range is the type that rests 
rectly on the floor, it can be ra 
two or four inches by means 
a 2x4 timber used for the fra: 
either the four inch or the t 
inch face being laid down. Li 
stove polish or black paint car 
used to stain the wood. 
Kerosene and gasoline sto 
may be raised with blox 
The legs may be remo\ 
and the stove bolted to 
back of the coal range 
place of the reservoir 
placed on brackets faster 

‘ i siprionsit svat ss ate . Sincconiasiiaiaipelieoi ne naam cos sine sion abate. oit wm pinenreeme e Wi l. strip ol 

A comfortable height for a sink ee ee Seabee si La ” is at ne ack cinies al 

bolted to the inside 

each stove leg and 
board between eac] 
legs makes it possib 


























The right height for the shorter girl, but wrong for the taller 








ven bhne cry oO | i | 
keepers both in the 
town and in the country. This 
much repe <1 remark has led, : , ; to clean around 
in the last fe years, to a study { Za >» ——— sm s a big-advantage 
of working heights of household ’ i a / } 
equipment. Poor posture with 
tired backs and rounded shoul- 
lers is the reward of too low J 
working surfaces. No woman ™ Gi lt Le Three 
can maintain correct posture if ee peek gs N : : ocks to raise a 
she spends ten or fifteen min- } abinet 
ites a day in corrective exer- | 
‘ises and the rest of the day 
bending over work table and 
stove Comfort of the worker 
is the essential test for all working heights. An 
easy test for the worker to apply to her table, 
cabinet and stove is to stand erect with palms 
flat on the top. If she can do this without bending 
her back or letting her shoulders droop while 
working, this height should give her the least 
strain and help her to maintain correct body 
posture. The bottom of the sink should be an 
inch to an inch and a half lower than the work 
table top. To test the sink stand erect, double the 
fingers against the palm and place the hands with 
the knuckles and finger-joints on the bot- 
tom of the sink. Work such as dishwashing 
is actually performed at a level of an inch Above—Raising an oilsto 
or more above the bottom of the sink. A by bolting the legs to 
sink installed so that the top is level with board to which casters 
the top of the table top is too low for com- attached 
fort 
Heights must be kept in mind fully as 
much for laundry equipment as for kitchen 
equipment. The height of an ironing board hE kitchen where the drat 
usually found most comfortable is one inch ; \ ‘ome from various d 
lower than the work table. Tub tops should | rections, for with 
come to the bend of the hips W hat is right \ | ters on the stove it may 
for the short-waisted woman may not do be moved any place in 
for the long-waisted woman at all, even tho the kitchen. 
es are of the same bres, 2 — eee A piece of pipe thread- 
all equipment, the height of the actual ed on both ends adde 
ne surface is b utmost importance. just below the trap u 
th ere is any working surface that is not der the sink, can be us 
comfortable height, no investment of Do you work like this—or like this? to raise (Cont. on p 


Y back is just breaking,” || Nitim put casters on the 
‘3 oft +] ian stove, thus raising 
hous: j 


height and making 
stove easy to move 
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Economy as well as pride in the 
modern bathroom + Yhe “Standard” 


Your pride of home, your satisfaction in modern 
convenience are fulfilled in the “Standard” Bath- 
room. In these fixtures that retain their smooth 
glistening whiteness, unmarred by the years, you 
also make sure of economy in tlie long run, 


For “Standard” not only gives you all of today’s 
beauty and today’s convenience in plumbing fix- 
tures; “Standatd” materials and workmanship 
insure the utmost durability. You are invited to in- 
spect bathtubs, lavatoriesand toiletsin many styles 
to learn more about recent splendid improvements 


— lavatories with dressing table convenience — 
toilets scientifically adapted to the hygiene of 
women and children — artistic fittungs in non- 
tarnishing Chromard—and many other fixtures. 


See them at “Statrdattd” Showrooms in prin- 
cipal cities, Or ask your plumber. Look fcr the 
trademark “Statrdat'd” permanently impressed in 
every fixture and fitting. 


Standard Sanitary ‘Mfg. Co. 


PITTSBURGH 


“Ctandard” 


PLUMBING FIXTURES 


BOOKLET WITH ILI 


USTRATIONS WILL BI MAILED 


ON 


REQ 
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Painted furniture is very smart in play rooms or bedrooms 


Let’s Fix Up the Children’s Room 


Give Them a Place They Can Call Their Own 


By EDNA KNOWLES KING 


AVE your children a room all their own? If they haven’t, 

arrange it so that they can have, if possible, for it will 

mean so much to them. Giving them a room will be a 
relief to you, too, for it will give them a safe, dry place to play 
“when it is rainin’ overhead” or they have their throats tied up! 
It will provide them with ¢, retreat where they can keep their 
cherished belongings. The farmyard constructed of blocks will 
not have to be torn up when it is only half-done because “Mother 
needs the room to get 
dinner, dear.” It is 


heating either one without setting up a stove upstairs, the roon 
were not heated. Consequently, all winter long I listened to 
childish duet that ran, “Why can’t we go up and play in tl! 
playroom if we put our coats and mittens on?’’ 

During spring, summer and fall, farm children are too bus 
out of doors, picking flowers, chasing the chickens out of tl 
garden, hunting for the new kittens and carrying things to th 
men in the fields to have any time to play in the house, but giv 

them a corner in win 
ter and see how mucl 





they will use it, espe- 





not sensible to expect 
a child to keep his 
things in order if he 
has not a place to put 
them. “A place for 
everything and every- 
thing in its place,” as 
my grandmother used 
to say, is a rule that 
still holds good in 
training children 
Many a farm home 
has a tiny room some- 
where that can be 
given over to Jimmy 
and Janet for a few 
years. ‘That is one of 
the respects in which 
most country houses 
are superior to small 
city homes If the 
room is to be used for 
a playroom only, it 
need not be large. One 
of those long, narrow 
old-fashioned pantries 
will do splendidly if 
there is a window in 








cially little folks wh 
are not of school age 
Perhaps you think a 
playroom is a_ good 
thing for a child, but 
you hesitate because 
of the work involved 
or what you fear that 
it will cost you. The 
expense need be very 
little, almost nothing 
Make up your mind 
which room you art 
going te use. Perhaps 
it will be the child’s 
bedroom. Move his 
tovs in, hang a few 
colored pictures on the 
walls, ornament thi 
glass lamp shades with 
something either cuf 
out and pasted on ol 
painted on with wate! 
colors, hang some cur- 
tains enlivened wit! 














one end. \ room otf 





this description has 
several advantages. It Nursery designs in wallpapers and 
is near enough to the cretonnes are fascinating, but one must 
kitchen range so that not use them too freely 

it can be kept com- : . 

fortably warm during 

most of the day, and 

mother can keep an eye on the playroom activities without seem- 
ing to do so. This is important with small children if Freddy is 
to be kept from trimming his eyelashes off with the new kinder- 
garten scissors and Jean from putting beans in her ears. A little 
room up under the eaves makes a cunning play and sleeping 
room for children. Little folks enjoy the romance of sloping 
roofs and low windows, just as much as grown-ups do. 

No matter which one of the rooms you decide to use for a play- 
room, be sure that it can be heated. Children need a playroom 
more in the severe winter weather than they do at any other 
season of the year. When I was teaching school in the country 
{ boarded with a family in which there were two little girls, Vera 
and Hazel. Their mother fixed up a playroom for them in one of 
the unused rooms on the second floor, their grandfather made a 
beautiful table and chairs just the right size for girls of six and 
seven, and with their dolls and other toys, they had a very nice 
playroom, indeed. As I remember it, the room was finished just 
as it grew cold enough to freeze the water solid in my -water 


pitcher. My room was next to theirs, and as there was no way of 























i€ 


juvenile figures at the windows; “‘s’prise’’ him with the room a1 
see how delighted he will be. If the child is anything like the lit 
boy for whom I fixed a room this summer he will probably grab 
you around the knees (that is about as high as a five-year-old 
can reach) and give you an ecstatic hug. 

But let us take a child’s room point by point and see how simple 
it is to work out <n inexpensive one. Of course one can spend 
any amount, but it is not necessary or Continued on page 
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Get the Most Out of Life 


“It takes a heap o’ livin’ in a house t’ make it a home”, said Edgar Guest in one of his 
poems. And, to quote another noted author, ““To be happy at home is the ultimate aim of all 
ambition, the end to which every enterprise and labor tends.” 


Most Successful Farming homes are home-like homes. And our folks feel the 
urge for even better homes. That is indicated by the numerous requests that have 
come to us from them for assistance*in the way of articles and suggestions con- 
cerning home improvement. More plans for building and remodeling, arti- 
cles about flowers, landscaping, interior decorating, home con- 

veniences, and the like have been requested. 


Successful Farming wishes to help you realize your goal 
of a better farm home, and to suggest economical methods 
of reaching it. 


Beginning with the October number, we shall place 

increased emphasis on articles that we believe will be of 

very real value to you in working out your individual 
home improvement problems, 


Your home can be made to pay big dividends in 
satisfaction and happiness. We’re looking forward to 
the privilege of helping you in these things that mean 

3) so much to you and to each member of yee 
z. 


° ° a 
your family. 


Successful Farmin3, 
E. T. Meredith, Publisher 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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even wise. If you happen to have a goo 
hardwood floor in the room that you ar 
contemplating using, that is splendid 
There is that. much less to be done. | 
| you haven’t, tho, paint the floor da 
green, blue, brown, sand color or may! 
plum red, and wax it. A strip of ga 
colored hit-and-miss rag earpet, a rug 
made of braided rags sewed together 
hooked rug designed and executed by 
devoted grandmother—any of these wi 
answer the rug problem. My own grand 
mother is now hooking for her little grand 
son a rug that is a novel thing. It is 
picture of two ducks walking out t 
gether, one wearing a high hat and carry 
ing a cane under his wing, the other 
boasting a bonnet and parasol. Childre: 
who have just learned to braid will enjo) 
sitting down beside you on a little stool 
and helping make a rug quite magically 
(so it seems to them) from Daddy’s old 
shirt’s and Sister’s pink apron. 

But if the floors are in very, very poo! 
condition with wide cracks between th 
boards, and slivers and knotholes, then 
you have a perfectly good excuse to buy 
some of the new plum-red linoleum that 
looks exactly like tile. Do have the floors 
fresh-looking and pretty for estheti 
reasons as well as sanitary, for a child 
sees so much more of the floor than we do 
| He is nearer to it for one thing, and ther 
| he is always lying down flat on his tummy 
to look at a picture book or coax a refrac 
tory animal to walk the gang plank int 
his Noah’s ark. 

Try a Sunflower Border 
If you paint the floor a soft brown, d 


j the woodwork like it and have the walls 
CW O eC —" U name sunshine yellow Draw brown-eyed 
° daisies or “sunna flowers’’ as Don eal! 


sunflowers, around the mop board. | 

b I B J your child is old enough to keep withi 

Isn t t a eauty. the lines when he uses his crayons, let hin 

color the petals yellow, the centers browr 

aa RES * : ; and the leaves green. You can imagine 
WONDER women’s eyes glisten when they see how the infantile chest will expand witl 

this triumph in range construction. For the new, pride and the eyes shine when his achieve- 
Full-Enamel Copper-Clad #s tru/y beautiful—it is the ment is pointed out. Hf you made th 

finest r: f y nNewno} h: a floor dark green or blue and the woodwor! 
nest range, from every viewpoint, that one can imagine, and walls ivory, tulips in red and yellow 
‘ti sich . ~ - - will make a pretty ornamentation for 
[here isn’t a single “scratchy” bolt head anywhere in the wall just above the mopboard. They 
ht. It’s the easiest range on earth to keep looking bright will look almost as tho they grew ther 


and beautiful. And it has the same features of efficiency if the work is done at all carefully. [f you 
, feel that you just couldn’t draw a tulip 
ua 
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and economy, which have for years brought satisfaction iain diiitities tek aad wale Sete. dak gucetel 
to thousands of Copper-Clad users. | large ones from a’ seed catalog and us 

' : them for a pattern, or ask a child in th 
Why go on trying to make your old range do a couple of primary grades to bring you a pattern 


years more? Replace it mow with this wonderful Copper- Goldenrod yellow is pretty used in 
room where the floor is a bachelorbutton 


Clad—and have better baking, lower fuel bills, freedom soe aioe, Bice ' 

fr a enter Sy pte AR ree pet cages | blue and the walls are ivory. If the floor 

rom CoOoKIng worries, anc 1€ joy and pride of owning suc | is plum-red, you will enjoy having thé 

a handsome piece of furniture. woodwork and walls painted that new 
a ae . shade that looks exactly like coffee after 

Once you have seen this Full-Enamel Copper-Clad with cream has been stirred into it. 

your own eyes, you'll never be happy until you have one | The furniture that most of us put into 


in your kitchen. Merchants have it in your choice of four baby’s room is the furniture that we hap- 
' pen to have, plus a coat of fresh, pretty 


finishes—White, Blue, Gray, and Tan Porcelain Enamel. saeuntt eal a tthe Gintuie ontcenk end 
pasted or stenciled on. Of course if there 
is a new chair or table or bed among the 
birthday gifts, so much the better; it will 
dress up the room splendidly. If you are 
buying new furniture, however, you will 
be pleasantly surprised to see what prog- 
ress has been made in designing children’s 
furniture since you were a child. You can 
now find anything that you want done in 
any style and color. There are tiny Wind- 
sor chairs with rush seats, reed chairs, and 
gay enameled and decorated furniture of 
every description. 
_* eee There are a few pieces of furniture that 
WHEN YOU BUY YOUR RANGE—BUY A COPPER-CLAD | are almost essential to a child’s room. A 
chest of drawers, a cupboard for toys, 
| open bookshelves, a low table, a small 
| chair and a great, big chair for mother 
when she comes to visit, and a stool or 
two. Even tho a child has not many books 
he should have a place for the ones he 
has, and he can arrange his small toys 
on the shelves if there is room. 
The play table should be a sturdy thing 
covered with oilcloth. An old kitchen 














Coprer-CLap MALLEABLE Rance Co., St. Louis, U.S. A.—Send free pictures 
f New Full-Enamel Copper-Clad, and Booklet containing the 36 reasons why 


Copper-Clad is the World’s Greatest Range 
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th the legs cut off so that they 
ttle more than a foot high is just 
There is just such a table in 
pictured but we could not ar- 
so that it would show without 
g other things out. 
irtains and bedspreads there are 
materials designed especially for 
irposes. I have bought these in 
shable, juvenile designs as low as 
ents a yard. Like some of the wall- 
they sometimes go farthest and 


ettiest when cut up and combined | 


plain material. 
nother word. Don’t feel disap- 


| if you cannot afford a lot of things | 


iately for the children’s room. It is 
to start out with a few things and 


them from time to time than it is | 


everything at first, anyway, and 
ym holds its interest for its occu- 
en developed in this way.. Then, 
hild who had everything in the 
ever invented anything? I have 
heard of one who did. 


HEIGHTS RIGHT MAKE 
WORK LIGHT 
Continued from page 86 
nk. The concealed hanger attach- 
more desirable than legs or brack- 
iuse it is easier to keep clean. Do 


nclose plumbing under the sink be- 


ight and air are needed to keep it 
| in condition. 

rule the tops of tables and stoves 
) low for the average person. Oc- 
uly working surfaces are too high 
small woman. Casters and legs 
removed in order to lower tables 
ves. When two persons of different 
are working together it is better 
e the working surfaces comfortable 
taller woman, as it requires a great 


ss energy to reach up than to bend | 


ing over a sink when washing 
rr stooping over a work table uses 
rgy and ‘‘pep” without any re- 
Save your energy and improve 
ealth and personal appearance by 
your tables and stoves the right 
thus making it possible to main- 
rect body posture. ‘‘She who bends 
eak”’ not only her back but her 
ind disposition. 


CONTEST ANNOUNCEMENT 


sionally someone writes us about 
rk that their local rural parent- 
association, community club or 


ganization is doing to improve | 


listrict school. Sometimes it is an 
to beautify the school room and 
ls; sometimes a system of serving 
inches is instituted, to the great 


rt card grades, too—of the children. 


this month’s contest, won’t you 
is 500 words telling what you have 


doing to help your school? If you 


een working alone, that does not 
Write anyway! Ever so much 


s accomplished by individual women 


re working for the good of their 


ren or their neighbors’ children. 


the things that you think will be 
to other women who want to do 
ng but don’t know just where to 


he best letter, mailed before Octo- 
927, a prize of $5 will be given; 
be awarded as second prize, and 
ird prize, while the five next-best 
vill receive special awards of $1 
ldress your letter to the Home 
ent Editor, Successful Farming, 
nes, lowa. (Please tell in what 
i live.) Winners will be an- 
the December issue of the 

ind as many letters as possible 
rinted in the January number.— 


ee tA 








efit of the health and happiness—and | 





Won’t Shrink Woolens 
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Winter Woolens 
will stay soft, unshrunken 
washed this way 


HINT of cold in the shadows, even though the sun- 
shine is still delightfully warm? Time to get out 
last year’s woolens and be sure they are in good order 
before the first cold day. It’s amazing how a Lux bath 
will freshen woolen dresses . . . skirts . . . trousers, and 
make them look new. In Lux there is no injurious 
alkali, as there is in many soaps—flakes, chips and 
cakes—to weaken wool fibres. With rich cleansing Lux 
suds no hard rubbing is necessary. Rubbing mats and 
shrinks sensitive fibres, makes garments harsh, mise 
shapen and much less warm! 


SWEATERS AND HEAVY KNITTED 
GARMENTS should first be brushed or 
shaken to remove dust. Then cleanse by 
swishing about in cool Lux suds. Rinse in 
cool, clear waters and squeeze out water. 
Never twist or wring! Lay garment on a pad 
of old towels and poke and stretch into shape, 
using as a guide the measurements you took 
of the garment before wetting it. 


UNDERWEAR FOR CHILDREN AND 
GROWN-UPS washes beautifully in Lux and 
keeps its downy warmth and softness through 
countless tubbings. With Lux you avoid in- 
jurious alkali and rubbing, both of which 
shrink and mat woolens. Dry at room tem- 
perature. Avoid sunshine, direct heat or 
freezing. Instead of ironing, stretch from 
side to side to loosen and fluff the ribs. 







DRESSES OF FLANNEL OR JERSEY 
are such fun to wash. With Lux you avoid 
rubbing, which shrinks them and spoils 
their lines, and the harmful alkali which 
rots fabrics and fades colors. Squeeze dry; 
never twist or wring! Dry jersey flat on 
folded towels to prevent stretching and 
press when dry. Sparc. 


a 


Getthe big 
package 

it ssocon- 
venient. 
(Lux is 
never sold 


in bulk.) 
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Anyone Can Make Baskets 


Don’t Be Afraid to Try These 


By VIRGINIA COATS 
B' ASKET-MAKING, authorities tell us, is the most ancient down in water and soak the spokes until they are 


of handicrafts and one in which every race was proficient. enough to be woven into the border. 

The first baskets are believed to have been merely nets The border is made by bringing each spoke in turn 
woven over shells and gourds to improve these natural water right in front of the first spoke, in back of the second spok: 
ind food receptacles. Later the huts, canoes, and® warriors’ front of the third spoke, and in back of the fourth. Leay 
shields were woven of fiber and wicker. first spokes a trifle loose so that the last spokes can easi! 

The material most favored by modern basket-makers is reed. worked in. Pull the ends of the spokes until the bord 
It is easily handled, makes Beautiful baskets, and is inexpen- even and close, then cut them short and so that they 
sive. To make the baskets given in this article you will need toward the weaving. 
one-fourth pound of No. 3 reed, one-fourth pound of No. 4 While the reed is still damp hold it over a flame and 
reed, and one strip of No. 2 reed; the cost should be about 50 it. Set it aside to dry. 
cents. The pattern tray was made of natural spokes and 

The tray is my first lesson for beginners in basketry. Each 
of these baskets was de signed to teach you some thing new, to 
make the most of your increasing ability, so take them in their 
given order and master every detail. Tho the work is simple 
and speedy, you will find that patience and persistence are well 
worth practicing. 

Begin by cutting as many ten-inch pieces of No. 4 reed as 
there are holes in the wood base. These pieces are to be used 
as spokes. (You may buy this wood base from the dealer that 
supplies your reeds, or you may make it. It should be eleven 
inches long by seven inches wide and not quite one-half inch 
thick. It must be smooth on both sides and edges and drilled 
with holes thru which a No. 4 reed will pass. Drill a hole in 
each corner, about one-half inch in from the edge, then drill 
twelve evenly spaced holes between at the sides and six at the 
ends. I prefer making my own bases for 
small baskets, tho the three-ply bases are 
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weavers. The wood base, ti 
base rim, and the border wer 
enameled white and the band 
of pink weaving was given 
two coats of clear shella 
Shellac preserves both the ree« 
and the shape of the basket 
You may prefer enamel o 
paint for the entire tray, 
you may like a woodstain, mahogany orwalnut. To dye reed 
allow them to lie in a warm dye water until they are color: 
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Lesson 2—Sewing basket 
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At the top is illustrated the triple weave; below it, the pairing 
weave. At the bottom is shown the wood base, with detail of 
weaving base rim of tray 


as 




















lighter.) Roll four or five lengths of No. 3 reed into as many 

loose rolls, to use as weavers. Drop both spokes and weavers Lesson 1—A small tray 
into warm water and allow to soak until they are almost as 

pliable as cord. All reeds must be soaked to prevent their 

breaking. 

It is advisable that you work at a table with your tools be- The sewing basket, the second lesson, will certainly 
fore you. You must have a sharp knife, a tape measure, a you, for it is attractive as well as useful. In making it 
pencil, small pincers and an awl—or an ice pick, which does will learn to weave a base and to shape the sides of a bask« 
is well. 

When the spokes are pliable push each thru a hole in the HE materials are: eight spokes of No. 4 reed, forty in 
base until three inches are on the under side. Bring each long; sixteen bi-spokes of No. 4 reed, eighteen inches | 
ke end in turn in front of the first spoke to the right and in one weaver of No. 2 reed; and several weavers of No. 31 
| the second. Use the awl to lift the first spoke that Begin the base by making a one-inch slit in the middle 
you used so that the last spoke can be pushed beneath it. four of the forty-inch spokes and drawing the other four t! 
Study the illustration of the base rim.) (See illustration of detail of base.) Loop the No. 2 we 

Set the tray right side up on a table and place two pliable around one of the groups of four spokes and cross the e! 
weavers back of two spokés, with the weavers outside. (Study which we will now consider as two weavers. Bring the we 
the illustration of pairing weave.) Bring the weaver that lies that lies at the back of the first group of spokes around 
to the left in front of the first spoke to the right, back of the front of the second group and the one that lies at the fror 
second spoke, and again outside. It will cross the other the first group around the back of the second group, and « 
weaver, and of course, lies above it. Take the second weaver, Weave once around the four groups in this pairing w 
which has become the first, in the same way, in front of one which you learned in the first lesson. Pull sharply on 
spoke, back of one spoke, and out. Weave five rows of this weavers and push the weaving close to the center. Divide 
pairing weave, being careful to keep the spokes straight and group into two pairs and weave five rounds, treating the 

weaving pushed close. as tho they were single spokes. (Study the illustration.) 5S« 

M nd a weaver, when you reach the end of it, by allowing rate the spokes and weave four rounds. 
that end to lie back-of the nearest spoke and placing an end of Cut the weavers and mend them with two weavers of 
1 new one beside if Weave with the new we aver just as tho reed. Shar} en the 16 bi-spokes and push them into the wea‘ 
the first one were continuous. one to the right of every spoke. Weave three rounds, tre 

Cut the weavers, after the fifth row, and push the ends ini each spoke and its bi- spoke as tho they were one spoke, 
he weaving beside the nearest spokes. Hold the trav upside grad tally spreading them apart, Pinch (Continued on pag 
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, the ~~ These Advanced Features 
wer Unhampered Now By Pat- ) Indi This-—An A 
. . . € 3? _— -_ 
band J ent Limitations Crosley «6 ad he “Bandbox” | sid NS. 5 BSc See 
riVeT e e é ) ube receiver completely shi a 
— Sweeps the Field With a Sod heathaane Selessel” Worsted tree ing Radio—Its Price Makes 
° . >rystalline finisl h bre les hb ( 
ill Moderate Priced Radio ! crystalline G55 onzed escutcheon. It a Phenomenal Value! 
sket Jv - 2 - es 
| Recent court decisions which clari- fo at ae hor west 1. The set is perfectly shielded. Coils, 
r, ot fied the radio patent situation have . ' condensers and wiring are completely 
eds age a ue. : separated from each other. 
ae paved the way for still greater 2 TI REE Ey ee 
Croslev triumphs. , 1¢ set is absolutely balanced in ac- 
osiey, § I Acoma Senet cordance with the Hazeltine principle. 
T . , 79 . = —by virtue of their idea Tk aaat : ‘ athe 
"| Now—completely available to Cros sallinnlael nienavediinn tine These two features contribute greatly 
ley—and amplifying Crosley su- acoustic properties. Genuine to its unmatchable efficiency. 
ee ee f 11 b- cn ti Musicones are built in. Sup- é ; ; 
premacy in fullest measure are t€ = plied to Crosley dealers 3. Acuminators permit searchers for dis- 
| enormous resources, great discoveries through — jotbers by tant stations a tuning sharpness, en- 
and ideas embodied in patents of H. T. bn 7 tag tirely lacking in ordinary one dial sets. 
1—The Crosley Radio Corporation. 9145S. Michigan 4, A volume control enables the operator 
2—The Radio Corp. of America. _ Ave. to reduce the volume of local broad- 
3—The Westinghouse Co. tae bay casting to a whisper without distorting 
4—The General Electric Co. approved Con $35 a note. 
5—The American Telephone & Tele- a ee 5. Tuning is done with one single station 
- E Showers Broth- & : : : 
graph Co, ers Company selector which has an illuminated dial. 
6—The Hazeltine Corporation. The Wolf Mfg. In shadowy corners, dusk and dark, 
p ; 
"Ou 7—The Latour Corporation. sadnatete it’s most convenient. 
ewes under which Crosley is now licensed 6. Unsightly tangled wires give way to 

x to manufacture. a woven cable containing all battery 
ey 7 : . . leads and outside connections. 

g; Here are the seven big things which ae We ee ae ; 

r represent radio’s greatest advance- 7. The Bandbox is especially designed for 
~* I ent brought together by Crosle console installation. Screws released in 
ru. aie . / .° ‘ | rg y the escutcheon and in bottom of set 
ver and combined with the experience, Ser ages ea : TI 
1. ; pene hod ye permit removal of metal case. re 
re: mas proc uction methoc and leader= chassis on which the set is mounted is 
, Ip Of the Crosley organization, easily installed in console cabinet, 
= x te a waiting = world If you cannot find one of the 16,000 Crosley 
- pronounces the sandbox at the dealers near you, write us for his nam 
( unprecedented price of $55, Cros- and literature—Dept. 37. 

- ley’s paramount achievement. 
rs TI a wired for AC opera- The Crosley Radio Corporation 
oe direct from your light socket is One. Gare Sh, Fee 
. he new R.C.A. AC tubes are Cre ’ Ba , 

d ‘ ‘ " fog ] 

. together with the Crosley Power Qo . ng / , : 

g nverter which sells for $60. mm — 








bl , sfiecon 
nyt $2 S { eas 
Musicone $9.7 
sccommenda of f 01 d 
UX-171 power tube or Cunni 
moequi ale its whicl ir a ' rd 
. t each Bandbox While Ra D 
-volt tube it ¢ i per 
volt “B"’ batter: 
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Perhaps this seems a strange topic for 
an etiquette column. It is really not out 


“The drink for relaxation of place, for a pleasant, soft voice saying 
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Sweet, luscious and of a flavor that 
indescribably delicious, fresh Italia 
prunes, from the protected valleys « 
Southern Idaho, Eastern Washingt 
and Eastern Oregon, are just right, nov 
to put up for next winter. Practice: 
every good grocer and fruit dealer 
the Middle West has them. 

nite ol hi Women who live in the famous frui 
ANYONE CAN MAKE BASKETS sections of the Pacific Northwest, cour 
Continued from page 92 a Italian prunes as one of their bes 
sanning fruits. They are economic rl- 
‘ales little sugar and “can a long way” 
—can be served in a variety of wa 


courtesies that we can extend to the world. Yff re y y 
In our search for “popularity” let us not YU dun o 
forget that sometimes a girl’s voice is the ] <b * 
very thing that turns others against her. ye mM 

If a person is not naturally endowed ‘ Um, / 
with a pleasing voice, can he cultivate Wy a 
9 Sar a 8 a sett ha TALIA lay 
one? Certainly, by diligent practice. 
Listen to yourself talk sometimes, and ye 
see whether your voice is too ree _ yy, pais 
rough, or too low to be understood; iat 
whether you speak so fast that few can no 
understand you, or so slowly that they Y 910 
grow tired listening to you, and interrupt Wlonruy btn ed by bh 
all your stories. Then when you are away 
out in the south pasture, try talking to 
yourself while you plow corn or hunt 
turkeys, and see if you can carry on an 
interesting, tho one-sided, conversation 
in a pleasant tone and without using too 
much slang. If you are not satisfied the 
first time, try again. 
We shall talk more about what to say, 
at some later time. Don’t yell at the horses 

' or scream at your baby brother; it is as 
bad for your voice and disposition as it is 
for the horses or the baby.—Bertha 
Averilie. 
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the spokes—we will call the bi-spokes 
spokes—and bend them sharply upward, 
with the right side of the base inside. . ; 
(Pinching the spokes prevents their and have a flavor of which the famil 
breaking when they are bent.) never tires. 

Straighten the weavers and see that By writing the address below you can 
Plac receive kitchen folder free—‘‘How to 
; eee Can and Serve Fresh Italian Prunes’’, 
an end of a third weaver back of the containing many helpful suggestions. 


they lie in their original position. 








: A. 
° | next spoke to the right and you have FRESH PRUNE SHIPPERS & GROWERS 
e erin at iat ge nan Af age > cutive || CLEARING HOUSE OF THE NORTHWEST 
spokes, l€ 08 t oO 1e weave, . 
? Study the illustration.) Bring the weaver 301 TIMES BLDG. , SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
that lies farthest to the left in front of 
the first two spokes to the right, across 
the other weavers, back of the third 
Te rrO.S in | spoke, and again outside. Continue, al- 
| ways selecting the weaver that lies 


farthest to the left and keeping them in 








ragrant Japar their original order, three back of three 5 
‘TY feo! iv. a 
up yf eamin 5 fi gre in) Lf in consecutive spokes. BATH INCLU DED- 
(Green Weave two rows of triple weave, to 
WI inher we cover the bend in the spokes and to 
het Sn © 9 } - > 7 > 
pagel ass Shee Ia YH we 'y make the first row of the sides of the 
when you feel tired? basket. Pull firmly on the weavers so 
n . . that the second row will lie above the 
> minutes spent just taking it Sent. eek eenide 
isy as you drink, ten minutes just Cut off one of the weavers, allowing® 
lingering over the delightful flavor | the end to lie inside the basket, and with 
' the remaining weavers weave six rows of 
that only green, unfermented tea can pairing weave. Pull the spokes towards 
have, is as good as an hour's nap. | you while you weave and hold the mong ies 
And ti hat Japan Téa weavers loosely, so that the sides will om = at 
I at 1S Wha pan a 18, flare. Cut the weavers, after the sixth OTHERS $379.00 UP 
tea at its best, tea in its natural state, row, and push the ends into the weaving Handsome Big FREE 1 
, . heside the nearest anolrac Soak : 
uncolored and unfermented, with all | beside the nearest spokes. Soak the Catalogue al 
+} lay “lade 11CeS f he frec} spokes. . , Price includes all lumber, cut-to-fit, "7 
the tlavor-laden juices of the fresh [The border is made by taking the millwork, roofing, lath, hardware, Deints, 
¥ . . " i , — complete. Materials guaranteec ani i 
eaves preserved by immediate ster- spoke S 1n pairs and carrying each pair in FREE Freight pois Bast ot ome ] 
, ; trin? s left j Pa 7 > fire aa. 7 and North of Mason-Dixon ne, also 
ilization. urn to the left in front of the first pair, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Write for | 
: ; | back of the second, in front of the third, Catalog Now : 
Drink it after every meal, and at back of the fourth, in front of the fifth, Dept. 199— jCty, Mt her co., 
' ; : back of the sixth, in front of the seventh ee 
least once during the afternoon. . , é , 

—— 5 ind back of the eighth. Pull the ends 
until the border is two inches in depth 
and close and even. Use the awl to lif 
the first spokes that were used in the 

1 border and weave the other spokes in and 
— P -} 1 Sao | a y use the RAPID Cutter, Endorsed by Ice 
you DUY. ackagec out, just as tho all S} okes were standing. ’ ing culmary experts. Indispe 
he hon ra under Various Afte r you have caliod the b iske t into salads. Made of steel, five kn 
= - weight, agreeable to use, easy ¢t 
The best you Ca the shape that please S you, singe it and Tr) my guaranteed for ten years. 
ill cost you only a set side to dry. It may then be ! \ ia / : At your deatere or malted for 30 3 
2 © ) ¢ . » ghollarcka ‘} 1 Se H ; A 
f a cent a cup i , st ined, or shellacked Should Ne Ffapid ety = 5 2 [. UHETS 
ou preter dy ing it, dye and then singe, i * Special offer to Agents my “oar Societies 
| basket illustrated was dyed a deep een scodinen a 
‘ * I BLUFFTON SLAW CUTTER CO., Jay St., Bluff 
touche d WIth sily er, and she lla ke d. 
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EXTRA GOOD BRAN RECIPES 


] 

The folks at our house like their bran | 
muffins and bran bread very well, but 
| want to avoid any possibility of their | 
growing tired of the famous health food. 
{| have accordingly worked out ways of | 
using our daily quota in a variety of ways. | 

Once in a while I add a handful of 
bran to plain cake, and another handful 
to the icing; it’s almost as good as nut- 
meats. Occasionally, too, I use half bran 
and half oatmeal in my regular oatmeal 
cookie recipe, and the result is even more 
satisfactory than formerly. For something 
new for dessert try my 

Bran-Rice Pudding 

cupful of rice 4 cupful of sugar 
1 cupful of bran 14 teaspoonful of salt 
2 cupfuls of water 14 teaspoonful of cinna- 

upfuls of rich milk mon : 

Cook the rice in the water for three- 
quarters of an hour. Add the bran, milk 
sugar, and salt. Then pour into a butter 
baking dish. Sprinkle the cinnamon over | 
the top and bake in a moderate oven for | 
one hour. Puffed raisins may be added if | 
desired, and brown sugar in place of white. 
Serve with whipped cream. 

These are fine for breakfast and we 
like them best when warm: 

Bran-Honey Drops 

1 cupful of honey 2 cupfuls of bran 
lg cupful of shortening 2 cupfuls of white flour 
2 eggs 1 teaspoonful of soda 

; cupful of sour milk 1 teaspoonful of baking 

powder 

Combine in the usual way, drop by 
spoonfuls on greased baking tins, and 
bake in a moderate oven. 

Here’s one more that should appeal to 
you if you are economically inclined: 

Poor-Man’s Bran Cakes 


1 cupful of sugar 214 cupfuls of flour 
cupfuls of water 44 cupful of lard 
ipful of raisins teaspoonful each of 
1 teaspoonful of soda cinnamon, cloves, 
2 cupfuls of bran and nutmeg 


Boil the raisins in one cupful of water 
for three minutes; while hot add the sugar 


and lard. When cool add the rest of the 
water and the remaining ingredients 
which have been combined. Bake in 


muffin tins in a moderate oven.—M. M. 


PREPARING BEETS 


I have found that I can save a great 
deal of time in cooking beets by paring 
them thinly, then slicing as for table use. 
Have ready boiling salted water, to which 
a bit of sugar has been added. 

Put your beets in and you will find that 
they will cook in 15 or 20 minutes, as 
compared “with one to two hours by the 
old method when the beets are cooked 
whole. 

When done do not drain but pour 
seasonings over the beets. This will con- 
serve the mineral. This method will not 
destroy as many vitamins as the longer 
cooking process. 

If you wish to cold pack beets, this 
method will save jar space.—B. L. P. 

Note—Boil the beets whole for 15 or 20 | 
minutes and the skins will slip off. Then 
slice and cook them as above.—Editor. 
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Perfectly 
jelled- 


with the true color . 
and flavor of the 
tresh fruit... 


50% more glasses of jam 
or jelly because you have 
not boiled the juice away. r 


os ee at by nature vary in the amount 
of jellying substance which they 
contain. 

Even those which you depend on most, 
differ in jellying quality each season—and 
within the same season they lose their power 
to “jell” as they ripen. 

Some fruits, like pineapple, lack this jelly- 
ing quality altogether, and few fruits have 
enough to jellify all of their juice. 

The old-fashioned method of jam or jelly 
making was to “boil the fruit down” until its 
jellying substance became sufficiently concen- 
trated to jell the remaining juice. This long 
cooking not only resulted in loss of fresh fruit 
flavor and color, but wasted about half of the 
precious fruit juice. 


Certo has changed all this 


OR Certo is the natural jellying sub- 

stance, taken from fruits in which it is 
abundant, concentrated, refined and bottled 
for your convenient use. 

With Certo you can at once give your fruit 
exactly the right amount of natural jellying 
quality so that it jells perfectly with only one or 
two minutes’ boiling! Youcanuse any variety of 
fruit you like, fully ripe, when its flavor is most 
luscious. You need never again have a failure. 


C. erto is now packed with the 
recipe booklet directly under 
the label so that you will al- 
ways be sure of having com- 
plete instructions for making 
nearly one hundred different 
kinds of delicious jams, jellies 
and marmalades. Order Certo 
from your grocer today. 


















\ 
P Douglas-Pectin Corp., Dept. 67 
Senp i€c for trial Granite Building, Rochester, New York \ 


ee nel (In Canada address: Douglas Packing Co., Ltd., Cobourg, Ont.) 
> dened ot jelly, Please send me postpaid trial half-size bottle of Certo — , 
depending on the I enclose 10 cents (coin or stamps 
recipe used. Beau- 
tifully illustrated 
booklet on Jams, 
Jellies and Marma- 
lades’’—free! 









the new booklet in color 
to cover postage 


Name... 
Address. 
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A *" perso? alized” dress form is a treme ndous aid ti fitting 


The Jolly Jakes Take Up Sewing 


They Learn That Home-Made Frocks Need Not Look Home-Made 


By FLORENCE WELLS 


HE Jolly Jakes are a club of country girls. Their aim is to 
make rural life attractive. Their pride is that they make 
their own clothes, and dress as well as or better than the 


girls in the nearby county seat. 
But last year with its demand for high-necked dresses and 
but last year with its demand ior high-neekead adresses ant 


losely fitted sleeves caused trouble in camp. Anne, the president, 

with her usual impulsiveness, had slashed out such a neck in her 
full dress that no really smart collar could ever be induced to fit 
it. Clara, who held the medal for being the neatest seamstress of 
the club, had heen obliged to buy material for a second pair of 
sleeves, and then never could be convinced that her dress did not 
look home-made. Of course no one had said anything, but every 
yne suspected that Marie, who is engaged to a young banker in 
the county seat, had had her dress fitted by a professional. 

Just now there was consternation in camp due to the fact that 
he new fashion quarterlies displayed the unwelcome fact that 
necklines, high or low, were another problem. Sleeves would, 
is usual be “‘the thing. 

Something must be done, for the girls were already beginning 
irfalldresses. For fifteen minutes theclubsatin solemn 
t last Anne suggested that they get the county demon- 

ugent to “‘bell the cat.”’ 
idea was a practical one, and at the next meeting Miss 

trim little woman in a smart afternoon frock, was their 


pian th 


st 
You girls are all familiar with the commercial pattern,’”’ she 
meeting had been called to order “Tt is the 
umateur and a short cut for the professional. All 
standard patterns are reliable and have very clear directions, but 
»y cannot be wholly relied upon for a fit. Patterns are made 

h the average figure in mind, and few women are average. 
\ltho few persons are noticeably disfigured, practically every- 
» has little imperfections and variations from the normal that 
ssmaking a matter of fitting the individual. Due to 
bits of standing, both shoulders are seldom exactly 


De pan, whe n the 


safest guide, 


ime Is true of the hips 
lso vary in width and slope of shoulde relative 
shoulder, bust and hip measurement lepth of 


All of these differences req -onsider- 


ing the printed directions 
pieces are cut with the 


ripes and figures are mat 


“Tt is always safest to cut the arm’s eye and neck smaller t 
the pattern, indicating with chalk or contrasting thread 
shape of the pattern.” 

Here she produced a roughly cut dress pattern with mid 
front and back marked by a line of contrasting basting thre 
and asked for someone to volunteer to be fitted. Anne step] 
forward, and Miss Austin started pinning the pattern to 
after first locating the centers —front and back—properly. ‘1 
she pinned up the shoulder seams, taking out all fullness 
wrinkles that seemed to come from the shoulders, and regulat 
the slope of the seam to fit the slope of the shoulder. 

“Normally,” she explained, ‘‘the shoulder seam should 
along the highest point of the shoulder, and I have placed 
in this case, but 1f she were round shouldered, by setting 
seam a little back of normal, the appearance of roundness c 
be offset to a degree. 

‘Miss Sheldon’s left shoulder is a little higher than her rig! 
she remarked taking up the seam on the right shoulder till 
crosswise threads of the goods ran horizontally with An 
body. ‘Failure to remedy this defect is what causes so m 
dresses to wrinkle diagonally across the front and back.” 

The shoulder seams properly disposed of, Miss Austin trim: 
the neck out fairly close about Anne’s neck for a r 
collar, making allowance for a seam. 


ERE as always in using the scissors,”’ she remarked, “‘it 
always well to keep in mind the old adage, ‘Better 
twice, than once too much’.” 

Next the underarm seams required attention. She pinned 
seams up from the bottom of the dress. Anne is rather larg: 
the pattern dropped on the sides and wrinkled toward the f1 

“We can remedy this,’ Miss Austin explained, “by taku 
dart or laying one or more small plaits in the front at the s 
about an inch below the arm’s eye. In very soft material 
fullness can be gathered in. 

“After you have sewed up 
are ready for the real ordeal ting 
The armhole must now be cut out to fit the arm of the indivi 
Now move your arm said to her acting mo 
and when Anne had done so, Miss Austin trimmed out the 
terial that had been wrinkled down in the movement, 
the arm perfect freedom 

“Do not cut out the 


licated with contrasting thread, 


: : ; ‘ 
shoulder and side seams 


the sieeve to the arm’s ¢ 
] 

about freely,’’ she 

alloy 


rmhole beyond the pattern line wi 
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| NATIONAL CLOAK | | 
\ & SUIT COMPANY) 





and BELLAS HESS & CO. 


re /YOW 
ne Huge Store 


HE consolidation of NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY and 
BELLAS HESS & COMPANY that all the newspapers have been writ- 


sali Tre worlds largest 
‘gy ~~ fashion house 

 Sclling everything 

fo wear~ ~~~ 


Direct By Mail. 


New York. 











J 


ing about is now an accomplished fact. These two tremendous organiza- 
tions, leaders-in the fashion field, with headquarters in New York, are 


now ONE HUGE STORE. This is news of exceptional importance. 
means that this one gigantic organization now represents the greatest 
single buying power inthe retail fashion field. NATIONAL CLOAK & 
SUIT COMPANY and BELLAS HESS & COMPANY are now the world’s 
d, largest Mail Order Fashion House under the name of 


er, NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO. inc. 


It 


nd NEW YORK AND KANSAS CITY 


What This Huge Merger Means 
To You In Price Saving 


You do not have to be an experienced 

merchant to understand how tremendous 

j must be the buying power of these two 

great businesses merged into one. We are 

now taking over entire mill and factory 

outputs and getting the benefit of special 

discounts and the extra savings. These 

e's big savings we are giving you in form of 

the lowest prices to be found anywhere 
in America. 


l What This Huge Merger Means To You 
l As Shown In Our New Catalogue 


In the past, you probably have received 
copies of the fashion catalogues of both 
3 NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPAN Yand 
it BELLAS HESS & COMPANY but never 
has there been compiled a book of fash- 
ions to equal the new Fall and Winter 
Catalogue of NATIONAL BELLAS HESS. 
It pictures coats and dresses, men’s and 
boys’ clothing, infants’ and children’s 
wear, shoes and millinery, together with 
’ staple lines of silks, cottons, linens, 
a hosiery, underwear, etc. All the best of 
New York’s very latest and smartest 
styles and the most amazing values ever 
offered to the buying public. 





What This Huge Merger Means To You 
In Style and Quality 


The enviable reputations of both the 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT COMPANY 
and BELLAS HESS & COMPANY were 
built upon the recognized fact that they 
were leaders in style and quality, as well 
as in low prices. Now with the merged 
and greatly increased staff of NATIONAL 
and BELLAS HESS style experts combing 
Paris, London and New York markets to 
select, adapt and create new styles, you 
are certain of more beautiful, distinctive 
and fashionable wearing apparel in the 
NATIONAL BELLAS HESS COMPANY 


Fall catalogue. 


What This Huge Merger Means To You 
In Service and Prompt Delivery 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS COMPANY 
is well equipped to render special atten- 
tion and give prompt service to customers. 
For the convenience of those who live 
west of the Mississippi River, our ime 
mense store at Kansas City, Missouri, 
will serve you with the identical merchan- 
dise that is carried in our New York 
Headquarters. Prompt shipment—within 
twenty-four hours after your order is 
received. 


NATIONAL BELLAS HESS (0: 
New York ana Kansas City 


FARMING 


yy Ste COU Res 
NATIONAL CLOAK/ 

SUIT COMPANY) 

on Kansas City. Mo. 
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FREE: Our Huge 


Merger Style Book of New 
York’s Latest Fashions 
for Fall and Winter 
1927-1928. MAIL THIS 
COUPON. 





| NATIONAL BELLAS HESS CO. inc. 


| 290 West 24th Street 659 Hardesty Avenue 
New York City Kansas City, Mo. 
(If you live east of the Mississippi River mail this coupon to our 
New York headquarters—f you live west of the Mississippi River 
Mall te our Kansas (ity Store.) 
| Kindly send me my free copy of your Huge Merger Styte Rook 
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of New York’s Latest Fashions for Fall and Winter—1927-1925 
Name _ a 
| Address —____ es 
P.O State_ ae 
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698 726 3 495 


No. 728—Becoming One-Piece Dress of 
ywrinted silk crepe with plain silk crepe tie slipped 
thru an opening in front. The pattern is designed 
in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 
46 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 
3 yards of 40-inch material with }4 yard of 36- 
inch contrasting 

No. 3100—Printed Georgette Crepe fashions 
a smartly simple bolero dress. Its two-piece skirt 
is attached to an underwaist in scalloped outline. 
[he pattern is furnished in sizes 16 and 18 years, 
und 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust measure, and 
takes 344 yards of 40-inch material with 1% yards 
of 36-inch ining for the 36-inch size 

No. 495—Front and Back Panels Give the 
Vertical Line so necessary for a slender appear- 
ance. The shirring at either side of low waistline 
gives a snug fit thru the hips. The pattern is ob- 
tainable in sizes 16 years, and 36, 38, 40, 42 and 
14 inches bust measure. The 36-inch size requires 
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831 3099 3109 


3 yards of 40-inch material with % yard of 27- 
inch contrasting. 

No. 831—For the Woman Who Is Inclined 
to Be Stout, is this printed silk crepe dress. The 
pattern may be had in sizes 36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 
and 48 inches bust measure, and requires 33% yards 
of 40-inch material with 1 vard of 40-inch contrast- 
ing for the 36-inch size 

o. Sheer Crepe Printed In Lacquer 
Red, black and white, makes a smart dress. A 
sash drawn tightly around normal waistline 
creates a slight blousing. The collarless neckline 
is finished with an applied band that extends to 
waistline at center front. The pattern is designed 
in sizes 16 and 18 years, and 36, 38, 40, and 42 
inches bust measure.. The 36-inch size requires 
3% yards of 40-inch material 

No. 3109—Printed and Plain Linen Is Smart 
for any little girl. This frock is also very attractive 
made of rose linen with a white linen front panel 














and collar, the panel being piped in a deeper sl 
of rose or joined to front sections with h« 
stitching, which makes a very nice finish I 
pattern is furnished in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 y: 
and requires 1% yards of 36-inch material w 
34 yard of 32-inch contrasting for the 8-year s 

No. 842—A Sturdy Blocked Gingham 
Always Good for wee tots of 2, 4, 6, 8 and 
years, with dainty white linen collar, turn-ba 
cuffs, and single patch pocket. The diagonal clos 
with three large colored bone buttons is sm 
Printed linen, printed sateen, cotton broadcl 
candy striped percale or pongee silk are also pr 
tical. For the 4 year size, 144 yards of 36-i 
material with 44 yard of 32-inch contrasting 
necessary. 

No. 3098—This Comfortable Little P! 
Suit will appeal to mother also because it is 
easily made It is particularly cunning made 
bright contrasting colors. For instance, develo 
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To order any of the item shown on this page, 
How to Order write your name and address plainly, give 
correct number and size wanted. Enclose 12 cents for each separate 
pattern ordered,andaddressyou’ letter to Pattern Dept. Successful Farming, 
Des Moines, lowa. Every patt.rn is seam allowing. 
exchanged. De not requeat it. Itrequires about two weeks to fill an order. 


Patterns will not be 


You simply must h 


. ° . 
Fall Fashion Magazine ;(°.S0°y ™ 
Fashion Magazine. It contains all the new fall and early winter styles 
course, pages of correct hats, fancy needlework and lingerie, masquer 
costumes, and in addition articles on health beauty and reducing. 
10 cents for your copy. 


Se 


Address Pattern Department, Successful Farmi! 
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jn green pongee silk with pale yellow pongee silk 


blouse, deep rose linen with pale pink blouse, or 
striped yercale, with the blouse of chambray in | 
the predominating color of the strines. For the | 


4-year-old one will need 1% yards of 32-inch 
material for trousers, and % yard of 36-inch con- 
trasting for the blouse. The pattern is furnished 
in sizes for wee lads of 2, 3, 4 and 5 years 

No. 835—Smartly Shirred at Each Shoulder 
and just below the waistline in front is this simple 
one-piece dress. It may be made of printed batiste 
with white organdie turn-over collar, using gros- 
grain ribbon for tie and sash. The pattern can be 


had in sizes 6, 8, 10 and 12 years, size 8 requiring 
1% yards of 40-inch material with 4 yard of 18- 
inch contrasting. 


No. 698—An Attractive House Dress or 
dress. Note the inverted plaits 
The deep V- 


going-to-town”™ 
in skirt below the patch pockets. 
shaped neckline is smart and comfortable. Blocked 
linen, striped percale, cotton pongee, sprinted 
sateen, wool jersey and washable crepe silk are 
appropriate. attern comes in sizes 16 years, and 
36, 38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. The 
36-inch size requires 27% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of 40-inch contrasting. 

No. 2244—A Sleeper That Is Comfortable. 
Both small girls and boys sleep best in a nightie 
such as this. Flowered cotton crepe would appeal 
to a little miss, while brother would probably like 
his best of striped pefcale or white muslin. The 
pajama pattern can be had in sizes 2, 4, 6, 8, 10 
and 12 years. For the 8 year size 21 4 yards of 
36-inch material are required. 

No. 3116—An Apron That Entirely Covers 
the Frock and at the same time will make you 

ppear trim and slender. Lavender chambray, 
pl 1in tan sateen with orange piping, percale in 
candy stripes, or English prints are suggested. 
The pattern can be had in sizes small, medium 
and large, and requires 2 yards of 40-inch material 
for the small size. 


THE JOLLY JAKES TAKE UP 
SEWING 


Continued from page 96 


or the sleeve will be too small for the arm- 

hole,’ she warned, and gave what she 

called her “three axioms for sleeve fit- 
ting.”’ 

1. Be sure that the sleeve has been cut 
on the straight of the goods. 

2. Place the highest point of the sleeve to 
the highest point of the shoulder. (‘This 
often makes the sleeve set vary from 
the setting indicated in the pattern be- 
cause of difference in the shapes of indi- 
viduals’ shoulders. ) 

3. Make the straight of the goods in the 
sleeve run straight from the highest 
point of the sleeve to the elbow. (This 
precaution will prevent the sleeve from 
twisting on the arm.) 

“Further than following these rules, the 
fitter must, by folding and pinning a ae | 
the size and shape of both sleeve and 
arm’s eye, and shift fullness until a smooth 
fit is accomplished. But do not cut or trim 
off edges until you are sure you have the 
sleeve fitted. 

‘All these points cannot be fitted at 
once,”’ she explained. ‘The shoulder and 
underarm seams should be sewed before 
one attempts to fit the sleeves. It is im- 
portant to remember too,’ she added, 
“that in a pin fitting, the pins represent 
the places where the stitching should be 
made, and that seams must be allowed 
outside of that. It is not safe to fit the 
garment wrong side out, for if both shoul- 
ders are not alike, the difierence will be 
accented.” In order to show the girls how 
important this point is, she turned the 
fitted pattern inside out ‘and refitted it on 
Anne. The girls were much surprised at 
—_ amount of refitting that was neces- 

ary. 

The next meeting of the Jolly Jakes was 
a mutual aid affair. The girls each brought 
their dresses and worked in pairs fitting 
each other. All the dresses when finished 

ere pronounced well done. and the Jolly 

J akes have again been restored to the 

throne as the best dressed group of girls 

in the community. 


AVOID WASTING CRUMBS 


When I roll crackers for breading pur- 
poses, I save time and crackers by placing 
them first in a firm, paper sack and then 

oiling them. Shake the sack occasionally 

nd they will be very even. It is very 
actical to roll a quantity and store them 
a sealed glass jar. They will keep in- 
finitely and are always ready.—D. R. 











SUCCESSFUL FARMING 














The Secret 


gleaming white range shortens 
the hours spent in the kitchen 
and makes cooking a real pleasure. 


Better Cooking— because a Mon- 
arch Range is so perfectly easy to 
control—the oven uniform, as hot 
or as cool as you want it. Even 
the best cook has her troubles with 
an old leaky, worn-out range. And 
even the least experienced soon be- 
comes a good cook with a Monarch. 


Much as you admire beautiful ap- 
pearance in a range, look beneath 
that when you buy. Under the 
Monarch’s flashing white, vitreous 
enamel body, you will find the rigid, 
permanent tightness of unbreak- 
able, malleable iron closely riveted 
to the steel plates—and a remark- 
able 4 ply wall that is proof against 
rust damage and loss of heat. 

Perhaps you need a new range, 
even though the old one seems to 
hold together. You may be wasting 
enough fuel soon to pay for a new 
Monarch. Better see your Mon- 
arch dealer. 


H eames Cooks—because this 








MALLEABLE 








of Happier Cooks-- 
and. Better Cooking” 








A Real Monarch 


for less than $100. 
Ask to see the Mon- 
arch **3000""— a beau- 
tiful, white enamel 
trimmed model sell- 
ing at a remarkably 
low price. 


a * 9 wi j 
= 
easy— 


Ie is easy to own a Monarch 
when you buy on the Monarch 
Practical Payment Plan. 

your 7 OF write US. 











MALLEABLE IRON RANGE CO., 25-16 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. | 












The Ideal VECTO is first aid : 
to Thriftin heating small build- 


ings — every place where the old- 
fashioned stove has been a waster. 





VECTO Warm Air Heater saves fuel —saves work 
—saves health. Best heating for those not prepared to 
investin Ideal ARCOLA Hot Water Radiator Heating. 
VECTO at $75 (freight extra); $10 down. Catalog? 






AMERICAN RADIATOR GOMPANY 


616 8. Michigan 
Chicago, Illinois 



























Spare Time Selling ‘Seecs 
es absolutely Pune bewetlbed book 
Free Seok Ta all about how to Boers, ax 4 


dermy. Send Today. You will be delighted 
Northwestern School of Taxidermy 6906 Etwo 
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PAID AUTO EXPERTS 
McSweeny Schoole teach you te y? — ae 
tractor expert in 8 weeks. Get big > 
37 $125. we 


or sen you 





fipecial <ller no »w include 

Railroad Fare ond Board Paid 
uree wv Et te 
who enroll #« Write echool nearest you ct 
big auto ok FREE, 
mcSWEENY AUTO & TRACTOR SCHOOLS 
Cincinnati, O., Dept. Z-307, Cleveland,O. 
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The Useful 
Lemon 


—Cheaper by 
the Dozen 


brome {ONS are probably the greatest 
value you ever buy in fruit because 
of the many ways in which you can 
employ them. Here are nine prime uses. 
Start taking advantage of them now 
1. Lemon is the natural sauce for fish. 
Real Lemon Pie is the favorite dessert 


Juice instead of vinegar in salad 
lends zest and tang. 
Ise lemon in tea. It enhances the flavor 


hinest. 

cores of delicious desserts gain their 

from the Lemon. 

Lemonade is the aristocrat of soft drinks. 
{ the natural flavoring for punches. 

Use even the Lemon Rind for the most 
ity flavoring of icings. 

Lemon makes the finest garnish—pretti- 

if you use Sunkist. 


t lemonade is the best remedy yet found 


While known as an “acid fruit,”” Lemon 
counteracts the acidity caused by acid 
forming foods. It contains, also, the 
vital, fresh, vitamins necessary 1n main- 
taining health. 

California Sunkist Lemons, 
rt, juicy and practically seed- 
ideal for slicing and garnishes. 

Buy them by the dozen. Look for the 
inkist wrapper. It is the sign of uni- 
rm qualit 
Note offer below. We will send you 

free book of Sunkist Recipes, show- 

1s appetizing ways in which 
ranges and lemons, if you 
itona postcard, 


Sunkist 


California Lemons 


ist Reamer 
hich I enclose 
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CANNING THE SEPTEMBER 
FRUITS 

Grocery store windows are too tempting 
to be resisted these early fall days, and 
strong-willed is the wom?n who refuses to 
buy at least a few baskets or boxes or half- 
bushels of the less common fruits, to put 
up for use next winter when fresh fruits, 
except of course oranges bananas, and 
apples, are simply not to be had. 

There is a real fascination in trying for 
the highest possible quality in every jar 
of rich, sirupy fruit that one puts away. 
Here are some simplo but delicious ways 
of taking care of sore of our favorites. 

Canne. Quinces 

Quinces should be cooked in an open 
kettle for a long time, in order to develop 
their flavor and color. If cooked quickly 
they will be an uninteresting white, while 
long cooking turns them a delicious pink. 

)se ripe quinces; if they are hard when 
bought, ripen them in a dry, sunny place. 

Peel the fruit, cut into small pieces, or 
slices, removing seeds and core. M: ake a a 
thin sirup using 1 cupful of sugar to 2 cup- 
fuls of water, and cook the quinces gently 
for a long time, until tender. Place in 
sterilized jars, being careful not to fill the 
jars entirely full of fruit, for quinces re- 
quire a much larger pfoportion of sirup 
to fruit than do either peaches or pears. 
Fill the jar with boiling sirup, and seal at 
once with new rubbers and good jar lids. 

A few quinces may be added to either 
pears or apples, cooking the quinces until 
almost tender before adding them to the 
other fruit. The sirup may be cooked 
down before pouring over the fruit in the 
jars, to make a richer product. 

Canned Fresh Prunes 

Have you ever tried canning the fresh 
Italian prunes? If not, then you have a 
treat in store for you. 

This fruit, sometimes called simply the 
blue plum, (tho not all blue plums are 
Italian prunes, I am told) is delicious 
canned either by the open kettle or by the 
hot pack method. 

Be sure that the prunes are ripe. Wash 
the fruit carefully, and prick the skins 
few times with a darning needle. Make a 
medium sirup, using 1 cupful of water to 
1 cupful of sugar; boil together for 5 min- 
utes, then drop the prunes into the sirup 
and cook gently until tender. Dip the 
fruit into sterilized glass jars, cover with 
the boiling sirup and seal at once. 

If it is desired to use the cold pack 
method, simply prick the prunes, pack 
loosely into jars and pour over them the 
boiling sirup made as directed above. Run 
a silver knife or wooden spoon handle 
downinside each jar to remove air bubbles. 
Adjust the lids loosely, and process by 
boiling in a hot water bath from 15 to 
25 minutes, depending upon the firmness 
of the fruit. (It naturally takes longer to 
cook the firmer fruit.) Remove from the 
boiling water and tighten covers; when 
cool, wrap the jars in paper to prevent 
bleaching, or store in a dark place.—L. R. 


THE LITTLE STAY-AT- HOME 


When big brother or sister starts 
proudly away to school it is a hard time 
indeed for the little stay-at-home. This 
sadness will be greatly mitigated if mother 
will see that he receives some special at- 
tentions of his own. 

When school-clothes are up for con- 
sideration, see that the stay-at-home has 
some new little ‘‘fixings’” for those first 
trying days. Let him have a small lunch 
box in which a simple lunch is placed 
when the school lunch is packed. A five 
cent tablet and a very shiny new red 
pencil makes him feel quite as important 
as the going-to-school one. Remember, 
it isn’t always easy to be the little stay- 


it-home! A. M. A. 


September, 1927 
)} ANEW WINDOW SHADE FABRI¢ 


| JOANNA CLOTH 


| PLAIN AND CORDED STRIPES 
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UN, dirt, weather or drenching 

with rain won’t harm this beauti- 
ful long-wearing shade cloth, spun, 
woven and finished by Hartshorn. 
Neither w‘ll it wrinkle, crack, curl, 
bag nor develop pinholes. Remem- 
ber the name, Hartshorn Joanna 
Cloth, and tell yourdealer to mount 
it on Hartshorn Shade Rollers. 


STEWART HARTSHORN CO. 
250 Fifth Avenue New York 


SHADE 
PRODUCTS 


Est. 1860 


A shade is only 
as good as 
its roller 





-| Made by the Makers of Hartshorn Shade Rollers 





LIGHTNING, FIRE & RUST PROOF 


; DWARDS ce 


We own our own sheet mills, roll our own sheets, 
control every operationfrom the raw material to 
the — d product 
EDWARDS “REO” METAL SHINGLES 
look 4 outlast three ordinary roofs, No paint- 
ing or repairs. Guaranteed fire-proof, rust-proof, 
lightning-proof, Easy to put on. We also sell V- 
Crimp, Corrugated, Standing Seam, Painted or Gal- 
vanized Roofings, Sidings, Wallboard, Paints, 
Ready-Made Steel Garages, Farm Buildings. 
GET OUR FACTORY PRICES 
By buying direct from us you save money, get 
better value. We are the largest manufacturers of 
metal roofing in the world, Thousands of satisfied 
customers every year sre our best advertisement. 
Write today! Get our won- 
derfully low prices, lasting 
re satisfaction. Ask for Roo fing 
SAMPLES & — No. 155 or for Garage 
Boc 
THE EDWARDS MFG. CO. 
Roofing Book 906-956 Butler St., 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


DON’T BURN COAL 


use cheap oil 


New remarkable invention does away 

with coai or wood and saves money, 
time and labor. Simply sets in fire- 
box of any range, heating stove or 
furnace. Most economical and lowest 
priced Oil Burner on market. Burns 

16% air, 4% cheap oil and gives three 
times the heat of coal. Easy to install 
and operate. Absolutely safe 

noise, dirt or odor 

on money-back guarantee 

30 days free trial and 

special low price to first 

user in each locality. Write 

for free book on Home 

Heating Agents: Write 

for sar uple ffer and protec- 

ted territory; 

OKAY MANUFACTU RING co. 

39th & Magnolia, St. Louis, M 














Make $18 A Day And More 


Eve yne needs shoes. Sell Mason’s all-leather sho 

y low prices. 85 styles—men’s, women’s, child 
ren r xperience needed. Big outfit FREE. Mase 
Shoe Mfg. Co., Dept. 329, Chippewa Falls, W 
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ERFECT fit 

and freedom 
of action in its 
elastic knit fab- 
ric. Silky in- 
ner - fleece for 
warmth, Unions 
and _ two-piece 
garments for 
men, women and 
children. Also 
infants’ wrap- 
pers. Ask your 
dealer for Vel- 
lastic. 





UTICA KNITTING CO. 
UTICA, NEW YORK 

















Burns 


Eased at once! Healed 
quickly. Infection and 
scars prevented with 
the dressing hos- 

pitals use. Send 
coupon, 













I Want an Agent in 
Your Neighborhood 


time. Amazing new plan 
pays you 100% profit. 
No Experience 
No experience, training, 
or money needed to start. 
I show you how to begin 
making big money at once 
and furnish complete 
equipment case and 
samples FREE. 
Automobile Given 


am Z Chrysler closed car given 
$16.95 in five hours; Jack without cost; not a con- 


Foster made $42.13 in six test. W ‘Fite today tor amaz- 
hours; hundreds are doing ing Cc. W. Van De 
as well.$2.50 an hour spare Mar aVice President. 
THE HEALTH-O QUALIT Y PRODUCTS Co.’ 
Department 821-JJ, Ciacianati, O 


I NEED one 
ambitious 
man or woman 
in your neigh- 
borhood, all or 
part time, to 
distribute sam- 
% ples—take or- 
ders—big money savers. 


$16.00 Per Day 
Benton Fugett made 
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Cuticura Talcum 


Unadulterated 
Exquisitely Scented 
2 2 2 2 2 2 a a | 





High Schoo] Course 
in 2 Year 


two years. Meets all requirements for entrants to 
college and leading professions. This and thirty-six 
practical courses are described in our Free Bulletin. 
Send for it TODAY 

AMERICAN rw 
rexel .§.1923 CHICAGO 












You can complete this 
plified High School 
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WHAT’S WRONG WITH THIS? 


A Kansas boy was told to write a sen- 
tence on the blackboard containing the 
words “horse sense.” He wrote ‘“The man 
forgot to lock his stable door one night 
and he hasn’t seen his horse sense.” 

Teacher—‘‘How can you tell the ap- 
proach of winter?” 

Pupil—“It begins to get later earlier.” 

An old Chinaman, delivering laundry 
in a& mining camp, "heard a noise and 








| espied a huge brown bear sniffing his 
| tracks in the newly fallen snow. 


“Huh!” he gasped. ‘You likee my 


tlacks, I makee some more.” 





| “Ain’t nobuddy, sah, 


CRACK SHOT 


Two Irishmen were bragging about 
their experiences when hunting. 

“Well,” said one, “the first bird I ever 
shot was a squirrel. The first time I hit 
him I missed him altogether, and the 
next time I hit him, I hit him in the same 
place. Then I took a stone and knocked 
him off the tree and he fell in the water 
and was drowned. And that was the first 
time I ever shot a bird.” 

“Who’s in that hen | house?” shouted 
the irate owner, as, hearing a noise in the 
night, he rushed out and aimed a shotgun 
at the door. “Speak or I’ll shoot.” 

‘‘Ain’t nobuddy in here,” responded a 
faint and trembling voice from the inside. 
’ceptin’ just us 
chickens.” 


LONG SEARCH 


Johnnie—‘‘Say Pa, I can’t get these 
’rithmetic examples. Teacher said some- 
thin’ about findin’ the great common 
divisor.” 

Pa (in disgust)—“‘Great Seott! Haven’t 
they found that thing yet? Why, they 
were hunting for that when I was a boy!” 

A small girl asked her mother: 

“lf I grow up and get married, will I 
have a husband like papa?” 

“Yes, dear,” the mother replied. 

“And if I do not get married, will I be 
an old maid like auntie?” 

“Ves.” 

The little girl thought for a minute, and 
remarked: ‘Well, I’m in a fix.” 








Bill Jones, the constable, received a 


| circular showing six different photographs 


I'wo days 
“Have 


of a man wanted for murder. 
later he wired the chief of police, 


| five of them. Am going after the sixth to- 


| night.” 


THE POPULAR OPINION 


A rector was visiting one of his poorer 
parishioners, an elderly woman afflicted 
with deafness. She expressed her regret 
at not being able to hear his sermons. 

Desiring to be sympathetic and to say 
something consoling, he replied, with un- 
necessary self-depreciation, “You don’t 
miss much.” 

“So they tell me,” 
reply. 


was the disconcerting 





Mother was teaching Mary Jane, age 
three, the “Our Father,” by having her 
repeat each short sentence, as mother 
said it. Mary Jane was learning nicely 
the first week of her lesson. 

The second week, when mother came 
to the sentence, ‘Give us this day our 
daily bread,” Mary Jane hesitated slightly, 
looked up at mother and said, ‘‘Mother! 
I want a peanut sandwich this time.” 








| these beautiful s makes your bedroom bright 


| krinkle weavemakes ironing unnecessary. Big saving 


| paid to imtroduce our bargains to you. 
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Bargains 


Like These on Every 
Page of Our Great 


FREE Catalog 


It will mean many fea! dollars in your pocket 
to have the Chicago Mail Order Company's 
wonderful Style Book and Family Outfitter 
handy when selecting clothes for all the fam- 
ily. 284 pages of amazing bargains, including 
everything to wear for men, women and chil- 
dren; dry goodé and many useful articles for 
the home besides. Send for this guide to 
correct styles before you spend a single penny 
this season. Use the coupon or merely send a 
postcard for your FREE copy — today! 













































Genuine nationally known Amoskeag Chambray 
Shirts. We consider this the pn oh greatest shirt 


value. Every one lebrated Amoskeag 
label, which means that it is made of fine yarn, guar- 
anteed fast color. Full cut, well made, has big 
button-thru pockets. Not over 4 shirts to a customer, 
Send 95 cents and we will mail 2 shirts to you immedi- 
ately. Big value for men. 

Color, Blue only. Sizes, 14 to 17 neckband. 
State size wanted. Order by No. Ss 
398FK5888, Price for 2 shirts, only Cc 
Postage paid to introduce this bargain to you. 


Krinkled Weave 


Never before and per- ; 
Sage never again a be sous tad 
able to get so much value in a good quality 

Krinkled Weave Spread for 80 little money. One of 


eerful. edium weight; easily laundered; 


at this low price. Comes in choice of colors: Blue, 
Rose, or . State color wanted. Send 8$c. Postage 


Order by No. 396 FW8909. Price . . 
Our Matchless 
SERVICE | 


More than 000 


families upon 
the Chicago Mail 
Order Company for 
as they 

wear. Mostorders # 
shipped in MX 
hours, some 1. A 


Chicago Mail Order Company, Dept.398 

26th Street and Indiana Avenue, Chicago, Iil. 
Send bsolately FREE your Fall and Winter 

1927-28 Style Book. , Family Outfitter, showing the 

newest fashions in apparel for all the family, dry 

goods, and many useful articles for home. (You can 

paste this coupon on a penny postal.) 

PRINT 

NGM6.2o0<------------ ~~ 23 nn ooo nn nn enn n none nono snnee= 








Chicago Mail Or mya re 


CHICAGO,ILL. 


DEPT 


Es 
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SOUBSS?— trom a 
Farm (wiles Note Boor. 


AN OLD, round separator tank can be 
** converted into a good dish pan ora 
small extra tub by removing the faucet 
and soldering the hole. 

A marble kept in the teakettle helps to 
keep a lime crust from forming on the in- 
side or helps to remove one which has 
already formed. 

A large thermos bottle filled with hot 
water just before bed time is a great help 
in caring for a young baby, especially if 
the wee one is subject to colic in the night. 

One smile is worth more than a dozen 
scowls when it comes to getting the men 
folks to do anything, and it has the ad- 
vantage of leaving one’s face looking 
better. 

Getting angry shortens one’s life, and 
makes what there is of it less enjoyable. 

Naughty children need employment for 
active minds and hands. Even wee tots 
can help set the table, pop corn or do 
other small jobs. Each child should be 
taught to pick up his own paper cuttings, 
and put his own toys and wraps away. 

Music adds to the home atmosphere; 
so does good reading. Books and musical 
instruments should not be classed as 
. luxuries. They are esthetic necessities. 

Pictures should be chosen with care as 
the pictures on the walls influence the 
ideals of the children in the home and 
help to decide their ambitions. 

Home should be a place where each 
member of the household delights to en- 
tertain his or her friends and where each 
is assured that the friends will be wel- 
comed by the rest of the family.—Mrs. 
F. B. P 


A PRIZE CLUB GIRL 
Emily Langston, age 14, a member of 
the Busy Bee 4H Canning Club of Henry 
county, Indiana, is shown at the bottom 
of the page with her exhibit of fruits, 
vegetables, meats, preserves and pickles, 
which she displayed at the Girls 4H Club 


Exhibit at the Indiana State Fair. 

Emily won five firsts, one second and 
three third prizes, which will be quite a 
boost toward her college fund as she is 
saving all her prize money for that pur- 
pose. She is perhaps most proud of her 
eanned meats having fish, pork, beef, 
chicken, squirrel, rabbit and pigeon in 
her collection. Emily’s father was very 
much disappointed on one occasion to 
find the pigeons which he had killed for 
pot pies all safely sealed in glass jars when 
he visited the kitchen. 

Prize winnings seem to run in the Langs- 
ton family. Marie and Anna, both mem- 
bers of the same 4H Canning Club and 
consins of Emily, won in the 4H Canning 
Club Division of the State Fair four first, 
three second, five third, three fourth and 
me fifth prize. 


A FUNNY PAPER PARTY 

Che best party I ever attended was a 
l'unny Paper Party given by a friend of 
mine 

Squares were cut from a comic page and 
pasted on plain white paper; on these the 
invitations were written and the guests 
isked to impersonate the character on 
opposite side, such as Moon Mulligan, and 
so on 

The house had pictures cut from funny 
papers pinned everywhere. As the guests 
arrived they were greeted by the hostess, 
dressed as Maggie, and her hushand as 
Jiggs Everett True was present, his 
clothes amply stuffed with pillows, and 
the smallest woman in the community had 
been pickee as his wife. Happy Hooligan, 


SUCCESSFUL FARMa.. 


with his tin hat and his patched trousers, 
was always stepping on someone’s toes 
or sticking his elbow in someone’s face, 
then apologizing profusely about it 
Barney Google, with derby hat and i oi 
Plug, came. Sparkey and another boy, 
both on all fours with sheets pinned on, 
raced across the lawn, a bag of oats (bits of 
torn or funny paper) as a prize. 

We played all the old-tash oned games 
we could think of, then eaca was given 
a sheet of paper and pencil and allotted 
five minutes to draw a cartoon of the 
guest ihat looked nearest like the char- 
acter they were intended to be. 

Shortly before midnight Maggie and 
Jiggs quarrelingly brought.in a washtubful 
of tin pails marked ‘corn beef and cab- 
bage,” and announced that they would 
have to find partners. First the ladies 
stood in one row and the men in the other 
while Maggie and Jiggs passed a hatful 
of squares cut in two pieces, some hori- 
zontally, some diagonally, and some curli- 
cued about, then the rush began as each 
tried to find the one of opposite sex who 
held the picture to match. At last it was 
settled and the pails opened. They con- 
tained ice cream, angel food cake, and 
lemonade. Everyone enjoyed this party, 
and I think it could be made to serve 
equally well at large or small gatherings. 
—Mrs. H. P. Johnson. 


JOSIAH CONSCIENCE 


Dorothy thought there were so many, 
many things on Uncle Nat’s farm that 
were interesting. There were the baby 
lambs that would cuddle right into your 
arms, the little red Jersey calf that ate 
sweet clover from your hand, the awk- 
ward geese that stretched their necks and 
talked such a funny language as they wad- 
dled along. 

But most of all Dorothy loved the 
little Bantam rooster, Josiah Allen. He 
was such a pet he would follow everyone 
around, and it was not long before he and 
Dorothy were together all day long. For 
hours they would play together and Doro- 
thy would take him on her arm, turn him 
on his back, and he would curl his legs 
under his feathers and let her take him 
wherever she pleased. 

Aunt Phoebe always knew when she 
called one she would find the other, too, 


Emily Langston, age 


September, 1927 


vhether it was to eat some newly baked 
cookies, or to run to the field to call Unc! 
Nat to the telephone, or to help set t! 
table for dinner. Josiah loved wan 
cookies, he liked to be carried to the fie| 
and when Dorothy was setting the tal 
he would stand just outside the do 
watching her. 

Now one day Aunt Phoebe made qui 
a row of lovely, juicy blueberry pies. 

If Dorothy had asked hor for a piece « 
pie she would have given her one. 

But, you see, she didn’t, and that 
where the trouble began. 

Uncle Nat had sent her into the pant: 
to get the nev7 tin dipper to hang dow 
by the well for the thirsty berry picke 
and there stood the row of pies. 

Dorothy stood and looked at them fi 
a moment or two. They did look so good! 
Then she started to take down the dipp: 
and it fell. That was the worst of all, f: 
stooping to pick it up brought Dorothy 
little nose quite near the shelf, and o 
how good those pies did smell! 

Up went two little fingers and off can 
a little, teeny, weeny piece. Yes, it w 
just as good as it looked and smelled. S 
off came another and another, until t! 
pie looked as if a little mouse had be: 
nibbling it. 

Just then she heard Uncle Nat callin; 
and out she ran with the dipper. B 
there was an uncomfortable feeling in h 
heart and she didn’t feel like playing. Sl 
took Josiah and went away to her pla 
corner. But Josiah kept looking at h: 
with such a knowing look that Dorot! 
could not stand it, so she ran and sh 
him up in the henyard. 

“Dorothy,” called Aunt Phoebe, 
you know if there has been a mouse in th: 
pantry? My pies look as if a mouse had 
been nibbling them, and if it has I cannot 
think of using them.” 

Dorothy looked down at her feet 
minute, then she shook her head. 

And right at that moment Josial 
jumped onto a box in the henyard, flapped 
iis wings, opened his mouth, and Dorothy 
heard, “Oh, you know, yes, you do-OO-o.’ 

Dorothy stood still a minute, then sh: 
began to cry and soon Aunt Phoebe heard 
the whole story. 

Then Aunt Phoebe and Dorothy care- 
fully trimmed the p‘es so that they did 
not look nibbled, and Dorothy let Josia! 
Conscience out of the henyard, and h 
followed her around cheerfully and at 
all the crust crumbs. 

But when Uncie Nat cut the pies for 
supper, one little girl had to say ‘‘No 
thank you,’”’ when he asked her to have 
piece.—Emma Florence Bush. 


4, of Henry county, Indiana, with her exhibit of canned goods 
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ERTAINLY a cake 

failure marks one of 
life’s darkest moments. The 
loss of time and labor! The 
terrific waste of expensive 
materials! 


coe 


Thousands of women who used to have 
e failures now make velvety, delicious 
> every time. They have learned that a 
e's most important ingredient is flour. 


So they use a flour made especially for cake. 


l 


SU 
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be leavened from three to five 


‘Is there really such a difference’’, the un- 
tiated write us, ‘“‘between bread flour and 
ins Down Cake Flour?’’ There really is. 
1 enormous difference. There's a difference 
the wheat itself, and in the milling. 
Bread flour is meant for bread. The wheat 
m which it is milled contains a type of 
ten which, to give the best results, must 
hours by yeast. 
Swans Down Cake Flour is made from a 
cially selected soft winter wheat, grown 
tr the Swans Down mills, which contains 


delicate, tender gluten that gives perfect 


ilts with the ‘‘quick”’ leavenings—baking 
wder, egg whites, etc. Only the choicest 
rt of the kernel is used. Of the flour milled 
m 100 pounds of this special wheat, only 

unds are good enough for Swans Down. Then 

ns Down is sifted and resifted, through 
stsilk,until itis27 times as fine as bread flour. 


vans Down Cake Flour costs only 3144 
s per cake more than bread flour, and 
res success to all your cakes! Remember 
the simplest one-egg cake contains in- 
lients too precious to be wasted! 


LADY BALTIMORE CAKE LADY BALTIMORE FILI 
AN IN 

3 cups sifted Swans 14 cup milk a aoe 

Down Cake Flour 1! cup water 
3 teaspoons baking 1 teaspoon vanilla , : 

powder 1¢ teaspoon almond : _— 
1 teaspoon salt flavoring ; _ é oe 
16 cup butter or 3 egg whites, beaten English walnut 

other shortening stlf a 
114 cups sugar 

Prepare pan. Sift flour once, measure, add Grind fruits and nuts togeth 
baking powder and salt, - sift together candied or Maraschino chert 
three times. Cream shortening until light used. Cook sugar and water to 
and fluffy, then add sugar gradually, and stage, 238°F. Pour syrup sk 
cream together thoroughly. Add sifted dry edhlens: Csneiisih witha will 
ingredients to creamed mixture alternately ; see a ; 
with milk, a small amount at a time. Beat Add enrrhear a eer oe 
after each addition until smooth. Add fla- thirds of icing. Spread betw 
vorings; foldinegg whites. Bake in layersin on top of cake. Cover entit 
moderate oven, 375°F. from 20to 25 minutes remaining plain icing 

GLEHEART BROTHERS, 


‘ll Need This Cake Set! 


t what it costs us—$1.00—we will mail you this splendid 
the very kind we use in our own kitchens Set 
of: Set ali iminum measuring spoons; Wooden slotted 


on; Wire cake tester; Aluminum measuring cup; Steel 
Heavy square cake pan (tin); Patent angel food pan 
imple package of Swans Down Cake Flour; copy of 


Cake Secrets.”’ 
: (“Cake Secrets”’ 
item sold separately. Se 


oklet, ** 
is the only 
nd 10c 





a i for your copy.) 
mink 4 An oven thermometer is es- 
. s— sential to proper baking. We can 
at pe now supply you with a standard 
‘ A te the rmometer, postage prepaid. 
vil, > Send $1.00 ($1.25 at Denver and 
= Wesr, $1.50 in Canada, $2.00 


elsewhere). 


CaCh) | 
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thes Attached is $ ($ 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA Canada, $2.00 elsewhere) f 
below one full set Swa D 
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Have you ever tried 


the Pillsbury Basic Recipe Method? 
It shows you how to make a hundred 
delicious foods from only four basic 
recipes. Now you can easily serve 
a greater variety of baked delicacies 
— housewives continually tell us it 
is the most convenient and success- 
ful baking method they have ever 
found. We will be glad to send 
you the whole method free—write 
for our booklet, “100 Foods from 4 
Basic Recipes.” 

PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


Even good cooks 


have little mishaps — 


8 a of those telephone conversations that last forever— 
while the cinnamon rolls that should have been in the 
oven ten minutes before are still rising, rising, rising ... . 


This might have meant a baking failure. If her flour had been 
of the sort that must be timed with a stop-watch, her roils might 
have been rather sad—lacking in flavor, coarse in texture. 


But not with Pillsbury’s Best Flour. Here is a flour milled to 
a higher quality than is required by the ideal conditions of a 
laboratory test kitchen. It is milled to meet the demands of the 
every-day home kitchen, where minor accidents will happen to 
the best of cooks. It is a flour of generous quality—trifling 
accidents, such as might upset a flour less perfectly milled, have 


no eflect on the things you bake with Pillsbury’s Best. 


Pillsbury’s Best Flour is tested every hour as it is milled. It is 
made from wheat bought by men who ransack the country for 
just the proper grade. It will bake anything you want—good 
bread and biscuits, or delicious pastry—with absolute certainty. 
And it will rise to an emergency because it has more strength 
and a higher quality than you usually need. 


When ordinary flour fails, change to 


Pillsbury’s 
Best Flour 


is sbu * *, 
REST 
5 XXXX |; 


Sm Wr at 


Generous quality - for 
bread biscuits and pastry 





